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- G'L^fkRAL PR^!FACK. 


Thcr'^nior School Shak^pcdite is an attempt to provide 
1 edition qjf|. tljB kdiich will meet the needs of the 

)ungesl sJuSents" W the dramatist. All the plaj'S in the 
trie§ are edited on the same general plan, whirh presents 
bpie novel features. Its characteristics may be stated thus: 

I The Tex/ has in every case been prepared with great care, 
J1 passages that it might be thought undesirable to read in 
iass have been omiltcd. 

f' In the Iniroduciion^ while all necessary ijiforniation is llir* 
dshed concerning the origin and date of the play, and <»lbcr 
uch externalia, it has been considered cctually important to 
iscuss, in simple and fomiliar language, the literary r|iialitics 
die play, and its characters. 

’ The aim of the Notes is to explain briefly and clearly all 
infagniliar words and allusions, and to point out some of tlie 
liff'rffenccs between Elizabethan and Present English without 
JxbCss of philological rnaterial A<ldiLional features arc : that 
J. free jxiraphrase is given wherever a verbal explanation 
yould be insufficient; that panallel jiassagcs and references to 
nher authors are very sparingly employed; and that there 
tie hints towards the interpretation of chat cter and motive, 
ind towards the appreciation of the play as an actual work of 
stagecraft. 

The Classified Index gathers up and tabulates the notabilia 
jf the play, supplying full references to the notes bearing on 
iicin, and is intended to assist the student in obtaining a 
:hbrough grip of his work. 

It thi.s edition willj^e found particularly 

suited to junior ^did;iies;m the Uitiversity Locnl and similar 
examinations, the editors of the sever^ voluincs being teachers 
kvho have practical experience of their necdli 
The series will also be found suilablc as annotated re;%d- 
ng books in the upper classes of those elementary ISchoqls in 
^\hich Shakespeare is read. 
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1. THE DATE OF THE ILaV. 

flate of a piny is importaiil foi two reasons, and can be iixed in 
I wo ways. 

I. The importance of it lies iii the fact that it enables uss 

(i) 'I'o cunipaie the play with other plays written by the same 
author, and to put it into its right place ; 

(a) To estimate the precise inlluences and circumstances under 
which the play Avas written. 

There is often, however, considerable difficulty in fixing- the date of 
?iny particular play; and such dilTiculiy is genciMlly due to the fact 
;lhat t)ie earliest evidence of the existence of an oU play is usually its 
/being priniaU though many plays were rvnifai long before they were 
printed, l^'or instance, more than half Shakespeare's plays were not 
iwinted at all dining his lifetime. The reabon for this \va.s that 
•Shakespeare wxs an actor as well as an author ; and, if his plays 
}^were once printed, other theatrical companies might act them without 
{obtaining his permission or pa}ing him any fees, and the public 
fraight be tempted to read a play instead of goiiig to see it acted. 

II. The method of fixing the date of a play is to collect and 
compare two kinds of evidence : — 

(1) External evidence y e.g. contemporary rcconls of the actual 
f writing or performing of the play, ^ allusions to or quotations from 
jihe play by other authors, — historical events wdiich might have 
Suggest ed ccrlmii scenes aiul passage.s. 

(2) e.g. tlie general style, — allusions to or 
quotations ttie Works of other autltors, — direct reference to 
contemporary events. 

With regard to Shakespeare's siyle^ it may be laid dow n as a general 
rule that bis early plays are full of classical allusions, puns, rimes, 
and disjointed lines ; bis later plays contain fewrer ctas^iqs^l allusions, 
fewer puns, fewer rimes, and the sense runs on much more freely 
from line to line. 
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The External Ev'ulonce cjf the tlale of //itm/ei is both positive and 
negative. 

j (I) It was Sit the Stationers’ Hall in i602. 

( (2) A prinUJ edition actually appeared in 1603. 

(3) It is not mentioned in the list of Shake.spcare plays given by 
Francis Meres in 1598. * >, ^ 

The Internal Kviiience also points to a late Shakespeare’s 
life 

(1) The Styl*‘ is very mature. For instance, there, are few classic 
allusions (cf. i. 2. 140, i.pj; i. 4. 83; i. 5. 33, few puns (ef.- \ 

2. 67; ii. 2. 179, ike.), except where Hamlet is intentionally talkihi 
nonsense to Polonius, —and few rimes, except .at the end of scene 
(cf. note on ii. 2. 578); anti the blank verse runs on with tin. 
greatest freedom from line to line (cf. almost any long speech u 
Hamlet’s). 

(2) 'Fhc .Subject is far removed from the historical themes of his 
early years and from the playful comedy of his middle life, and goes 
naturally with that of King Lear (c 1604), Othello (c. 1604), and 
Macbeth (c. i6o6). 

(3) The Jnhilniion mentioned in ii. 2. 317 refers either to th<: 
years t 6 oo--i 0 oi or to the years 1603-1604. Cf. note on tht 
passage, and remarks below on lames VI. 

THE SDURCES OK THE PLOT. 

It was evidently a commoi. occurrence in Shakespeare’s time for ar| 
actor to become an author, and to make very free use of any exist in^f 
manuscripts or bouks willi which he was accpiaintcd. For in-NtanccA 
)in 1204, Saxo Grammaticus, a native of Elsinore, wrote a Hhtoiic 
Danica, which was printed in 1514. From this a Frenclinianl ’ 
calU^l Fi*aiicis dc Uelleforest, borrowed the ‘ Legend of Amleth’ kn 
' his Ifistojres Tragipees ; and from the latter the I^egend \va.s agaS' 
borrowed by a n unknow n English writer for his novel The ITystorSt ' 
■)of HambletL There was obviously no reason why Shakcsp<»r 4 
.should not make a similar use of existing wor^^h9UgVj||^i| inatterff 
of fact, he seems never lo have simply. copUdi l^or^over,' we have 
abundant proof that he. waa iiL'yci^r earhe^t and diligent student ; and, 
as such, he must have read much more widely than the m.ijority of 
his contemporaries. At the same time, he evidently preferred to 
take his pljOts from stories that were sure to be familiar to his 
audience* For instance, all his earliest plays were * hisloriccil 
which idiows also that he had no taste for sensationalism. 
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Now, besides tl)f novel above-mentioned, there was also in exist* 
ence before 1587 a play on this * L egend of Amleth*; and thus the; 
story would be suflidenlly well Icnovt^io suiflSlmkespcare’s purpose. 
At all events, he borrowed the legend for this great tragedy of 
Jtantlet\ but he completely tran.sfonned it in the borrowing, espe- 
icially for the second edition of his play, which appeared in 1604. 
|Not only does he nepresent the Danes as Christians, with customs 
i^jand ideals like those of the iilizubetlian English ; but he also, in the 
Isecbnd wlition, throws the character of Hamlet into marked pro- 
piinence, chiefly by putting into bis mouth ‘monologues* on the 
*inost piessing problems of human life at the time. He was probably 
induced to do this partly by a sUitly of Montaigne’s ‘ Essays’, the 
English translation of which appeared in 1603, and paitly by the 
political importance of that ‘w'iscst fool in Christendom’, James Vf. 
of Scotland. Ife certainly possessed a copy of ‘The Essays’; and 
tliere are, obviously, references in the play to the family relations 
anrl Circumstances of James. 

3. THE SCENE. 

'fho Scene is lai<l at Elsinore, or llelbingdr, on the east coast of 
/c.ilatul, about twenty-four miles from C*)pcuhagen. On a neigh- 
bouring point there ha<l bcerr built in 1577 the f.'astle of Kronborg; 
and it is at this castle that the play opens. Most of the scenes are 
‘ Rooms in the Castle’; but two very iin])ortant scenes are on the 
* rhrtfoun before the Castle’, and in the Fifth Act there is the famous 
scene in ‘the Churchyard*. Two scenes arc in ‘ Polonius* house*, 
and one is on ‘ a Plain in Denmark *. 

4 . THE .STORY. 

Act 1 .— Prince of Denmark, although thirty years of 
age, was still studying philosophy in the University of Wittenberg 
when he heard of the sudden death of his father. He at once 
home,.o|Qyiy find that his mother ( 6 ^er/rru/t') had already 
married again, and actudly married Iftr dead hu.sbaiid’s brother 
{Chudins), Indee<l, the marriage, followed the funeral so closely 
that acco.-ding to Hamlet (i, 2. 180), — 

“ 'Dio funeral balccd-me^ 

Did coldly fumbh forth tlie niarriage tables’’ 

This marriage was intensely flisliked by every one, for it had been 
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celebrated with ino.sl unseemly haste, and the d^ad king, compared 
with Claudius, was as “ U\jierioii to a satyr” (i. 2. 140); and sus- 
picions arose that Claudius Iiad murdered his brother, partly for' the 
sake of (iertrude and partly for the sake of the Danish tlirone, to 
wliich Hamlet was probably the lawful heir (v. 2. 65). 

Hamlet had been deejdy attached ,to his k^ther, and showed his 
grief in dress and demeanour in spite of his mother’s remonstrances. 
What troubled him most, however, was the uncertainty about his 
father's death. Claudius had given out that he Imd been stung by a 
serpent; but Hamlet's “ prophetic soul *’ had grasped the truth (i. 2. 
256; i. 5. 41). 

While he was in this stale of terrible uncertainty, lie was visited 
by hi.s bosom friend, IL^ratio^ and two other soldiers, Marcdiun and 
Benumlo^ who t^dd him that the ghost of the dead king hail 
appeared ftw three jiights in -.uccession on the platform befoic the 
castle, — that it did not answer even when adilre.ssed by Horatio, 
— and that it vanished the moment the cock crew (i. 2. 195, &c.). 

Convinced that this apj>aiition betokened “some foul play”, 
Hamlet took the next waUh himself, along with Horatio and Mar- 
cellus. I'lie ghost again appeared, and beckoned Hamlet apart. 
Horatio implorc<l him not to go, for fear it was only an evil s|>irit 
templing him on to his dcstiucilon (i. 4. 69); but Hamlet vowed 
that he did not set his life “ at a pin’s fee”, and that he would “ make 
a ghost” of any one who l.ied to stop him. 

In the subseijucnt interview (i. 5.) the ghost told Ilarnlct all the 
story of the murder, .adjuring him by his love towards him to 

Hevenge liia f ml ami most nnuatural murder", 

but, in doing so, not to contrive aught against his mother — “ to 
leave her to heaven”. 

All this Hamlet svrorc that lie would faithfully perform; and, 
after confiding in his two friends and pledging them to the strictest 
secrecy, he hinted to them tlial he was going to 

pul an antic disposition on 

i.e. pretend to be mad. This would ^lay any possible suspicion.s 
on the part of his uncle, and thus enable him to mature his plans for 
vengeance. To this ime purp^>se, henceforth, he swore to devote his 
life, sacrificing for it even his love for Opfidia, the only daughter of 
a time-servirg^ old proverb- monger, Polonittsx and this course was 
made easier for him by the fact that she had been warned in the 
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meantime both by her father and by her bi others 
Ibimkt I'i. 3.)» and to lay no store by all his lutlcrs and presents, by 
tlic many lenders of his aflectiun, or by the honourable fashion in 
winch he had importuned her with luve» 

Ac i II.— So well did Hamlet counterfeit madness that both the 
kiijj' and the ()ucen were more or less deceived ; but, having some 
suspicion of the cause of the madness, they sent for two courtiers, 
Rosencranti and GuildemUru^ whom they comndssioned to at once 
cheer and s])y on their **too much changerl son*’ (n. 2. i 39). Polo- 
nius, however, assured the king that Hamlet’s madness was caused by 
imie«|iiited love — his love for Ophelia ; and, in prooi ol his assertion, 
he produced a wild letter which Hamlet hail sent to her, and whicli 
she lia<l passed on — apparently, without any hesilation — to her 
father (ii. 2. 1 10). 

In tho meantime there came to court a certain thcairical company 
in which Hamlet had formerly taken great intere>t; and the idea 
occurred to liim of having a performance — before the king — of some- 
thing very like the murder of his lather. By this means he intended 
to “ catch the conscience of the king’*, and ti/ remove from his own 
mind a fear that the ghost w'os only an evil si)irit masiiuerading as 
his hither for the express purpose of tempting him into ciime. 

Arr in.— ''Hiis plan he carried out to the letter, even inserting in 
the play a passage which he had written— in accordance with the 
ghost's story— specially to test (.'laudius; and the result utterly con- 
finned his worst suspicions. P'or, when the i>laycrs came to *a 
pois«)ning scene in a garden*, the conscience-stricken king sprang up, 
called for lights, and abruptly left the theatre (iii. 2. 239). 

Convinced by this of his uncle’s guilt, Hamlet was thinking over 
the nieans of taking vengeance ou him w'hcn he was summoned to 
a private interview with the queen. On his way to her he liad an 
op'portimily of killing the king, but failed to take it. [This was a 
fatal mistake, involving the de<'iths of Ophelia, Pulonius, Laertes, 
Oertrude, Roseiiciaiitz, and Guildenstcrn; and the reasons given by 
Hamlet (iii, 3. 73) for his delay seem to be only 

It wa.<$ at her husband’s orders that the ((!leen hail sent the summons, 
with a view to lebuking Hamlet for his unlilial conduct; and, as the 
king suspected that her motherly love might cause her to give an 
incomplete or prejudiced account of the interview, he told Polunius 
to hiile behind the curtains in the queen’s room, where he could 
overhear all that passed between the mother and son (iii. 3. 2S, &c. ). 

In the interview Hamlet bitterly reproached her with her con- 
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duct ; and he became so vehement in his laiiguagh that she, believing 
all the time that he was mad, began to fear lie would do her some 
bodily injury, and cried out for help. Ifei* cry was at once re- 
peated from behind the curtains; and Hamlet, mistaking Polonius* 
voice for the king’s, ran his sword through the curtains at the place 
from which the voice had seemed to come (iii. 4, 24). 

Act IA','— The death of Polonius gave the king an' excuse for 
banisliing Hamlet from Denmark. Indeed, if he had dared, he 
would have put him to death openly. As he dared not do th.at, he 
shipped him away to England in the company of Rosencraut^ and 
Guildensterii, by whom also he sent letters to the English sovereign ' 
ordering him to pul Hamlet to death (iv. 3.). 

[Hamlet, however, suspected some treachery, aiul got temporary 
pO:>scssi(jn of the letters by night. 'I’hon, having erased lus own 
name and inserted instead the names ol Roscncrantz and (juilden- 
steru, lie returned tlie letters to the place from which he lud 
abstracted them (v. 2. i-T)0).] 

On the way the ship was attacked by pirates; and, as Hamlet 
wa.s leading a boarding-column on to tlie pirate vessel, he was 
suddenly dcseited by his companions and taken prisoner by the 
pirates, 'I'he latter, however, r.irtly out of admiral ion for his 
courage, partly out of disgust at the treachery of the others, and 
partly in hope of rewaid fron\ such an important person as the heir- 
apparent to the Danish throne, landed him at the nearest Danish 
port (iv. 6,). ' 

Meanwhile, the shock of her father's death, and the fact that it 
hail been caused by the prince whom she loved, had proved loo 
much ior Ophelhds naturally feeble brain; it gave way lunlcr the 
strain, and she drowned herself. Then this double calamity was 
used by the king to stir up her brother, l^aertes, to kill Hamlet as 
the cause of it all (iv. 7.). 

Act V. —Accordingly, Laertes, after quarrelling violently with f" 
Hamlet at Ophelia’s grave, challenged him to a “brothcr‘s wager 
with (he foils. At this, by the king’s direction, he used a.pqisoned 
and buttonless foil ; and W ith it he wounded Hatolet, knowing that 
the wound must be fatal. Hamlet, incensed at the blow, redoubled 
his efforts and disarmed his opponent; and, In restoring him a 
weapon, he accidentally gave him the wrong one. Then he himself 
innocently wounded l.aertcs with the poisoned point. 

At that vety moment the queen, who had just tasted some wine 
whj^^^he king had prepared for Hamlet, fell dead, shrieking out 
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that she was poisoned ; and iJaertes, realizing that he too had been 
wounded mortally by the poisoned f$jl, confessed all. Thereupon 
Hamlet turned his sword on his itnc]e» thus fuThlling the oath made 
to his fathe/s spirit. 


. , 5 - CRITICAL REMARKS. 

As the title of the play shows, the main interest centres round a 
single hgurc — that of the young prince, the hun of a noble father and 
a weak mother. Of his father he himself said ; — 

** J?e was a tako him lur all in all, 

1 shall iu)t K)i)k npea liiii like (i. 2. 1S7); 

hib niotlu r stands selLcondeninwl, a woman of weak will and strong 
passions. Consc«iiiently, his own charaUer ib complic.-i‘ed and rather 
couuadjctory ; and this Is <iuitc appropriate, i.o. thoroughly in keep- 
ing with the general uncertainty of human motives and actions. At 
the same time, it causes some difhculty and considerable diftcrcnce 
of opinion about the whole play, and specially about the character 
of Hamlet himself. 

V Some people think that Shakespeare meant to de.scribc a great 
1' soul under ciicumslances for which it was. nevertheless, not rpiiie 
i great enough; anil they sui»port their view by ciuoting Handers 
f' own words : — 

“'rhe time is nut of joint ; -O ciiricd spite, 

T'lwl ever I bom to set ii right 'i. 5, 171) 

From this point of view Ilamlet may be regarded as a man of a 

higlily intellectual and moral nature, but without the mental and^ 



Litlier people think that Shakespeare meant to describe the para- 
lysing effect of too much consideration of the contingencies and 
possible consettuences of an action ; and these, again, can quote his 
own"wbr<ls in support of their view’: — 

**Tlie native hue of resolution 
j Is sickUed o’er with the pal^c.asi of tliought, 

' Aiid eTitertu'i<;e.s of great pitcli and momeut 
' With this regard their currents turn awry, 

) And lose the name of action '* (iii. i. 94). 

From this point of view Hamlet may be regarded as a man of weak 
will— will as weak as his mother’s— with .a natural tcnilency to 
dissimulation and a strong element of coAvardice. 
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Qth.ers, aj^ainj think Jbat Shakes}^earc iiieaiU to illustrate the 
|>ractical ncce:»f»ity of a due ^roporiiou bet^^eeS^IaHs^a^^ 
and rvom tills point of view Hamlet has an excess of inte Heq |, ^^lt j^ 
and a he pays too much alt^tibn to the 

workings of his ow n fancies and too Jiltle attention to the pressing 
facts of everyday life. Conseijuently, when he is suddenly plunged 
into circumstances dcnicimling instant action, he procrastinates till 
he is almost powerless to act. 

It may help us to arrive at a true estimate of llamlct, from 
Shakespeiire*s point of view, if we notice wljat Ins friends thought 
• of him, and what kind of men his friends were. Horatio, the 
devotedly unselfish “scholar and soldier”, and Fortinbras, the fiiin 
' self-possessed leader who is destined to reorganise the shaken king- 
dom and stand alone successful in the end, agree in their estimate 
of him; the humble servant speaks of his sweet and noble heart 
(v. 2. 342) ; tlie proud leader bids four captains 

*' Bear Haniki, like a soldier, to the stage ; 

Foi he was Ukeiy, had he been pur on, 

To have proved most loyally ” ;v. a. 380). 

The action of the play also brings onl certain facts about him wliicli 
can scarcely be misunderstood. 

He was assuredly Mrrv’, an<l showed his courage in very diflerent 
ways. For instance, he v^as as ready to follow the ghost (i. 4. 65), 
in sjnle of tlie earnest entreaties of his brave friends, as he was to 
board the pirate ship alone (iv. 6. 18) in contempt for cowardice 
and treachery; and his consistent altitude towards anything that was 
not absolutely sincere ami noble, was one of unsparing sarcasm and 
hostility, cf. his treatment of the king, Poloiiius, Osric, Roscncrantx, 
and Guildeiistem. 

He was also intensely aJ[ectfonnti’\ and it is, perhaps, not too 
much to say that, if cither Ophelia or his mother had been worthy 
of him and his love, he w’ould have succeeded instead of failing in 
the task assigned him. The vehemence of his love fur his father is, 
of course, one of the most iiCiportaiit features of the whole situation ; 
and even for his unworthy mother he had a strong affection. Hie 
passage iti i. 2. 70, &c., brings out his love for both father and 
mother, and should be compared with his own words about his 
mother (iii. 2. 353) after he knows the truth. 

He certainly has sd^-control^ and, indeed, considers it to be the 
greatest ornament in manners. He tells the First Player (iii. 2. 7) 
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"*You must acquire and beget a temperance*’: 

and directly afterwards he speaks to Horatio in the same strain : — 

“ Blest are those 

Whose blood and judgement are so well commingled. 

That they arc not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please, (live me that mtin 
That is not passion’s slave, ami 1 will wear him 
In my heart’s core’’ 'lii. a. 

He himself shows the most marycllous self-control wlnle Horatio 
and Marcclliis are tolling him about the appearance of the ghost 
(i. 2. 220, &c.), and, again, in hi.s interviews with the ghost (i. 5.), 
witli his mother (iii. 4. 140), and with Laertes (v. 2. 211). Even 
actions which seem to be rash, e.g. the rejectiim of Ophelia's love 
(iii. r.) and the murder of Polonius (iii. 4. 24), arc really part of his 
sun-uif of vengeance : — 

**'rhoii wretched, ra'di, intruding f*'<d, farowvll ! 

1 took ihcc for ihy better: take thy fortune ; 

Thou find'&t to be too busy is some danger”. 

Indeed, his self-control absolutely degeneiatcs into an excess of 
caution^ He keeps the ghost’s appearance a close secret, and 
makes even his dcare.sf and most triuited friends swear to do the 
same (i. 5. 125); he assuniC's madness (i. 5. 154); he devises ‘the 
play within the play’ (ii. 2. 507); he is for ever metlitating and 
reflecting 011 far-reaching ends and consideraiions, even when both 
his natural impulse and his national customs spur him to instant 
revenge, cf, the hiinous solilocpiy (iii, i. 56); the nature of the deed is 
repugnant to him. and lie intends to be master of the circumstances 
•which oppress him— to be quite suic that he is right both in the 
revenge itself and in the particular method of taking it. 

He is a man of gieat adUiriy with that .strong love of truth 
which almost invariably accompanies a real feeling for beauty. His 
appreciation and kiiowlcrige of dramatic poetry arc well brought 
out in his talks with the First IMaycr (ii. 2. 412; iii. 2. 1); though 
thirty years of age, he is anxious to rclur^to Wittenberg (i. 2. 1 12); 
he is continually reflecting on grave problems of ait and philosophy 
— the nature of man, the object of life, the Greek iiieal of moderation. 

He is also humorous^ with the deep jiathetic humour of the 
.schul.ir ; fur the faculty of the punster is the same as that of the great 
critic who ‘emends’ some comipt Cvreek or /.atiii text. Even in 
his moments of iiitensest pain he makes his pun or his point ; and in 
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i tliis Shakespeare shows his extraordinary knowledge of human 
nature, for the source of tears and laughter is one and the same. 
Cf. V. I. 166, &c^ 

One further point must be noticed, if only on accoun* of the mass 
of controversy to which it has given rise; it is the question of 
namlet* . s mad ness. If a man's own words ami the opinion of* 
imprejSSc^^ are worthy of trust, Handet was not mad. He 
warned Horatio that he might think meet 

** To put an antic disposition on “ ti. 3. 154} ; 

he told the two com tiers that both they and his uncle-father and 
aunt -mother were deceived I am but mail noilh-north-wcst : 
when the wind is southerly I know a hawk from a handsaw” 
(ii. 2. 3S9); he asserted pointedly to his mother; — 

1 csscnit.illy am not in madness, 

But mad in craft” -viii. 4. tSo). 

Againj that a sane mat) should say that he intended to. feign madness, 
should do so, shouhl subsequently go mad, should then commit a 
murder, and should still assert that he was feigning madnc^s in orttcr 
to divert the suspicions of the inurdeied man, is incredible. 

Lastly, not a single individual thought he was mad except tho:^' 
whom he deliberately deceived. The players were, at least, a* 
capable of judging as Polonius and his fccble-minded daughter; the 
grave-diggers were quite as shrewd as Ko.senc rant/, and Guihleiistern ; 
Horatio knew him just as w’ell as the queen did ; and Ihe e is much 
more evidence that the king thought him sane than that Fortinbras 
thought him insane. 

Ophelia is, in .^ome ways, the feminine counterpart of Hamlet; 
but, whereas Hamlet’s only difliculty is to express himself in action, 
her still more reserved woman’s nature finds difficulty in expressing 
itself even in language. She is dreamy, silent, and sweet, hut very 
weak — so weak as to be positively helpless; and, therefore, she 
must win our pity in spite of her unwilling treachery to Hamlet. 
For her songs, when she isc^nsane (iv. 5. 22), prove the depth of her 
love for him; and yet she betrays him to her father apparently without 
hesitation, and deserts him at the very moment when a woman’s 
help and love might have saved him. Ihit she is the daughter of a 
fool, and is motlierless. 

Laertes, Horatio, and the king, seem all intended to throw into 
r^ief the character of Hamlet. Laertes, unlike Hamlet, never 
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4.eHl»eratesj but, like llamlet, he is so perfectly sincere that the 
king has great difficulty in persuading hitn to dUshmilate (iv. 5.; Iv. 
7.J. The King, unlike both, is a coward and a sneak; but he 
deliberates almost as profoundly as Hamlet, and acts almost as 
promptly as Laertes. Hor/U io alone is sincere, deliberate, prompt. 
Indeed, Hamlet describes him (iiL 2. 48, &c.) as the personification 
of justice and self-control; he thinks of every one, and gives each 
man his due. Con'^eiinently, he never has time enough for thinking 
about himself to lose his self-control, and he L never pushing his 
own interest far enough to bring it into contlict with that of any one 
else. 

Polonius and Fortinbraa perhaps represent the two classes of 
Kli/abelhan courtiers. For'iinuras is the young, deep-hearted, 
high-vouled leader, of ‘‘mettle hot and full to some enterprise that 
hath a '-•tomacli in’t” (i. i. 96, &.C.). lV>i,oxu*s is a fawning, super- 
ficial, time-serving proverb-monger, who- -in the first ]>:ut of the 
play—.stjppUes the comic element, which the ginve-diggcrs supply 
afterwards. 
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Scene i : Elsinore. A platform before the castle. 

Francisco at his post. Enter to him Bernardo. 

Ber. Who’s there? 

Fran. Nay, answer me: stand, and unfold yourself. 
her. Long live the king 1 
Fran. Bernardo? 

Ber. He. 

Fran. You conic most carefully upon your hour. 

Ber. *T is now struck twelve; get thee to bed, Francisco. 
Fran. For this relief much thanks: ’tis bitter cold, 

And 1 am sick at heart. 

Ber. Have you had quiet guard? 

Fran. Not a mouse stirring. 

Ber. Well, good night. . lo 

If you do meet Horatio and Marccllus, 

The rivals of my watch, bid them make haste. 

Fran. I think 1 hear them. Stand, ho ! Who is there? 


Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 

Hor. Friends to this ground. 

Mar. And liegemen to the Dane. 

Fran. Give you good night. 

Mar. O, farewell, honest soldier : 

Who hath relieved you? 

Fran. Bernardo hath my place. 

Give you good night. [Exit 

Mar. Holla! Bemaroo! 

Ber. Say, 

What, is Horatio there? 

Hor. 4 piece of him. 

Ber. Welcome, Hdr^o: ivdeome, good Marcellus. 2 q 
Mar. What, has this thing^ appear’d again to-night? 

Ber. 1 have seen nothing;? 

(KSS) " B 
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Mar. Horatio says ’t is. but our fantasy, 

And will not let belief takb hold of him 
Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us: 

Therefore I have entreated him along 
With us to watch the minutes of this night, 

That if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes and s peak to it »i 1^.^ . 

//or. Tush, tush, *t will not appear. 

Ber. Sit down awhile ; 30 



//or. Well, sit we down, 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

. Her. Last night of all, 

Wheayond same star that’s westward from the pole 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 

The bell then beating one, — 

Enter Ghost. 

Mar, Peace, break thee off ; look, where it comes again ! 40 
Ber. In the same figure, like the king that ’s dead. 

Mar, Thou art a scholar; speak to it, Horatio. 

Ber. Looks it not like the king ? mark it, Horatio. 

Hor, Most like; it harrows me with fear and wonder. 

Ber. It would be spokq to. 

Mar. Question it, Horatio. 

Hor, What art thou, that usurp’st this time of night, 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march? by heaven 1 charge thee, speak I 
Mar. It is offended. 

Ber. See, it stalks away ! 50 

Hor. Stay ! speak, speak ! 1 charge thee, speak ! 

[Exit Ghost. 

Mar. ’T is gone, and will not answer. 

Ber. How now, Hor^tjo! you tremble and look pale: 

Is not this something more ^n fantasy? 

What think you on ’t? 

Hor. Before my God, I might not this bdieve 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
>Of mine own eyes. 

Mpe* Is >1 king? 
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Such was the very armour he had on 60 

When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 

So frown’d he once, when, in an angry paije , 

He smote the sledded Polacks on the icer^ 

*T is strange. • 

Mar. Thus twice before, and jump at this dead hour, 

With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 

Nor, In what ^arti^ul^r thought to work I knew not ; 

But, in the gr oss and of my opinion. ^ Ccw 

1'his bodcs^me, strange eruption to our state. 

Mar. Go^ Jfdw, sit down, and tell me, he that knows, 70 
Why this "same strict and most observant watch . 

So nightly toils the subject of the land, . -■ k 

And why such daily cgist of brazen cannon, 

And foreign mart (or implcrnents of war; 

Why such impress of shipu^nghis, whose sore task 
Does not divide th^ Sunday from the w^eck ; 

What might be toward, that this sweaty haste . 

Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day : 

Who is’t that can inform me? 

Hor. That can I ; 

At least the whisper ^es so. Our last king, 80 

Whose in^gge even buTnow appear’d to us. 

Was, as you know, by Fortinbr^.of Nprway, 
^^,SSSiSLSrick’d^on|^by a most cmtdaie pride, 
liar§f1f6 the c^i^at; in which oiir valiant Hamlet-' 

For so this side of our known world esteem’d him'^ 

I Did slay this Fortinbras; who, iJ^^S^al’d compact, 

Well ratified by la^v an>l heral^v. 

Did forfeit, with his life, all those his hinds 
Which he stood seized^L to the conqueror : 

^Against the which a rno!el 5 ^''competcnt 90 

AVas 9 H^ king; whicl\^d return’d »■ 

To the inliefifjihce'of Fortii*ras,'~ 

Had hehgen vanquisher by the same covenant 
And nf thg^art|cTe destgn^d^ Vvxv 

uHi^feJlAd^Sii^t JMow, sir, young Fortinbras, 

JOf uni^iproVed meme hot and full, # 

Hath m the skirts of Norway^ here and there 
Sh yk ’d up a list of lawl e^y sbmros. iu^ 

For food aind diet^ to soxne enterprise 
That hgjth^^sto^glA.kiL’t: which is no other— 

As it doth weir appear onto our state — 

But to recover ot us, by strong hand 

And ter ms cooipuUa torv. thosquforesaid lands 
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So by his father lost : and this, 1 take it, 

Is the main inoiive of our |3rcparations, 

The source of this our watch and the cliief head 
Of this post-haste and in the land, r 

Ber, 1 think it be po otn^r fcjut e’en so : 

Well may it sort that this pdrtehtbUs fijfure 
Comes^med through our watcE ; so like the king i lo 
That vt^aiid is the question of these wars. 

Hor. A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye. 

In the most high and pahny state of Rome, 

A li ttle ere the mightiest Julius fell, ' 

The graves stood lenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak gibber in the Roman streets : 
lAs stars with TOrafTof fire and dews of bloody, 
toisasjers in the sun ; and tl^ moist star ' 

^po n whose influence J^ptunVs empire st^d^^ ' 

'^^s sick*almosl to ^bmsday with eclipse : 1 20 

And even the like fn-^^irsiS^bl^erce events, 

As harbingers preceding smfihe fates 
And prologue to the omen“connJ^J^pn,u«.(^-*^ 

Have heaven and earth together adfiionstraled* 

Unto our cli iji^Uures and countr>'meu. 

Re-enter Ghost. 

But soft, behold ! lo, where it comes again ! 

I ’ll cross it, though it blast me. Stay, illusion ! 

If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, 

Speak to me : 

Jf there be any good thing to be dgne, ^130 

That may to thee do ease and to me, • 

Speak to m e ! ^ 

If thou art pn^*lojthycoi^ fate, 

■*Which, haj^ily, fotefin? 5 \ml|*^may avoid, 

O, speak ! 

Or it thou hast iiphoardcd in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 

For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death. 

Speak of it: stay, and sp^k! \Cock crvws^ Stop it, Marcellus. 

Mar, Shall I strike^ it with my partisan? J40 

‘ Hor, Do, if it wiTThot stand. 

Ber, ’T is here. 

Hor. ’T is here. 

Mar. ’T is gone ! \Exit GkosL 

We do it wrong, being so majestical, 

To it the show of violence ; 
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For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious 
^ Ber, It was about to speak when the cock crew. 

like a ^ilty thing 

, U^n a feanuLSimmons. I have heard, 

The cock, that is the trumpe^o the mt)rn, 1 50 

' Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
, Awake the god of day ; and at his ‘wa rning, 

i, Whether in sea or fire, ih"earfh or air," 

l^rEc' extravagant and erring spirit hies wr. 
fjFo iiis c onfine : and of the tnith herein 
'This present object made^?bl^tion.K‘ * ' - . ' 

A/rtr. It fiided on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say that ever A gainst that season comes L 
Wherein oiir Saviours birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 160 

' And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad, 

^ The nights avg^|Wholesome; then no planets strike, 

^ No fairy fSffi&sfnbr w^ghhath power to charm. 

So hallow’cTand so giS^otife is the time. 

//or. So h.'ive I heard and do in part believe it 
I But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 

\Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill : 

Break we our watch up ; and, by my advice, 

Let us impart what we have seen to-night 

Unto young Hamlet; for, upon my life, 170 

This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him : 

Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it, 

As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? 

Afar, Let ’s do ’t, I pr.ay ; and I this morning know 
Where we shall find him most conveniently. [Exeunt, 



Enter the King, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, Laertes, 
VOLTIMAND, Cornelius, Lords, and Attendants. 

King, Though yet of Hamlet oiir^ear brothers death . 
The memory be green, and that it us befitted 
To bear our hearts in grief and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe, 

,^Yet so far hath disgo^tion fought with namre \ 

That we with wisest sorrow think on hinT 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 

Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen, 
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The imperial jointress to thU. warlike ^ 

Have we, with a crclfe^&iTjfiy, V 

With an a^HsJ^femus and a dropj^ng eye, 

With mirth in funeral and with dirge in marriage, 

In equal scale weighing delight and dole, — 

Taken to wife : nor have we herein bam:^.d 
'•> Your b^er wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair alopg. For all^ur thanks. •* ■ 

Now follows t^M^Su knowj— young Fortinbms, 

Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 

Or thinking by our latc^ear brother’s death 
Our state to be disjoinj^kiid out of frame, 20 

Collcagued with the dream of his advantage, 
hath not fail’d to pester us with message, 

^Impqning the surrender of those lands 
Lost by his father, with all bonds of law, 

To our most valiant brother. So much for him. 

Now for oursdf and for this time of meeting : 

Thus much tfie business is : we have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras,— 

Who, impotent and bed-rid, scarcely hears , 

Of this his nephew’s purpose, — ^to suppre^ 30 

His further gait herein ; in that the IcvieC^'*'’ '’^ • 

The lists an^ffijl^rojjiqtli^^ all made 
Out of his sbj^'cf : and w e here dispatch 
You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway ; 

Giving to you no further personal power 
To bu^ess with the king more than the scope 
Of these delat^^d articles allow, 

' Farewell, andlet your haste comme.ndjyour ^uty.si'v 

I In that and all things will we show .our duty. 40 

King, We doubt it nothing : heartily farewell. 

[Exeunt Voitimand and Cornelius, 
And now, Laertes, what’s the news w^ith you? 

>You told us of some sjgij ; w'hat is’t, Laertes? 

You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, 

And lose your voice : w'hat wouldst thou beg, Laertes, 

That shall not be my offer, not thy asking? 

The head is not more native to the heart, 

The hand more instrumental to the mouth. 

Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father. 

What wouldst thou have, Laertes? 

Laer, Dread my lord, 50 
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Your leave and favour to return to France ; 

From whence though willingly I c&me to Denmark, 

To show my duty in your coronation, 

Yet now, ! must confess, that duty done. 

My thopg^Ms^d wishes bend again toward France, 

And gracious leave and pardon, 

King, Have you your father’s leave ? What says Polonius? 
Pol, He hath, my lord, wrung from me my s|Qw,leave Haiu 
By laboursome petition, and at last 
Upon his will I seal’d my hard consent ; 

I do beseech you, give him leave to go. 

King, Take thy fair hour, Laertes ; time be thine, 

And thy best graces spend it at thy will ! 

But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son, — 

Ham, [Asi/ie,] i^i'd less than kind 

King, How is irthat tlie cTouds still hang on you? 
j/am. Not so, my lord: I am too much i* the sun. 

Queen, Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour off, 

And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 

Do n'‘.i: for ever with thy vaifeiLiids 70 

Seek for thy noble father in the dust : 

Thou know’st ’t is common ; all that lives must die, 

Passing through nature to eternity. 

Ham, Ay, madam, it is common. 

Queen, If it be. 

Why seems it so particular with thee ? 

Ham, Seems, madam ! niiy, it is ; I know not ‘ seems *. 

- -’T is not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

-Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

J Nor windy suspiration pf forced breatli. 

No, nor the fruipol' HVer eye, 80 

Nor the dej^ted haviour of'the visage, 

'Together with all forms, moods, shows of grief, 

.That can denote me truly; these indeed seem. 

For they are actions that a man might play: 

But I have that within whicti^sseth show ; 

These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

King. ’Tis sweet and commcnda 1 % in your nature, Hamlet, 
[To give these mourning duties to your father: 

- But^ you must know, your father lost a father, 

That father lost, lost his, and the survivor bound 90 

In ifilial obligation for some term 

To do obsequious aoffipw ; but to pe^ever k-j . 

. In obstinate cond^iSment is a coune ^ 

Of impious, stub^raness r ’t is uhtWShiyygnef : 
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It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, - 
A heart unfortified, a min3 impatient, 
i\n understanding simple and unschooFd: ■ 

J'or what we know must be and is as common 

J ls any the most vulgar thing to sense, 

Vhy should we in our pe^iyish opposition ' *' 100‘ 

jTake it to heart ? Fie ! *t is a faolt to heaven, 

I A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

'To reason most absurd, whose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 

From the first corse till he that died to-day, 

■‘This must be so*. We pray you, throw to earth 
This unprevailing woe, and think of us 
As of a father : for let the world take note, 

You are the most immediate to our throne; 

And with no less nobility of love i lo 

Than that w'hich dearest father bears his son, 

Do I impart toward you. For your intent 
In going Back to school in Wittenberg, 

It is ihost retrograde to our desire: 

And we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 

Queen, Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet : 

I pray thee, stay with us; go not to Wittenberg. 

//am, I shall in all my best obey you, madam. 120 

Why, *t is a loving .and a fair reply : 

He as ourself in Denmark. Madam, come ; 

This gentle and unforced accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart ; in grace whereof 
No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell, 

And the king’s r);u^ie, the heavens shall bruit again, 
Re-speaking earthly thunder. Come away, 
t. [Exeunt all but Hamlef, 

Ham, O, that this tm) too solid flesh would melt, 
lyThaw and resolye itself into a dew I 130 

mx that the Evcrltetingi,had not fix’d 
|His cat^pn ’gainst self-slaughter! O God! God ! 

|H6w wQ£try, stale, flat and unprofitable 
fSeem to me all the uses of this world 1 i- 
{Fie on ’t ! ah fie ! ’t is ah unweeded garden, 

>That grows to seed ; things r ank and gross in n ature 
tjPosscss it m^ely. That it should cbiSe to this’P^ 
two months dead 1 nay, not so much, not two : 
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Enter Hor.\tio, Marcelu:s, and Bernardo. 

Hor Hail lo your lordship! 

tiam. 1 am glad to see you well : 

Horatio,*— or I do forget myself, , i6i 

Hor, The same, my lord, and your poor sei"vant e\*er. 
Ham. Sir, my good friend ; I *11 change that name with you : 
And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio ? 

Marcellus ? 

Mar. My good lord — 

Ham. I am very glad lo see you. i/ Good even, sir. 

But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg ? 

Hor. A truant disposition, good my lord. 

Ham. I would not hear your enemy say so, 170 

Nor shall you do mine ear that violence 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself : 1 know you are no truant. 

But what is your affair in Elsjnore.^e. \ 

We *11 teach you to drink <leep ere you depart. 

Hor. My lord, 1 came to see your father's funeral. 

Ham. 1 pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-student ; 

1 think it was to see my mother's wedding. 

Hor. Indeed, my lord, it follow’d bard upon. 4 ... 

H<^m. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral baked-meafs 180 
Oid coldly jfurnish forth the marriage tables. 


So a king ; that was, to this, , 

iHypytStP to a sgjLyr JPling to my mother * 
^That heTTright'lfet bgtgm^e winds of heaven 
fVisit her face too roughiy. Heaven and earth ! 

M i^^ t J remember.^ why, she would hang on him ^ 

As if increase of appetite had grown 
. By what it fed on : and yet, ivithin a month — 

Let me not think on ’t— Fi-ailty^ t^y name is woman !- ^ 
A little month, o r^e re those shoes were old \ * 
iWith which she follow’d my pbbr father's body, 
fLike Niobe, all tears, why she, even she — 

'O God! a beast, that wants di^QQijrii.e,of. reason, x-f 
• Would have mourn’d longer— married with my uncle, 
^My father’s brother, but no more like my father 
jThan I 10 Hercules: within a month: 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes,') 

She married, v > 

It is not, nor it canhot come to good : 

But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue. 


i 
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Would I had met my dearest foFin heaven 
Or ever I had seen that Hay, Horatio ! 

My father! — methinks I see ray father. 

, Hor, O where, my lord.^ 

//apN, In my mind*s eye, Horatio. 

^or. 1 saw him — oitce ; he was a goodly king. 

/fapti. He was a man, take him fQr,.all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. < 

//or. My lord, 1 think I saw him yesternight. . 

Hafn. Saw? who? 190 

Hor. My lord, the king your father. 

, Hapn. The king my father ! 

Hor. Season your admiration for a while 
With an atlent ear, till I may deliver, 

Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 

This marvel to you. 

Hapn. For God’s love, let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 

Marcejlus and Bernardo, on their watch, 

In the dead vast and middle of the night, 

Been thus encounter’d. A figure like your father. 

Armed at point exactly, cap-k-pd, 200 

Appears before them, and with solemn march 
Goes slow and stately by them : thrice he walk’d 
By their oppress’d and fear-surprised eyes, 

Within his truncheon’s length ; whilst they, distill’d 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 

Stand dumb and speak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did ; 

And 1 with them the third night kept the watch : 

Where, as they had' deliver’d, both in time. 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 2fo 
The apparition comes : I knew your father ; 

These hands are not more like. 

HafPt.^ But where was this? 

Mar. My lord, upon the platform where we watch’d. 

Hapn. Did you not speak to it ? 

Hor. ^ My lord, I did ; 

But answer made it none : yet once methought 
It lifted up it head and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak ; 

But even then the morning cock crew loud, 

And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 

And vanish’d from our sight. 

Happi. T is very strange. 


220 
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Hor, As I do live, my honour’d lord, ’t is true ; 
And we did think it writ down in ouf duty 
To let you know of it. 

Ham, Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night? 

\ We do, my lord. 

Ham, Arm’d, say you ? 

Har, ) ^rm’d, my lord. 

Ham. From top to toe ? 


Afar. 

Ber. 


My lord, from head to foot. 


Ham. Then saw you not his face? 

Hor. O, yes, my lord ; he wore his beaver up. 230 

Ham. What, look’d he frowningly? 

Ilur. A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 

Ham. Pale or red ? 

Hor. Nay, very pale. 

Ham, And fix’d his eyes upon }'ou? 

Hor. Most constantly. 

Ham. 1 would I had been there. 

Hor. It would liJive much amazed you. 

Ham. Very like, very like. Stay’d it long? 

Hor, While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred. 

Hor. Not when I saw’t. 

Ham. His beard was grizzled ? no? 24.0 

Hor. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 

A sable silver’d. 

Ham. I will watch to-night ; 

Perchance ’t will walk again. 

Hor. I warrant it will. 

Ham. If it assume my noble father’s person, 

T ’ll speak to it, though hell itself should gape 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 

If you have hitherto conceal’d this sig^t, 

Let it be tenable in your silence still ; 

And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 

Give it an understanding, but no tongue: 250 

I will requite your loves. So, fare you well : 

Upon the platform, ’twixt eleven and twelve, 

^ 1 ’ll. visit you. 

All. Our duty to your honour. 
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Ham, Your loves, as mine to you : farewell. 

[Exeunt ail but Hamlet 
My father’s spirit in arms ! all is not well ; 

I doubt some foul play : would the night were come ! 

Till then sit still my soul ; foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. [Exit 


Scene 3 : A room in Poloniums house. 

Enter Laertes and OPHELIA. 

Laer, My necessaries are embark’d : farewell : 

And, sister, as the winds give benefit 
And convoy is assistant, do not sleep, 

But let me hear from you. 

Op/i, Do you doubt that ? 

Laer, For Hamlet and ihc trifling of his favour, 

Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood, 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

The perfume and suppliance of a minute, 

No more. 

Oph, No more but so? 

Laer. Think it no more : lo 

For nature cres^nt Hoes not grow^ alone t 
In thmvs and bulk, but, as this temple w^axes. 

The inward sejyice of tiie mind and soul 
Grows wide wi]^l. Perhaps he loves you now, 

.And ngjv.ijio SQ.il nor caBjeT doth besmirch . 

The virjtWof his will : but you mustlear, 

His greatness weigh’d, his will is not his own ; 

For J^iimself is subject to his birth: 

He not, as unvalued persons do, 

- Csuye tor himself^ for on his choice depends 20 

The safety and he|^th of this whole state ; w*-' \ ‘ »- 

And therefore must his choice be circumscribed 
M Unto the v<^e and yielding of that body 
Whereof hels the he'id. Then if he says he loves you, 

It fits your wisdom so far to believe it 

As he in his particular act and place 

May give his saying deed ; which is no further . 

Than the niain voice^gf.Dennjjark goes withal, 

S hen weigh wTiWlossTyo h^j^&may sustain,* 

■ with too cre^nt ear you li^mssongs, 4 ; JO* 

or lose„y,Qur.ljgjH or jjpur chaste treasure opfen 
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Scene 3.] . 

,To his iining.^ler’d impoxiunity. r;fi.c.JCT .* 
iF ear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sistefr, 

^nd keep you in the rear of your affection, 
jOut of the shot and danger of desire. 

Jl'he chariest maid is prodigal enough, 

' ff she unmask her beauty to the moon : 

Virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes : 

The c anker g^ s the infants of the sprinir r, . . 
j. Top oft bSoreuieir bu{^^s disclosed^ " 40 

" And inUie mom and li^d dew of youth 
Contagic)jy[s^ blastments arc most imminent, v 
Be wary then ; best safety lies in fear : 

Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 

OpA, 1 shall the effect of this good lesson keep. 

.; As watchman to my heart. But, good my brother, 

; Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 

■ Show jiie the steep and thorny tvay to heaven ; •. 

Whiles, like a pufTd and recfelcss libertine, ‘ 

Himself tl^e primrose path of dalliance treads ‘-.a-J • 

And r6cfe hot his own I'cdc. ^ 

Liter, O, fear me not. 

I stay too long : but here my fatlicr comes. 


Ert/er POLONlUS. 

A double blessing is a double grace ; 

Occasion siiilles upon a second leave. 

Poi. Yet b^re, Laertes ! aboard, aboard, for shame ! 

'I'he wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 

And you are stay’d for. There ; my blessing with thee I 
And these few pr^ljjls' ln thy memory » - C' 

See thou ch y acter. thoughts no tong ue. ** - ' 

Nor any unproportioii’d tho uglij'hi^S iTir * ' “ '60 

ffe llTt5iHjiitltIl2Cr,''Buni^^ . vi 

Those friends thou hast, and their adoptionAtfira, ^ 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of sted, 

But do not dulj thy pihn with entertainment \ 
vOf each new'^tch’d, untlc^ed comrade. Beware ■. 

?Of entrance to a quarrel, but, being in, - 
^’Bearj^that the opposed may beware ofihee. 

^ive every man thy ear, but few thy voice : 

|Take each hian’s ceQsu^'e, but reserve thy judginncnt 
fCostly thy habit as thy purse can buy, ■ * 7a 

|But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 

|For the apparel oft proclaiins the man, 

^ And they in France of the rank and station 
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Are(of anA that 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be\^rr 
For loan oft loses both itself and frien*^ ' 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbaj^dry. ' 

This above all : to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 8o 

Farewell rVny^blessing sja|on this in thee! i- ' 

Laer, Most humbly dc^fake my leave, my lord. 

PoL The time incites you ; go ; your servants lejad. 

Laer, Farewell, C3phelia, and remember well 
What I have said to you, 

Oph. *T is in my memory lock’d, 

And you yourself sliall keep the key of it. 

Laer. Farewell. [A'.iV/. 

PoL Wha^is /t, Ophelia, he hath said to you ? 

(?///. *ri§^pease you, something touching the Lord Hamlet. 

PoL Marry, well bethought : 90 

’T is told me, lie hath very oft of late 
Ciiven private time to you, and ytm yourself 
Have of your audience been most free and bounteous : 

If it be so — as so ’t is put on me, 

And that in way of caution— 1 must tell you, 

You do not understand yourself so clearly 
As it behoves my daughter and your honour. 5 
What is between you? give me up the triith. 

Oph. He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders 
Of his affection to me. loo 


PoL Affection ! pooh! you speak like a green girl, . 

.♦^Unsifted in such peri lous circu mstance. 

Do you believe his tender&7as you call them? 

oph, 1 do not know, my lord, what 1 should think. 

PoL Marry, 1 ’ll teach you :,.ffeink yourself a baby, 

I'hat you have ta’en ^ese teiiflS??1ror true pay, 

Which are not steriing. Tcn^ r yourself more dearly ; 

I Or — n ot to crack me \vind oTth e poor phrase. 

’ ^mmi^ it tbus— you 'Jl tender ine a fool. 

" ^gWp Mylord, he IjatK importurieiT me with love 1 10 
Iffnonourable 

PoL Ay, fashiPH you may call it; go to, go to. 

Oph, And hath given countenance to his speech, my lord, 
With almost allthe holy vows of heaven. 

PoL Ay, sfffMStt to catch woo^ocks. . I do know, 

When the blooaDums, how prodj^l the soul 
Lends the tongue vows: these ol^es, daughtex^ 
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Giving more light than heat, extinct in both,- 
Even in their promise, as it is a-mald^ng, 

,You must not take for fire. From tSis time 120 

Be something of your maiden presence ; 

Set your emr aopj^f tE^a hi^er rg^t^ 

Than, a command to pi^Bfr^or Lord HamletA 
Believe so much in him, that he is young, ' 

And with a larger tether may he walk 
'Fhan may be given you: in tew, Ophelia, 

Do not believe his vows ; for they are brokers, 

Not of that dye which their investments show, 

But mere implorators of unholy suits, . 

Breathing like sanctified and pious f rauds 130 

The better to beguile. This is for allT*^ 

I would not, in plain terms, from yiis time forth, 

Have you so slatra^f'!^Shy momentHeisure 
As 10 give wor(Is"or talk with the Lord Hamlet. 

Look to *t, I charge you : come your wa^ 

Op/t, I sh^l obey, my lord, [Exeunt 

Scene 4: The platform. 

Enter Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. 

Ham. The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 

Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air. 

Ham. What hour now? 

Hor. I think it lacks of twelve. 

Ham. No, it is struck. 

Hor. Indeed ? 1 heard it not : then it draws near the season 
Wherein the spirit held his wont to w^alk. 

[A flourish of trumpets., and ordnance shot off within. 
What does this mean, my ford? 

Ham. The king doth wake to-night and lakes his rouse, 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels ; 

And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 10 

The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. ^ 

Hor. Is it a custom? 

Ham. Ay, marry, is *t ; 

But to my mind, though I am native here 

Andt^to .^e manner born, it is a custom 

Mom honour’d fte.breach than the observance. 

This heavy-headed revel ealSiand west 
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They clcpe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 

Soil our addition ; and indeed it takes 20 

From our achievements, though perform’d at height, 

The pith and marrow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 

As, in their birth —wherein they are not guilty, 

Since nature cannot choose his origin — 

By the overgrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 

Or by some habit that too much oVer-leavens 

The form of plausive manners, that tliese men, 30 

Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 

Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star, — 

Their virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo — 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
from that particular fault: the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal 

Enter GHOST. 

Hor, Look, my lord, it comes ! 

Ham,- Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 40 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts ifrom hell, 

, Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee ; I ’ll call thee Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane ; O, answer me I 
Let me not burst in jgnorance; but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 

• Have burst their cerements ; w'hy the sepulchre, 

V Wherein we saw thee quietly inum’d, 

! Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 50 

\ To cast thee up again. What may this mean, 

. That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

I Making night hideous ^ and we fools of nature 
So horridly to shake our disposition 
' With thoughts beyond the reaves of our souls? 

Say, why is this? wherefore? what should we do? 

ffoK It beckons you to go away witiTiti 1 
As if it some impartment did denSre 
To you alone. . 
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That our devices ^till arc overthrown* 

Out thoughts are ours, tbiir ends none of our own 

So think thou vrilt no becond husband 

But die thy thoughts when thy first lord is dead. 

P Queen. Not raith to me gitc food^ not heaven light I 
Spoit and repose lock ftom me cla> and night 1 
1 o dcbpcration tuin my trust and hope 1 
An anchor’s cheer in pribon he my scope! 

Each opposite that blanks the face of joy 
Meet what I would ha\c well and it destioy^ 

Both licit and ntucc pursue me lasting stiife; 

If, ont c a widow , f \ ci I be wile * 

/Ittm If she should break it now * 

P. King. ’I IS deeph swoiii Sweet, leave mcbeie awhile. 
My spuits glow dull, and fain I would beguile 
1 he ic dious d i> with slct p 

P Queen Sleep lock thy Inam , 200 

And nevci come inisc hance between us twain ^ [Lju/ 

I/am Madam, how like you this play’ 

Quetn 1 he lady doth protest too much, methmks 
ham Of but she’ll keep hci woid 

Have you heard die argument? Is thei c no offence 
in 

I/am No, no, they do but jest, poison m jest, no offence 
I’ then 01 id 

What do vou tall the play? 209 

Ilam The MousC'trap Mjuiy, how’ Tiopically This 
plav is the image of a murdei done in \ lemia^ Gonrago is 
the duke’s name, his wife, Bapiista )0u shall see anon, ’tis 
a knavish piece of work but what o’ that? your majesty and 
we that have ficc souls, it touches us not let the gaUed lade 
wince, our withers are unwrung 

Enter Lucianus 

This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king 
OpHf You aie as good as a chorus^ my lord. 

Ham I cooTd mterpiet between you and your tove, if f 
couM sec the puppets dallying. » ^ 

Ojbh Still better, and worse* 220 

itaM. So you must take your husbands Begin, murdeicr, 
Ichvc thy daimiable £u:e(», am begin. Come * toe croaking 
raven doth bellow fbi leven^V 
Lue« Thoughts black, han% apt, drags fit, and tune agreeing; 
Confh4crate season, e w no creatute seeing , 

Thou mmtuie rank, of midnight w6eds cpl&cted, 

<«W 


B 
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With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, 

Thy natural nia^ic and dire property, 

On A\hulcsomc life usurp immediately, 229 

[Fours the poison into the slecpeFs ear. 
Horn. He poisons him i’ the garden for his C'^tate. 1 1 is 
name’s Gonzngo: the stor\ is extant, and writ in very choice 
Italian: you shall sec anon how the murderer gets the love of 
Gonzago’s wife. 

Oph. The kin^ rises. 

Ham. What, frighted with false fire? 

Otteen. How faros iny lord? 

Pot. Gi\ e o’er the play. 

Hi/ij^. Give me aonic light: away! 

Alt. Lights, lights, lights ! 

[K.xeunt alt but Hamlet and Hortdio. 
Ham. Why, let the strii'kcn deer go weep, 240 

The hart ungallod play ; 

Tor some must watc h, while some must sleep; 

'J'hiis runs the \vorld away. 

Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers- if the rest of 
my fortunes tuiu I'urk with me— with two Pio\incial roses 
on niy lazed shoes, get me a fcllowsliip in a cry of players, sii ? 
Hor. Haifa share. 

Ham. A whole one, I. 

For thou (lost know, O Damon clear, 2«;o 

This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now icigns hero 
A very, very - pajock. 

Hor. You might have rhymed. 

Ham. O gcK»d Horatio, I’ll take the ghosl’.s ivord for a 
thousand pound. Didst pciceivc? 

Hor. \ cr>' well, my loid. ’ 

Ham. Upon the talk of the poisoning? 

Hor. I did veiy well note him. 

Ham. Ah, ah ! Come, some music ! come, the recorders : 
For if the king like not the comedy, 261 

Why then, belike, he likes it not, perdy. 

Come, some music! ^ 

Re-enter Rosencrantz / 7 «rf GuilrDENSTEKN. 

GtiiiiL Good my lord, vouclisafe me a word with you. 

Ham. gir, a whole history. 

Guild. The king, sir,- 
Ham. Ay, sir, what of him? 

Guild. Is iaj^s retirement marvellous distempered. 
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//iwi. With drink, sir? 

CuSitl No, my lord, rather with choler. 2^ 

Nam. Your wis^lgm should show itself more rkhei to 
signify this to iho doctor, for, for me to put him to his pui- 
gation would perhaps plunge him into fat more choler. 

Guild, Good my lord, put youi discourse into some frame 
ami blurt not so wildly from my affuir. 

//*•;;/, J am tame, sjr: pronounce. 

Giidd, rho queen, yotir motbei, in most great affliction of 
spiiit, h«ath sent me to you. 

Ham. You are welcome. 279 

Guild, Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not of the light 
breed. If It shall please you to make me a vi holesonie ansivcu 
I will do your molherS coimnandmcnt : if not, yom paidon 
and my letmn shall be the end of my business. 

‘ Ham, Sir, I cannot. 

Uuiid, What, my lord? 

Ham, Make you a wholesome answer ; m> wit’s diseased, 
but , sir, such answer as I am make, you shall command , 
01 ittthcr, ns you say, my mother, thercfoie no moie, but to 
the matter: my mother, you say, - 289 

Ros Then thus she says; your bchruioni hatli struck hci 
into anui/tmenl and admuation. 

Ham O wonderful son, that can so astonish a mothei 1 
Tint i** theie no secjuel at the heels ol this inothei’s admiiation? 
Impait. 

Ko^ She desires to speak with you m her closet, eie you go 
to bed, 

J/am, We sliall obey, weie she ten times oui mother. Have 
you uny fuither trade with us? 

Rof. My loid, you once did love me. 

Ham.^o 1 do still, by tho^e pickets and stealers 300 

Ro^. Good my loid, what is your cause of dislcmpci? you 
do siuely bar the dooi upon your own libcity, if you deny 
your griefs to your filend. 

Ham Sir, I lack advancement. 

Kos, How can that bc^ when you have the voice of the king 
himself for your succession in Denmaik? 

J/am, Ay, sir, but ‘ Wliile the grass grows*,- the piovcib 
is somctliing musty. 

RennUr Players twVA recorders. 

0 , the recorders! let me see one. To wnthdratv with you:— 
why do you go about to recovet the wind of me, as if you 
w ould drive me into a toil? 31 1 
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Gut7il O, my loid, if my duty be too boW, my love is too 
unmannerly. 

/fajfi, I do not well understand that. Will you play upon 
this pipe? 

Cutid. My lord, 1 cannot. 

I pray you. 

Cut/d Believe me, I cannot. 

Jfam. I do beseech you, 

Oui/d I know no touch of it, my lord. 320 

Ham. *T is as easy as lying'; govern these vcnta,ges wnth 
your fin^oi^ and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and 
It will discouise most eloquent music. Look you, those are 
the stops. 

Uut7d But these cannot I command to any utterance of 
harmony ; I have not the skill 

//tvn. Why, look you now, how unwdrthy a thing you 
make of me ! You would play upon me ; you would seem to 
know my stops ; you w ould pluck out the heait of my m> stery ; 
you would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my 
compass; and thete is much music, excellent voice, m this 
little oigan ; yet < annot you make it speak, ’h blood, do you 
think 1 am easier to be played on than a pipe? Call me what 
instrument you will, though you can hret niO) yet you cannot 
play upon me. , 335 

POLONIUS. 


God bless you, sir \ 

Pol. My lord, the queen would speak with you, and pre- 
sently. 

Ham, Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a 
camel? 340 

Pol. By the masi^ and ’t is like a camel, indeed. 

Horn. Methinks it is hke a weasel. 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel 
Ham. prlik^li.whale? 

Pol. Very like a" wliale. 

Ham. Then 1 will come to my mother by and by. [Aside.] 
They fool me to the top of iny Dental will come by and by. 
Po 7 , 1 will say so. * " [Exii Pol^mus. 

Ham. * By and by’ is easily said. Leave me, friends. 

[Ejireuini alt but Hamlet. 

! *T is now the very Witching time of mght, 550 

W'hen churchyards yawn and bell Usi^ breadtes out 
Contagion to this world: now could 1 drink hot blood, 
do such Intter business as the day 
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Would quake to IcK^c oa Softl to my mother. 

0 hearty lose not thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of Nero linter this firm bosom: 

Let me be cruei» not unnatutal : 

1 will speak dagg^ers to her^ but use tyanet 
My tongue ancfboul in this be hypocrites; 

How in my wox'ds soever she be shent, 360 

To give them senis hover, my soul, consent I ^ [£r^.. 

$C£NE 3 : A room l» ike cattle. 

^ Enter Kmc, Rosencrantz, <»»</Guii.oekstern. 

Kinf[. 1 like him not, nor stands it safe with us 
To let bis madneto range. Theieforc prepare you ; 

T y^ur commission will forthwith dispatch, 

And he to Englmid shall along with you : 

The terms of our estate may not endure 
Hamrd so near ua as doth*houriy grow 
Out of his lunacies. 

Guild, We will ourselves provide: 

Most holy and religious fiear it is 
To keep those many many bodies safe 
That live and feed upon your majjesty. 10 

Rot, The single and peculiar life is bound, 

With all the strength and armour of the mmd, 

To keep Itself from noyance; but much more 
That spirit upon whose weal depends and rests 
The lives of many. The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone ; but, like a gulf, doth draw 
What’s near it with it : it is a mas>sy wheel, 

Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount, 

To wlio^ huge spokes ten themsand lesser things 

Are mortned and adjoin’d ; which, when it falls, 20 

Each small annexment, petty consequence, 

Attends the boisterous ruin. Never utpne 
Did the king eigb, but with a genhrd groan. 

Atm yotii I pray you, to thi| speedy voyage ; 

For we wiit fettiirs put upon this fear,' 

Which now goesrtoo free^feoledir 

WSwaitasteua 
Rdsmtmtitg tmd QuiUtn$Um, 
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Enter POLONIUS. - 

PoL My lord, he ’s going to his mother^s closet : 

Behind the arras 1 *11 convey myself, 

To hear the process ; I *11 warrant she *11 tax him home: 

And, as you said, and wisely was it said. 30 

*T is meet that some more audience th«in. a mother, 

Since nature makes them partlaf, .should o*erhear ' 

The speech, of vantage. Fare you well, my liege: v 
I *11 call upon you ere you go to bod, 

And tell you what I know. 

King. Thanks, dear my lord. [Exit Polonius. 

O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon*t, 

A brothei**s murder. Pray can I not, 

Though inclination be as "sharp as will : * 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 40 

And, like a man to double business bound, 

I stand in pause where 1 slmll first begin, 

And both neglect. What i( this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself v^th brothcr*s blood, 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy 
But to confront the visage of offence? 

And what *s in prayer but this twofold force, 

To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon'd being down? Then I *11 look up; 50 

My fault is past. But O, what form of prayer 

Can serve my turn? ‘ Forgive me my foul murder*? 

That cannot be ; since I am still ^bssess*d 
. Of those effects fof w hich f did the murder, 

My crown, mine own am bition and my queen. 

May one be pardon’d andTretam the offence? 

In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 

And oft *t IS seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law : but 't is not so above ; ' 6 a 

. There is no shuffling, ll^re the action lies 
In his true nature, and wc ourselves compell’d, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of opr fauUsj . > 

To give in evidence.. What, then-? “what rests? 

I Try what repentanoii can : what w it 
f Yet w’hat can it when one, can not repent?. * 

4 O w retched state 1 O bosom black as death V 
' O limed soul, that, struggling to .be fwfe, - ' 
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Art more engaged ! Help, .angels ! make alsay ! 

Baw, stubborn knees ; and^ heart .with strings of steel, 70 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe! 

All may be well. \Retires cutd kneels. 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. Now might I do it pat, now he is praying ; 

^ And now 1 ’ll do’t : aiid so be goes to heaven : 

■ And so am’ I revenged. That would be scann’d : 

A villain kills my father ; and for that, 

1, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven. 

O, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

He took my father grossly, full of breads 80 

With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May; 

And how his audit stands who knows save Heaven? 

But in our circumstance and course of thought, 
t'r is heavy with him : and am 1 then revenged, 

To take him in the purging of his .soul, 

When he is fit and season’d for his passage? 

No! 

Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid hent: 

When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage, 

At game, a-swearing, or about some act 90 

That has no relish of salvation in ’t ; 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven, 

And that his soul may be as damn’d and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. ^ My mother stays: 

This physic but prolongs thy sickly days. ^ {Exit 

King. {Eising.'] My words fly up, my.lhoughts remain below : 
Words Without thoughts never to heaven go. [Exit 


Scene 4: T/ie ^ueetCs closet ‘ 

Enter Queen and Polonius. 

Pol. He will come straight Loo^ you lay home to him ; 
Tell hini. his pranks have been too broad to bear with, 
Andjhat your grace bath screenM and stood between 
,Mu6h heat axwj hJnL . 1 ’H sconco me even here. 

Pray you- be round wthfhiiti. . 
fidm ^ ' [ . Mother, mother, mother I 

Quei^, i ypu> fear me not. Withdraw, I hear 

hitn coming. ' V , ‘ {Polonius kide^s dekind tke arras. 
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HAMtET. 

Mim. Now, mother, what’s the matter? 

Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 
Mother, you have my father much offended. lo 
Come, come, you £SSwer with an 'idle tongue. 

J/a»e. Go, go, you question with A wicked tongue. 

QueM Why, how now, Hamlet! 

* What’s the matter now? 

Qj^een, Have you forgot me? 

Ham. No, by the rood, not so : 

You are the queen, your husband’^ brothet’s wife ; 

And - woulvl it were not so !^you are my mother. 

Queen. Nay, then I ’ll set those to you that can speak. 
Ham* Come, come, and sit you doivn ; you shall not budge , 
You go not till 1 set you up a glass 

Whcie you may see the inmost part of you. 20 

Queen. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder me? 

Help, help, ho < 

PoL [aehind.] What, ho-! help, help, help! 

Ham. [p^enving!] How now ! a rat? Dead, for a ducal, 
dead ! {M(tA*es a pass ihr&ugh the amts. 

PoL [Pefttnd.'] O, 1 am slain! [FaK^ and du^. 

Queen. O me, what hast thou done? 

Ham. Nay, I know not? is it the king? 

Queen. O, what a tash and bloody deed is this ! 

Ham. A bloody dcovi ^ almost as bad, good mother, 

As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

Queen* As kill a kmgt 

Ham. Ay, lady, ’t was my word 

\I4fls up ike anras and mseavers Pahmus. 
Thou wretched. rAsl^ intruding fool, farcwetlt 
I took thee foj thy better : take thy fortune ; 

Thou fmd’bt to bO too busy is some danger. 

Leave wringing of your hands; peace! sit you down, 

And let me wnng your heart j for so I shauj, * 

If it be made of penetrable stuff, a ^4 

If damned custom have not it 50 

^ That it be proof and bqlwaik against sense. 

"1 Queen, what have 1 done, that thoti dar^at wag thy tongue 
\ 111 noise so tude against me? , « , 

/faml. . SucHaftad * 4^ 

That blurs the gra^ and blush of modesty^ 

\ Calls virtue hypoente, tukes off thfi rose 
V From the lair mrehead of an innocent love 
t^iiAgd sets a blister there, makes marriage^vows 
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As false as dicers* oaths O, such a deed 
As fiotn the^body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and SKvect lehgion makes 
A ihapsody of >\oids* heasen’s i^co dotli glow; 

Yea, tins solidity and compound mass, 

With tristful visage, as against the doom, 50 

U I bought sick at the act 
Qunn Ay me, what act, 

That loais $0 loud, and thundeis m the mdex^ 

//aw Look hcr^ Upon this pirtnce, and on this, 

The touiUcifeit presentment of two biotheis 
See, what .1 giacc uas scaltd on this bion ; 
ii) ptuon’s cm Is, the front ot Jove himself, 

An eye like Mats, to thi eaten and command; 

A station like the herald Metcui> 
lighted on a heaven kissing hill; 

A combination and a foim indeed, 60 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 

To give the world assurance of a man 

this was >oui husband Look you now, what follows 

I i tie lb your hiubaud; like i mildew'd eai, 

RhHling hib wholesome bioihei Have >ou eycs> 

Could >ou on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this mooi ^ Ha* h.xvc you eyes^ 

You (annot call it love, foi at >otu age 
rho iu > day m the blood is tame, itS humble, 

Ail<i waits upon tlic judgement and what judgement 70 
Would step fiom this to this? Sense suic you liavc, 

Klse could you not have motion, but suic that sense 
Is apoplcv’d ; fo; madness would not ert, 

^0l sense to ecstasy was ne*cr so thrall’d 
But It iCbetSi ed bOme quantity of choice, 

To SCI ve m such a diffeiente What devil was t 
1 hat thus liath cloren’d }ou at hnodman-blmd? 

Lyes without feclmg, feeling without sight, 

£.11 a without hands or eyes, smclbng sans all 

Oi but a sickly pait of one Uue scnbC 80 

C ould not bO mope. • 

O shame * where is thy blush? Rebellious hell, 

If thou,cdnst mutine m a matron’s bones, 

To flammg youth let v ntue he as wax, 

And melt in her own firef proclaim no shame 
When the compulsive ardour gives the diarge. 

Since host rtsetf as actively doth bum 
And reason pandata will 
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Queen, O Hamlet, speak no more : 

^Thou tuin^bt mine eyes into my veiy soul ; 

I And there I see such black and grainod spots 90 

As will not leave their tinct 

O, speak to me no moi c ; 

Thcbc words like dagg^cis enter in mine eais; 

No moic, sweet Hamlet < 

J/cun. A murderer and a villain ; 

A slave that is not twentieth part the lithe 
Of your precedent lord; a vice of kings ; 

A cutpurse of the cmpite and the rule, 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 

And put It in liis pocket ! 

Quec/i, No more ! 

Haw. A king of shteds and patches— 

£nftr Ghost. 

iSave me, and hover o’er me with your wiug*», luo 

{You heavenly guards I What would your gracious figure? 
Queen. Alas, he ’s mad ! 

Ilam. Do >ou not come your taidy son to chide, 

That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command? 
t), say! 

GhotL Do not forget: this visitation v 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted puipose. 

Eut look, amazement on thy mother sits; 

O, step between her and her fighting soul : 1 10 

Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works : 
iSpeak to her, Hamlet. 

Nnm, IIow is it with you, lady? 

Queen, Alas, how is *t with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy 
And with the incorporal air do hold discom*S6? 

Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep; 

And, as the sleeping soldiers tn the alarm, 

Your bedded hair, like life in cxciements. 

Start up and stand anfcnd O gentle son, 

Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper lao 

Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look? 

ffafn. On him, on him you^ how pate he glarejs 1 

His fbrin and cause conioin’d, prpachtng to stones, 

Would make them capable. Do not look upon me ; 

X Lest with this piteous action you convert 
My stern effeas : then what 1 have to do 
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Will want ttue colour; tears percliance for blotxl. 

Queen. To whom do you speak this? 

Ham. Do you see nothing there? 

Queen. Nothing at all ; yet all tliat is I see. 

Ifam. Nor did you nothing hear? 

Queen. No^ nothing but ourselves. 

/lam. Why. look you there 1 look, how it steals ‘away! 
hy father, in nis habit as he livcdl 132, 

Look, where hc^goes, even now, out at the portal ! Ghost. 

Qtieen. This is the vef y coinage of your brain ; 

This bodiless creation ecstasy 
Is very cunning in. 

flam. Ecstasy ! 

My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 

And makes as healthful music : it is nut madness 


I'hdt I have uttered : bring me to the teat, 

/Vud 1 the matter will re-word ; w’hich madness 
Would g{unbol from. Mother, for love of grace, 

T.ny not that flattering unction to your soul, 

'J'liat not your trespass, but my madness speaks : 

It will but skin and him the ulcerous place, 

Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven ; 

Repent what ’s past, avoid what is to come, 

And do not spread the compost on the weeds, 

To make them laiiker. Forgive me this my virtue; 
For in the fatness of these pursy times 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, 

Yea, curb and woo for leave to do him good. 

Qjteeen. O Hatniet, thou bast cleft my heart in twain. 
Ham. O, throw away the worscf part Of it, 

And live the purer with the othor half. 

Good night : but go not to my^uncle ; 

Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 

That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 

Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

' That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock ov livery* ^ 

■ That aptly is nut on. Rofrpin to-night, 

And that shall loud a kind of easiness 
. To tU|ft next abstinence : the t^ext more easy ; 

' For uje almost can change the stamp of nature, 

And either quell- the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. Once more, good night: 

' And when you are desiroui^ tb be blest, 
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I ’U blessing b^g 6f yoo. For this same ioid, 

\P muting to Pohnius. 
1 do repent : but heaven bath pleased it so^ 170 

To punish toe with this and tills w^ilh me> 

That I must be then scourge and xnimster. 

1 W'lll l^stow him, and will answer well 
The death I gave him. So, again^ good night. 

I mUbt be cruel, only to be kyid: 

Thus bad begins, and wmrse remains bdhind. 

One word moie, good lady. 

Quemt. What shall T do? 

//ant. Not this, by no means, that 1 bid you do; 

Let the bloat king for a pair of kisses 
Make you to ravd all this matter out, 

That 1 essentially am not in madness, iSo 

But mad in craft. ’T were good you let him know ; 

Fur who, that's but a queen, &it, sober, wise, 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib. 

Such dear conceinings tude? who would do so? 

No, in dcbpitc of sense and secrecy, 

Unpeg the basket on the house's top, 

Let the birds dy, and like the Ihmous ape, 

To trj conclusions, in the basket creep, 

And break your own neck down. 

Quoefi. Be thou assured, if wolds be made of breatlii 190 
And bieath of life, I have no life to bieathe 
W*hat thou ha>t said to me. 

Hani. I must to England; you know that? 

Queen. Alack, 

1 had forgot : 't is so concluded on. 

Ham. There’s letters seal’d ; and my two schodlfellows 
Whom 1 will trust as I will adders 
Thc> bear the mandate ; they must sweep my wa>v 
f And marshal me to kn«avery. Let it work ; 

For ^sjhe sport to have tno ci%ixier 

Hoist Wuh bis own petar . and^t sbhff go hard aoo 

But I will delve one yard 1 >elow their mines, 

And blow them at the : O, ’t is most sweet,* 

When in one fine two craRs dimctly meet 
This man sliall set me nackingt 
Mother, gobd xxkht Indeed thkeeutHUdhUr 
Is now ihost stfik most secret and moiA grave, 

Who was in liih a fbolish pmlkg knAve. 

Cesne, sir, to draw totraro an end with you. 
night, mother. 

[lixeutti severttily; Hamlet draggh^ Potonius. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene i : A room in Mftle. 

Enter KlNd, QVEEN, ROSRNCRANtZ, GUltDENSTERN. 

King^ THere ’s matter hi these sighs, these profoun<ibeaves : 
You most translate ; ’t is fit we understand tbejm* * 

Where is your son? 

Qieeen. Bestow this place pn us a little whde* 

^xtunt Rosencrantx ond GuiltUnsiern. 
Ah) mine gwn lord^ what have 1 seen to-ntghtl 
King, M^at; Gertrude? How does Hamlet? 

{J,uee>u Mad as the sea and wind, when both contend 
Which 1$ the mightier: m bis lawless hi, 

Bi-liiud the arras hearing somelhiug stir, 

Whips out his rApier, cnes ^ A rat, a rat lo 

And in this braonsh apprehension kills 
The unseen good old man, 

King^ O heavy deed ! 

It had been so with us, had we been there : 

His liberty is full of threats to all i 
To you yourself, to us. to every one. 

Alas, how shall this bloody do^ he answer’d? 

ft will bo laid to us, whose providence 

Should have kept short, rc$tram’d and out of haunt, 

This mad young nun : but so much was our Ipve, 

We would not understand what was most fit ; 20 

But. like the owner of a foul dii^ease. 

To keep it from divulging, let it {sea 
Even on tlie pith of life Where is he gone? 

Queen, To draw apart the body he liath kill’d ; 

O’er whom his very madness, like some ore 
Amoiig a mineral of tnetalabase^ 

Shows itself pure ; be wer^ for what is done. 

Eif/g. O Oertrode, gome away I 
The sifi no sooner shall the mountains touch, 

Bui we will idiip him hence : and thi^ vde dem 30 

Wc must/ with m out majesty and'^fciU, 
fiotb'cot^nanGe mi excuse, flo, GuildcWstetnl 

^ RosENjCttAim and GuilbenstejAK* 

Friends both, go join you with snifie fuither aid: 

Hamlet in madness hath Polonius slaiU) 
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And from his mother’s closet hath he dragg’d him: 

Go seek him out ; Speak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. I pray you, haste in thia. 

[Exeunt Rosmpwtz and Guifdenstcfn, 
Come, Gcitrude, we 11 call up oui wisest friends ; 

And let them know, both what we mean to do, 

And what ’s untimely done. So haply sUnder 40 

Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, 

As level as the cannon to his blank, 

Transports his poison’d shot, thay miss our name 
And hit the woundless air. O, come awTiy ! 

My soul IS full of discord and dismay. [ExeunL 


Scene 2 : Another room in the castie. 


Enter HamlET, 

I/aM, Safely stowed. 

Oui/d. \ Hamlet J Lftid Hamlet! 

J/itm. But soft, what noise? who calls on Hamlet? 

O, here they come. 

Enter Rosencraniz and GuiLBENSTERN. 

Roi, What have >0*1 done, my lord, with the dead body? 

J/am, Compounded it with dust, wheieto ’lis kin. 

Ro 6 , Tell us where ’tis, that wc may take U thence 
And bear it to the chapel. 

Jdam. Do not believe it 

Ros. Believe what? 10 

Ham That 1 can keep your counsel and not mine own. 
Besides, to be demanded of a sponge ! what replication should 
be made by the son of a king? 

Ros, Take you me for a sponge, my lord? 

Hmu Ajy, sir; that soaks up the king’s counteh^Uice, his 
le wards, his authorities. But such officers do the king best 
service in the end: he keeps them, like an ape, in the convex* 
of his jaw; first mouthed, to be last swj^owed: when lie 
needs what you have gleaned, it is but squeezing you, and,, 
sponge, you shall be diy again. 20 

Ros. I understand ycia not, my lord. 

Ham. I am gt^ qi it; d knavish spych slee ps in a foolish 

- , ,rr -,T ^ 

Ros. My lord, you must tell us where the body is, and go 
with us to the king* 
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Ham. The body is with th6 kiilg, but the ki^ig is not with 
the body. The king is a thing— 

Guild, A thing, my lord ? 

Ham. Of nothing; bring me to hinu Hide fox, aud all 
after. [Exeunt, 


Scene 3: Another roam in the castle, 

Mnter Kmo* attended, ' 

I hnve sent to seek hini) and to 6nd the body. 

How dangerous is it that this man goes loose! 

Yet must not we put the strong law on him . 

He’s loved of the distracted multitude, 

Who like not in their judgement, but their eyes : 

And where *t is so, the offendci^s scourge is weigh’d, 

Ihit never the offence. To bear all smooth and even, 

This sudden sending him away must seem 
J^ehberafe pause, diseases despeiate gtown 
Hy despeiate appliance are relieved, 10 

Or not at all. 


Enter KObENCRANTZ. 

How now* what hath befalPn? 

Ros, Where the dead body is beato>\'’d, niy lord, 

We cannot get fiom him. 

A7//;f. But wheic is he? 

Ro\, Without, my lord ; guarded, to know your pleasute 
King* Bring aim before us. 

Ro^, Guiidenstem! bring in my lord-i^ 

Enter Hamiet and GVitliENSTERN. 

King. Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius? 

Ham, At supper. 

King. At supper! where? 19 

Hanu Not where he eats, but where he is eaten : a certain 
convocatioi} of politic worms are e’en at him* Your w^orm is 
yout only emperor for diet; wc fat oil creatures else to fat us, 
and we m ourselves for maggots : youi^fat king and your lean 
beggar k but vuyiable service, two dishes, but to one table: 
that’s the end. 

^ Alas, alas ! 

7 Ham. A man may iish with the wdrm that hath eat of a 
king, and eat of the hsh. that hath fed that worm* 
aV/^, What dost thou mean by this? 
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King: 
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I/«m, itt h^vcn ; send tludter to saoi your messenger 
find him not there, seek turn i’ the other place yomsclf. But 
indeed, if you fi^id him not vitlnn Ufis mpnth, shall nose 
bhn as you go up the stairs into the lobb;^ 

King, Go sew him thcie. \X<f 4 onie Atfemlatits. 

ffam. He will stay till you comte. [Eaxu/U Atiendao/^. 
King, Hamlet, this decc^ fi^-thine especial safety,^ 
Which we do tender, as we dearly gneve 40 

For that which thou hast done,>~must send thee hence 
With fieiy quickness • tbetefinw prepare tbj'Self ; 

The bark is ready and the wind at help, 

The associates tend, and every tiling is bent 
For England. 

Ham, For England ? 

King. Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good. 


King. So is it, if thou Iciest our purposes. 

Ham. I see a cherub mat sees them. But, opme; for 
England I Farewell, dear mother 
king Thy loving father, Hamlet 49 

Ham. My mother: father and mother is man and wife; 
man and wife is one ilesb, knd ^ my mother. Come, for 
England 1 ^ 

Kiftg. Follow him at foot , tempt him with speed aboaid ; 
Delay it not ; 1 11 have him hence to-mght ; 

Away I for every thing is seal’d and done 

That else leans on the s^ir: pray you, make J^e. 

. \Bxtuni jSafe/urani* wa Cuifdemtem 

And, England, g , M V loye thou Ip^tat aitfht— 

As my great powwwotof maygi^^ftee «Si«e, 

Since yet thy dcatrice looks ratwapd rw . 

After the Danish sword, and thy tme awe do 

Fays homi^ to Us— mgyR apt coldly sat 
Our severe^ process; which imports at mQ, ’ 
letters congniing to that efiect, 

The present dbtthhPHamlet, 
Forliketiwlieiftkinmybloodhetmfits, ‘ 

And thou must ofte met till I know 
Howe’er my hap^W iW wet* lftfe?«r b^ph.’ 
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SCENS 4 : A pia$H in Denmark, 

Enter Foi^TlNBKAs/ai and SoldieiPs^ marMn^^, 

For. Co^ captiriQ» ftnnv me ^et t|ie Dattieh Idog \ 

Tell him that by hi^ Uchni9e Fortinbw 
Craves the conveyence^oFa premised march 
Over his femgdpm. You Icnow the rendezvous. 

If that his majesty would aught with us^ 

We shall express our duty eye; 

And let him know sa. ' 

Cap. 1 win do% my lord. 

For. Go softly on. [Exeunt ForEnkras and Setdiars. 


ID 
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Enter Hamlet, Rosencrantz, Guildensteuk, e ^ cthers . 

Ham. Good sir, whose powers are these? 

0^. They are of Horway, sir. 

Ham. How purposed, Mt, I pray you? 

C^. Against some p^itt Poland 
Ham. who ootiunands them, sir? 

Ce^i. The ni^hew to old Norway, Fortmbras. 

H(wi. Goes It against the main of Poland, sir, 

Or for some frontier? 

Cap. Truly to speak^ and with nO additioni 
We go to gam a little patch of grtnmd 
That hath in it no jprofit but the name. 

To pay five ducats, five, I would not form it ; 

Nor will it yield to Norway or the Pole 
A ranker me, should it be sold in fee. 

Ham, Whyi then the Pola^ never wiUdef^ 

Yes, It is Already gamsonU 
Ham. Two thotbmzM souls and tvbnty thousand ducats 
Will not debate tte^iuesfion of thb straw: 

This is imposAumd of ml^ wealth and peace, 

That inward breaks, and Aqws no cause without 
Wlw the man diea. tlhshnbly4hag|ik you, etr. Op 

&p. God be wf ymu sir. s [E^. 

'tXrooa .at iMi i 

HowadI 
t Andsptd' 

fifUsdEdc 

I Be but to elSepli^ A^fabeag 'iMlMWe. 
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Looking bef^e anci after, gave us not ' 

That capability and god-like reason 

To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 40 

Of thinking too precisely on the event, 

A thought which, quarter’d, bath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward, I do not know 
Why yet I live to say * This thing ’s to do’ ; 

Sith 1 have cause and will and strength and means 
, To do ’t. Examples gross as earth exhort me ; 

'Witness this army of such mass and charge 
^ Led by a delicate and tender princ/e, 

Whose spirit with divine ambition pufTd 

Makes mouths at the invisible event, 50 

Exposing what is mortal and unsure 

To all that fortune, death and danger dare, 

Even for an cgg-shclL Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 

When honoqi ’s at the stake. Mow sund I then, 

That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 

Excitements of my leason and my blood, 

And let all sleep? while to my shame 1 see 

The imminent death of twentv thousand men, 60 

That, for a fantasy and tnck of fame, 

Go to their giaves like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbci« cannot try the cause, , 

Which is not tomb enough and continent 
. To hide the slain? O, fioin this time forth, 
t My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth ! [Ext/, 

Scene 5 : Elsinore, A room in the castle. 

Enter Queen, Horatio, and a Gentleman. 

Queen, 1 will not speak with hen 

Gent. She is importunate, indeed distract; 

Her mood will needs pitied. 

(^een, • What would she have? 

' She speaks much of her father ; says she hears 
There’s triqks i’ the world, and hems gnd beats her heart, 
Spams envioti^ at straws ; speaks thingfs in doubt, 
miat carry but half sense : her speech is nothing, 

I Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
|T)riJ|garers to collection ; they aim at it, 
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I And botch the words up fit to their own thoug^hts ; 10* 

I Which, as her winks and nods and gesturts yield them, 

1 1ndeed would make one think there im^ht be thought, 
^hough nothing sure, yet much iinhap{>»iy. 

ffoK ’T were good she were spoken with ; for she may stiew 
Dangerous conjectures in itt^breeding minds. 

Qusen. Let her come in. * \Bxit Gtntltfnan, 

\AsideJ\ To my sick soul, as sip’s true nature is, 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss : 

So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 

It spills itself in fearing to be spilt 20 


Re-enter Gentleman, with Ophelia. 

Oph. Where is the beauteous majesty of Denmark? 

Queen. How now, Ophelia ! 

O/h. [Si/^s\ How should I your true love know 
From another one? 

By his cockle hat and stafiT, 

And his sandal shoon. 

Queen. Alas, sweet lady, what imports this song? 

Oph. Sav you? nay, pray you, mark. 

r j He IS dead and gone, lady, 

He is dead and gone t 30 

At his head a giass*green turf, 

At his heels a stone. 

Queen, Nay, but, Ophelia,— 

Oph. Pray you, mark. 

[Sings] White his shroud as the mountain-snow,— 


£ntffr King. 

Queen, Alas, look here, my lord. 

Oph. Larded with sweet flowers ; 

Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true love showerst 

£injg. How do you, pretty lady? 39 

oph. Well, God ’ila you I They say^e owl was a bakers 
daughter. we know what we are, but know not ^hat 

we may bei God tfe S^our" 8 iB!J 5 T^^ 

Conceit Upon her fadi^. ^ 

0 /A Pray you, let's have no words of this; bpt when they 
ask you what it means, say you this ; 

To*inorrow is Saint Valentine’s day, 

All in ihh moming betiUie, 
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And 1 a maid at your window, 

To be your valentine. 

How long hath she been thus? 50 

Opk, 1 hope all will be well We mu$t be patient: but 
1 cannot choose but weep, to think tbat'the> should lay him 
i’ the cold ground. My brother shall know of it: and so 1 
thank you for your good counsel Come, my coach ^ Good 
night, ladies; good night, sweet ladies; good night, good 
night. [£jcU. 

King. Follow her close; give her good watch, 1 pi ay 
you. \Bxit Horatio. 

0, this is the poison of deep grief; it springs 

[ All from hei fathei's death. O Gertru^ Gertrude, 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 60 

But in battalions. Fiisl, her &ther slam : 

Ncx^ your son gone ; and he most violent author 
Of his own just remove . the people muddied, 

Thick and unwholesome in their themghts and whispers. 

For good Polonius’ death ; and we have done but greenly, 

In hugger-mugger to mter him: poor Ophelia 
Divided from herself and her fair judgement, 

Without the which we arc pictures, or mere beasts: 

Last, and as much containing as all these, 

Her brother is hi secret come from France ; 70 

1* eeds on his wonder, keeps himself in Clouds, 

And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 
With pestilent speeches of his father’s death ; 

Wherein necessity* of matter beggar’d, 

Will nothing stick our person to arrai^ 

In ear and ear., O dear Gertrude, this, 

Like to a murdering^piece, in many places 
Gives me superfluous death. ^A noiic within. 

Q^ieen. Alack, wliat noise is this? 

King. Where arc my Swit/ers? Let them guard the door, 

EnUr anothir Gentleman. 

What is the matter? 

Gent. f»ave yimrself, my lord : 80 

]^e^pcean, overpeering of hi^ list, 

Eats not the flats with more ntfpetuous 
Than young Laertes^ in a riotems bead, 

O’erbears your officers. The rabble call him lord ; 

And, as the world were now but to begin, 

Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 

Tlie rat mets and prons of every woid, 
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They cry ^Choose 'we: Laertes shall be king!’ 

Caps, hands, and tongues applaud it to the clouds: 

‘ Laertes shdl be king, Laertes king 90 

Queen» How chekraiUy on the ^Ise trail they cry ! 

O, this is counter, you (hlse Danish dogs t 
King. The doots are broke. \Noiu within. 

Eni$r LAEkTBg, anmdi Danes foUonmng. 


Laer. Where is this fciUjg? Sirs, stand you all without 
Danes. No, let’s come m. 

Laer. I pray you, give me leave. 

Danes. We will, we will. \The)* retire without the door. 
Laer. 1 thank you: keep the door. O thou vile king, 

Give me my father! 

Qjueen^ Calmly, good Laertes. 

What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so glant-like? 100 

4 ^t him go, Gertrude; do not fear our person : 
l^icic’s such divinity dotli hedge a king, 
fThat treason can but peep to vmat it would, 

Atib little of his will. Tell me, Laertes, 

Why thou art thus incensed. Let him go, Geitrude. 

Speak, man. 

Latr. W*here is my father? 

King. Dead. 

Queen. But not by him. 

King. Let him demand his fill 

Laer. How came he dead? 1 ’ll not be juggled with : 

To hell, allegiance t vows, to the blackest devil 1 1 10 

Conscience and grace, to the profoundest {fit ! 

1 dare damnation. To this point 1 stand, 

That both the worlds I give to negligence, 

Let come what comes ; only 1 ’ll be revenged 
Most throughly for my father. 

King. Who shall stay you? 

Laer. My will, not all the world: 

And for my means, 1 ’ll husband them so well, 

They shall go iar With little. e 

King. Good Laertes, 

If you desire to know the ceftainty 

Of your dear father's death, is’t writ in your revenge, 120 
That, swoopslake, you will draw both fnend and foe, 

Winner and loser? 

Laer. None but his enemies. 

King. Will you know them then? 
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iMr. To his good friends thus wide 1 11 ope my arms $ 
And like the kind life-rendering pelican^ 

Repast them with my blood 
king. Why/ now you speak 

Like a good child and a true gentleman. 

That I am guiltless of your father's death, 

And am most sensibly in grief for it, 

It shall as level to your judgement pierce 130 

As day does to your eye. 

Da/nes. \Within.\ Let her come in. 

Laer. How now I what noise is that? 

Re-enter Ophelia. 

O heat, dry up my brains 1 tears seven times salt, 

Bum out the sense and virtue of mine eye I 
By heaven, thy madness shall be paid with weight, 

Till our scale turn the be^. O rose of May! 

Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia! 

O heavens! isH possible, a young maid's wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man's life? 

Nature is 6ne in love, and whore ’t i$ (ine^ 140 

It sends some precious instance of Itself 
After the thing it loves. 

Oph. 

They bore him barefaced on the bier; 

Hey not, nonny, noiiny, hey nonny ; 

And in his grave rain'd many a tear, — 

Fare you well, my dove! 

Laer. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade* revenge, 

It could not move thus. 

Oph. [.ftVigy] You must sing a-down a-down, 

An you call him a-down-'a. 150 

O, how the wheel becomes it ! It is the false steward, that 
stole his master's daughter. 

Laer. This nothing's more than matter. 

Oph. There’s roscmar>% that's for remembrance; pray, love, 
remember: and there is pansies, that's for thoughts, 

Laer. A document i^ madness, thoughts and remembrance 
fitted. 

Oph. There’s fennel for you,* and columbines: then’s rue 
for you'; and here 's smne for me ; we may call It herb m grace 
o' Sundays : O, you must wear your rue with a difference^ 
There’s a daisy: I would give you some violets, but they 
withered all when my father died : they say be made e^good 
end,— '' 163 
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Scene Q.] 

[SingA For bosmy ^eet Robin ie all my; joy. 

JLaer. thought atul ainiction^ passiony bell itsdf, 

She turns to favour and to prettiness. « 

Oph. And wUl^not come again? / 

And wiU?^not come again? 

No, no, he is dead : 

Go to thy death-bed: 170 

Ho iiever will i^omei again, 

His beard was as white as snow, 

All flaken was his poll . 

He Is gone, he is gone, 

And we cast away moan ; 

God ha’ metcy on his soul ! 

And of all Christian souls, I pray God. God be wi* you. [Bxit 
Laer, Do you see this, O God? 
fCinff. Laertes, I must commune with your guef, 

Or ypu deny me right. Go but apart, 180 

Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, 

And they shall hear and judge *tw4Xt you and me : 

If by direct or by collateral hand 

They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give, 

Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 

To you in satisfaction ; but if not, 

Be you content to lend your patience to us, 

And we shall jointly labour with your soul 
To give It due content. 

Laer, Let this be so ; 

His means of death, his obscure funeral, 190 

No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, 

No noble rite nor formal ostentation, 

Cry to be licaul, as ’t were from heaven to earth, 

That I must call ’t in question. 

JCing, So you shall ; 

And wheie the offence is let the great axe fall 
1 pray you, go with me. [Exeunt. 

Scene 6: Another room in the castle. 

Enter Horatio and a^Sei^wt 

/for What are they that would speak with me? 

Seto, Sea-fanng men, sir; they say they have letters Ibr 
^you. 

ffoK Let them come in. {Exit Servant. 

I do not knowfrom what part of the world 
I should be greeted, if not from L<»d Hamlet 
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Enter Sailors. 

First God bless you, sir* 

Hor, Let him bless thee too. 

First SiVtlor. He shall, w, anH pkase him. There’s a letter 
foi you, sir : it conies mm the ambassador that was bound 
for England; if your name be Horatio, as 1 am let to know 
it IS. la 

jFfar, ^ Horatio, when thou sfaalt have overlooked 

this, give these fellows some means to the king: they have 
letteis for hun. Ere we were two days old at sea, a paate of 
very warlike appointment ga\e us chase. Finding oui selves 
too slow of sail, we put on a compelled valour, and in the 
grapple 1 boarded them . on the instant they got cleat of our 
ship, so I alone became tbetr prtsonei. Ihey have dealt 
with me like thieves of mercy : but they knew wiiat they did ; 
1 am to do a good tuin ibr them. Lei the king have the 
letters I have bcnt; and repair thou to me with as much 
speed as thou wouldst fly death. T have words to speak m 
thine ear will make thee dumb; yet are they much t60 liffht 
for the bore of the matter. These good fellows will btTng 
thee where I am. Eosencrautr and Guildenstem hold their 
course for England ; of them 1 have much to tell thee* Faie* 
well He that thou ktiowest thme, Hamlbt.’ 

Come, I will make you way foi these your letters ; 29 

And do’t the sp4sed>ei, that you may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. \Exeunt 

Sc£nf£ 7 : Another room in the cattle. 

Enter Kilko and LAkKTBS, 

Emg. Now must your conscience my ar({uittance seal) 
And you must put ipc in your Heart fyr friend, 

Sith you have Heard, and with a knowing ear, 

That he which bath your noble iathet slam 
Pursued my life. 

Eaer It weh appears . but tell me 

Why you proceeded not against^these feats^ 

So cnineflil and so capital m itatore. 

As by your safety, wisdom, ay things d'le, 

You maiiily were slurred up*^ 

AT/a^* ^ O, fojr two special reasons ; 

Which may to you perhaps seem much unsinew’d, 10 

But yet to me they are strong The queen his mother 
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Lives almost by his looks ; and for myself— 

My virtue or my plague^ be it either which— 

She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 

Thdt^ as the star moves not but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. The other motive, 

Whv to a public count 1 might not go, 

Ts the gieat love the geiierat gender bear him ; 

Who, dipping all hU faults in their affection. 

Would, like the spring that tumeth wood to stone, i6 
Convert his gyves to graces; so that my arrows, 

Too slightly timber’d for so loud a wm<^ 

Would have reverted to my bow again, 

And not where 1 had aim’d them, 

Liurr. And hO have 1 a noble father lost ; 

A sisier driven into desperate terms, 

Whose W01 th, if praises may go back again, 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
F or her perfections ; but my revenge will come* 29 

Ay»g: Break not your sleeps for that : you must not think 
That we aie made of stuff so dat ahd dull 
That we can let our beard be shook with danger 
And think it pastime* You shortly shall hear more: 

I loved your father, and we love ourself; 

Apd that, I hope^ will teach ydu to imagine*— 

H'M/sr a Messenger. ^ 

How now! what news? 

Afw. Letteis, my lord, from Hamlet : 

This to your mmesty ; this to the queen* 

From Hamlet! who brought them? 

A/ess, Sailors, my lord, they say; I saw them not ; 

They were given me by Claudio ; be received them 40 
Of him that brought them. 

AV/r^. Laerteii you shall hear them. 

Leave us. Afessenger. 

{Reads} * Hin^ and mighty, You shall know I am set naked 
on your kingdom. To-morrow sMl 1 beg leave to see your 
kingly eyes ; when I $haQ> first awn} your pardon thereunto, 
recount the occasion of my^sudden and more strange return. 

^ ^ ‘ Hamusst.' 

What should this mean? AreaU d^e rest come back? 

Or is it some abuse, and no such thing? 

Laer, Know you the hand? 

King, T is Hamlet’s character. * Naked* I 
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And in a postscript here, ho says *alone\ 

Can you advise me? 

Laer, I *in lost in it, my lord. But let him come ; 

It warms the very sickness m my heait, 

That I shall live and tell him to his teeth, 

‘ Thus didcst thou*. 

Kin^. • If it be so, LaerteS-- 

As how should it be so, how otherwise, — 

Will you be ruled by me? 

Laer, Ay, my lord ; 

So you will not o’cmile me to a peace. 

AV/ije"- To thine own peace. If he be now return’d, 6o 
As checking at his voyage, and that he means 
No more to undertake it, I will woik him 
To an exploit now ripe m my device, 

Under the which he shall not choose but fall: 

And for his dcatli no wind of blame shall breathe, 

Blit even his mother shall uncharge the practice 
And call it accident. 

T^cr. My lor^ I will be ruled ; 

The rather, if you could devise it so 
That I might be the organ. 

It falls right. 

Yo»i have been talk’d of since your travel much, 70 

And that in Handet’s hearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they say, you shine : your sum of parts 
Did not together pluck such envy from him 
As did that one, and that in my regard 
Of the unworthicst siege. ^ 

luter. What part is that, my lord? 

A very riband in the cap of youth, 

Yet needful too; for youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears 
Than settled age his sables and his weeds, 

Importing health and gravcncss. Two months since, 

Here was a gentleman of Normandy:^ • 

I ’ve seen myself, and served against, the French, 

And they can well on horseback: but this/ gallant ^ 

Had witchcraft in’t; he grew unto his seat, 

And to such wondrous doing brought his horse, 

As had he been incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast .* so hr he topp’d my thought 
That 1 , in forgery of shapes and tneks, 

Come short of wnat hh aid 
Laer, 


A Norman was’t? 
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King, A Norman. 90 

Laer. Upon my lifcj Lamond. 

King The very same. 

Laer, I know him well; he is the brooch indeed 
And ^cm of all the nation. 

King, He made confession of you. 

And gave you such a masterly report 
For art and exercise in your defence 
And for your rapier most especial^ 

That he cried out, ’t would be a sight indeed , 

If one could match you: the scrimers of their nation, 

He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, Joo 

If you opposed them. Sir, this report of his 

Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy 

That he could nothing do but wish and beg 

Your sudden coming o’er, to play with him. 

Now, out of tins— 

Lacr, What out of this, my lord.^ 

King, Laertes, ^vas your father dear to you? 

Dr are you like the painting of a sorrow, 

A face without a heart? 

fMer, Why ask you this? 

King, Not that 1 think you did not love your fathei ; 

But that I know love is begun by time, 1 10 

And that I see, in passages of proof, 

Time qualifies the sp«ark and fire of it. ^ 

Tltere lives within the very fiame of love 
A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it ; ^ 

And nothing is at a like goodness still, 

Fpr gooditees, growing to a plurisy, 

Diea in^his own too much : th^t we would do, f 

\S[c sbould do wheq we would; Ifbr'ffuS ‘would’ changes f 
Anairath"i&atement8 and delays as many 
As there am tongues, are hands, arc accident ; 120 

Add then this ‘should ’ is like spendthrift sigh, 

That hurts by easing. But to the quick o’ the ulcer : 

Hamlet comes back: jsrhat would- you undertake, 

To sho^^ yqurseirvour father’s son in ijfied 
More than in words? 

Zaer, To cut his throat i’ the church. 

Kiiifg. No place, indeed, should murder sanctuarize ; 
Revenge shomd^have no bounds. Rut, good Laertes, 

Will you do this, keep close within your chamber. 

Ilamiet return’d shall know you are come*home : 

We’ll put on those shall praise your excellence 
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And set a d<mble vamish on the feme 

The Frenchman gave you» bring 3^ou in fine togetheri 

And wager on your heads : he, being remiss, 

Most generous and free from all contriving, 

Will not peruse the foils; so that with ease, 

Or with a little shuffling, you may choose 
A sword unbalcd, and in a pass of practice 
Requite him for your father, 

L^. I will do H;: 

And for that purpose 1 *11 anoint my sword 
I bought an uoctgin of a mountebank, 

So mortal tliat but dip a knife m it, 

Where it draws blood no calajdasm so rare, 

Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death 
That is but scratch’d withal. 1 ’ll touch my point 
With this c^tagion^ that, if I gall him slightly, 

* It may be oeath. 

Let ’s further think of this : 

Weigh what convenience both of time and means 
May fit us to our sha^ : if this should fail. 

And that our drift look thiough our bad peiformance, 
T were bettei not assay’d : therefore this project 
Should have a back or second, that might hold 
If this did blast in proof. Soft! let me see: 

We’ll make a solemn wager on your cunnings: 

1 ha’t: 

When in your motion you are hot and dry — 

As make your bouts moie violent to that end— 

And that he calls for drink, I ’h have prepared him 
A chalice fbr the nonce, whereon but sipping, 

If he by chance escape your venom’d stuck, 

Our purpose may hold mere. But stay, what noise? 


EnUr Quahn, 
How now, sweet queenl ^ 


Qui0n, There is a wulow grows aslant^U brook, 

\ That shows his.boar leaves in the glassy stream *, 

I There with fimsaiHc gatbmds dM she came 
I Of crow^fiowers, neittes, daisies, and longpurplfe 
f That liberal shepherds tive a grosser name, 

^ Butwr cold maids dooead men's fingers call them: 


lAO 
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There, on the pendent boughs her coiOQOl weec^ 
Ganiwring to hang, an envious sliver bnrfee; 

When down her we^ trophies and herself 

Pell in die weeping InocdC Her cwthes ^read wide; 

And mcnnaid-lfke awhile they b(»<b her up r 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes; 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 

Unto that element: Init long it could not he i8o 

Till that her garments, lttav\' with their drink. 

Pull’d the poor wretch from oer melodions lay 
r To muddy death. 

Zatr. Alas, then she is drown’d? 

Drown’d, drown’d. 

Zatr, Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophdia, 

And therefore 1 forbid my tears : but yet 
It IS our trick; nature her custom holds. 

Let shame say what it will: when these are gone, 

The woman will be out AtUeu, my lord : 

I have a speech of fire, that fiun would blaze, 19c 

But that this folly douts it [Mrii. 

Kmg. Let’s fdlow, Gertrude: 

How much I had to do to calm Hs rage t 
Now fear 1 this will give it start again ; 

Therefore let ’s follow. lExei$»i. 


ACr V. 

Scene i : A Ciur^jiard. 

Buttr two Gowni, with tpada, &c. 

Pint Ciovm. Is she to be buried in Christian burial that 
wilfoUy sedcs her own 

Seeoktl CiffWth 1 tell thee shb is; and therefore make her 
grave straight: ^ aopsu^'iiadi on hiK, and finds it 
Christian OUli^ , ' •“<*’*** r^tn-t.-rr-u 

PM Cbmn. tUsv can du^be, unless shedrowned herself 
in her 01m defesisf < 

^/rsW(7/s^.<Why,Hls<buQd'80. . 8 

Pint Clown, ft must ba‘*Snolien((snda'i it cannot be else. 
Fur h«e Udithe point; if t dfown myself irittingiy, it argues 
an act: andanacthathdueebranchMi his, to act, to do, and 
to petfona: aigal, she drowned bersw wittmgly. 
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Secoftii Cl^n. Nay, but hear you, goodman delvcr, 

Fir^t Clown, Give me leave. Here lies the water; good: 
here stands the man ; good : if the mttn go to this water and 
drown himself, it is, wilt he, nill he, he goes : mark )ou that ; 
but if the water come to him and drown him, he drowns not 
himself: argal; he that is not guilty of bis own death shortens 
not his own life. 

Second Clown, But is this law? zo 

First Clq^n. Ay, marry, is’l; crowncr^s quest law. 

Second Clown, Will you lia’ the truth on’t? If this had 
not been a gentlewoman, she should have been buried out o’ 
Christian burial. 

First Clown, Why, there thou say’st: and the more pity 
that great folk should have countenance in this world to 
drown or hang themseKes, more titan their even Christian. 
Come, my spade. Tliere is no ancient gentlemen but gar- 
deners, ditchers and grave-makers: they hold up Adam’s 
profession. 30 

Second Clown, Was he a gentleman? 

First Clown, A’ was the first that ever bore arms. 

Second Clown, Why, he had none. 

Fir^t Clown, What, ait a heathen.^ How dost thou under- 
stand the .Scripture? The Scripture says Adam digged: 
could he dig without arms? I’ll put another question to 
thee ; if thou answerest me not to the purpose, confess thy- 
self— 

Second Clown, Go to. 

First Clown, What is he that builds stronger than either 
the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter? 4t 

Second Clown, The gallows-maker ; for that (ramo outlives 
a thousand tenants. 

First Cl<r,on, I like thy wit well, in good faith: flte gallcws 
does well h but how docs it well? it does well to those tliat do 
ill : now thou dost ill to say the gallows is built stronger than 
the church: argal, the gallows may do well to thee. To't; 
again, come. 

Second Cloiort, * Who builds stronger than a mason, a ship- 
wright, or a carpenter?’ 50 

First Clown, Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. 

Second Clown, Marry, now I can tell. 

First Clown, To% ’ ' 

Second ClowH^ Mass, I cannot tell. 

Entir Hamlet and Horatio, a/ar pff. 

Pint Chtm. CudKel t!by bnuns no more about it, for your 
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dull ass will not mend his pace with beating; and, when >*ou. 
are asked this o^uestion next, say ^ a grave-maker’ : the houses 
that he makes last till doomsday. Go get thee to Vaughan : 
fetch me a stoup of liquor. Secorul ClotvH. 

[Hi^gsamlsingA 

in youth, when I did love» did love, <k> 

Methought it was very Sweet, 

To contract! O, the time, for-a my behjove, 

0, methos^hf, there*a was nothihg'a meet. 

^ Hatn^ Has this feUow no feeling of his busmeks, that he 
sings at grave-making? 

Nor, Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness. 
NaiH, is e’en so : the hand of little emj^oyment hath the 
daintier sense. 

Virsi Clown. 

But age, with his stealing steps, 

Hath claw’d me in his clutch, 70 

And hath shipped me intil the land, 

As if 1 bad never been such. 

[Throm up a skuiL 
Hum, That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once; 
how the knave jowl}j it to the ground, as if it were Cain’s jaw- 
bone^ that did the first murder 1 It might be the i>atc of a 
politician, which this ass now o’cr-reaches ; one that wuld 
circumvent God, might H not? 

Nor, It might, my lord. 

Nam, Or of a courtier; which could say ‘Good-morrow, 
sweet lord! Htiw dost thOu, sweet lord?’ This might be 
my lord such-a-one, that praised my lord such-a-one's horse, 
when he meant to beg it ; might it not? 82 

Nor, Ay, my lord. 

Ntwu Why, e’en so • and now my Lady Worm’s ; chapless, 
and knocked about the mazzard with a sexton’s spade; here’s 
fine tcvolttiion, an we had the trick to see *t. Did these bones 
cost no more the breeding, but to play at loggats with ’em? 
mine ache (0 think on’t 
Fir$t dowHf 

A pick-axei and a sp^e, a spade, 

For and a shrouding sfceet ; 90 

0, a pit of ciay for to be made 
For such a guest Is meet 

^ uA an/oiktr skull 

Ifam. Th«re*s another: why tnity not that be the skull of 
a lawyer? Where be his quiddities now, his quQiets, his 
cases, his tenures, and his tncks? why does he suflw this rude 
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knave now to knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, 
and wil! not tell bim of his action of battery? Hhml This 
fellow be in’s time a great buyer of land, with hLs 
statutes^ his recognimnces, hiS lines vouchers, his 

recoveries: is this the line of his ntieSHud the recovery of 
his recoveries, to have his fine pate fullHjf line dirt? will hts 
vouchers vouch hmi no more of his purchases and double 
ones too, than the length and breadth of a pair of Uidentures? 
The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this box; 
and must the inheritor himself have no more,*ha? 105 
J/or. Not a jot more, my lord. 
jffam. Is not paichment made of shcep^^skins? 

Hot. my lord, and of calf'Skins too. 

Ham they are sheep and calves which seek out assurance 
in that. I will speak to this fellow. Whose grave’s this, 
sirrah? in 

/jfrr/ Clown. Mine, sii. 

O, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet 

Ha$tu 1 think it be thine, indeed x for thou llest in ’t. 

First Clown. You He out on’t sit, and thetefore ’tis not 
yours : for my part, I do not he in’t and yet it is mine. 

Ham. Thou dost lie in % to be in’t and say it is thme ; ’r is 
for the dead, not for the quick ; therefore thou liest. 

Ftrsl Clowfi. Tis a quick lie, sir; ’t uill away again, from 
me to you. lei 

Ham. What man <l06t thou dig it for? 

First Clown, for no man, sit. 

Ham. What wcahan, then? 

First Clown. Pof* none, neither. 

Hafn. Who 1^ to be buried in’t? 

First (r/o<sw.'Oneibat wasai^ sir; bat, rest hetsoidh 
she’s deail 

j|*J by tljft 

oj^.g!iuvocm9R «fiu uaii^ us. By tm LorC Hoiatio^ 
this three yens ibave taleen note of it; the age is gtown so 
]^ckc 4 the toe of the peasant come, tt> qeskr the hetA of 
the courtier, he gtdls his kibe, Hovr tong h^ thOu beat a 
grave'inaker^ ^ 134 

First Chvtk Of all die days i*the I eatne 
day that our iMt Hemtet oiteraus» FoiwpiM^ 

Ham. HovlottgiadstI since? 

'Cannot you teli that? every fool eaatdBthat: 
itirastheveiydaythatymiiif JjLatnkt weebotn jibe that is 
mad, and sent Into Bntiwnd. 140 
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Jffetm. Ay, marty, why was he sent into England? 

First Clown. Why, because a* was mad : a* shall recover 
his wits there; or, if a* do not^ it*s no great matter there. 
Ham. ^Vhy? 

Fitsf Cloitm. ’Twill not be sieea in him there; there the 
men are as mad as he. / 

Hm. Mow came he mad? 

.First Clown. Very strangely, they say. ^ 

I him. How * sti angeJy • ? 

Fir^t Clown. Eailh, c*cn with losing his wita. i SO 

/him. Upon what ground? 

/'ir\t Clown. Why, here in Depmaik: I have been sexton 
liere, man and boy, tftirty vey rs. *-» v v-‘ . . . ' 

Jlam. How long wSTSmanlie i’ the earth ere he rot? 

First Clown. P faith, if a* he not rotten before a' die, a’ will 
last you some eight year oi nme >e4r a tanner will last you 
nine year. ^ 

Ifam. Why he more than anoU^r? 

First Clown. Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with his t ratio, 
that a* will keep out water a great while ; and your water is 
a sote dccaycr of your dead body. Here’s a skull now; this 
skull has lam in the earth three and twenty years. 162 

I/am. Whoso was it? 

FirUCl^n. Amad felloVs it was: whosedo you think it was? 
Ham. Nay, I know ^ 

First Clown. A pest vuce on him for a mad rogue! a’ 
poured a dagon of Rheui'^h on my head once. This same 
skulL sir, was Yurick’s skull, the king’s jester. 

I/am. This? 

FiM Clown. E’en that lyo 

Hitm. Let me see. [ faJkes tin* stofit,) AJas, poor Yorick I 
J knew him, Horatio: a fellow oik infinite jest, of most e»- 
ccllent iancy: he hath borne h>e on his back a thousand 
times; and now how abhorred in my imagination it is I my 
gorge rises at it Here hung those bps that 1 have kissed I 
, know not how olt Where bk yoiir now? your gambols? 
4. your songs? yourfiaiAes of meriteent, that wbre wont to set 
^ the talde^on a mar? Hot one now, your own grin*' 

t mm} quite chap'^falleu ? Now get you to xny tadyV chautber, 
I and tea hfstf m he^ jpihiut'an thic^ to this fitvour she 
^must come; make Tanghut that mhei^ Honulo^ tell 
me one thing. , ^ 182 

Hoa What*sthat, toy lord? 

Ham. Dodt thou thhut AleKnnder looked d tfus fashion i^ 
the earth? 

tmm 0 
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Hor. E’en so. 

Ham. And smelt so? pcoli 1 dDwn the ikufL 

Hor, E’en so, my loro. 

Ham, To what base uses we may retut^H Horatio ^ Why 
may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander, till 
he find it stopping n bung-hole? 191 

Hok 'T were to consider too curiously, to coneidet so. 
Ham, No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him thUher with 
modesty enough, and hkclihood to lead it: as thus. Alex- 
ander died, Alexander was buried, Ale^candei returneth into 
dust ; the dust is earth : Of earth wc loam , and why of 
tbtit loam, whereto he was converted, might tile*}' not stop a 
bcei-banel? 

Imperious Ci*-sar, dead and turn'd to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the w»ind away. 200 

O, that that earth, which kept th<^ woi Id m awe, 
Should patch a wall to eKi>el the winter's flaw * 

But soft! but suft^ 4iside here comes the king. 

/T/z/rr Priests, &c. z// promsion^th^ Corpse of Ophelia^ Laektfs, 
and Mourners folwwn^s KwtJ, Queen, their trains^ dtr. 

The queen, the oouiticisr who is th^s they follow? 

And with such maimed iites? This doth betoken 
The corse they folhwv did with dcspeiate hand 
Fordo it own life; ’twas of some estate 
Couch me awhile, and mark. {Retiring wit A Horatio. 

Laer, What ceremony else? 

Ham, That u Laertes, % very tioblc youth : mark 210 
\S(hal ceremony else? - 

First PrUsL Her obsequies ha>e been as fiir enlarged 
As we have warranty* her death was doubtful; 

And, but that great command o’ersways the order. 

She should in ground unsanctihed have lodged 
Till the iasit trumpet ; for chantable prayers, 

Shards, flints and pebbles should be thrown on het ; 

Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crania, 

Her maiden strewments and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. ^ 220 

Lair, Must there no more be done? 

First PHest. ^ No more be done ; 

We should profane the service of the de2d 
To sing a requiem and such icst to her4 
As to fjeace-paited tiouls. 

L Laer, Lay her H the eprth : 

I And frohi hei fair and unpdlloted flesh 
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: May violets spring! I tell tfac^ churlish priest, 

. A ministering angel shall my sister be* 

: When thou best howling. 

//aw. What, the fair Opl^clia? 

Queen, Sweets to the sweet : Crowell I [oeatfenu^Jlowers. 
I hoped thou shonldst have been my Ham 1 et*s wife ; 

I thought thy biide-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 

And not have strew’d thy grave; 

/,ufer, O, treble woe 

I^all ten times treble on that cursed head, , 

Whose wicked deeil thy most ingenioub sense 
Deprived thee of! Ilohl off the earth a while, , 

Till I have caught her once more in mine arms : ' 

[/^'aps IN fa the grofi^e. 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 

Till Af this flat a mountain you have maile, 

To o'ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

Hauu {AdtutNeing,} What is be whose gnef 24a 

Dears sndii an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them st^nd 
Like wonder-wounded heroes? This is 1 , 

Hamlet tKe Dane. [f^ap f info the grave, 

Laer. T he devil take thy soul 1 

[Orappting vjith him. 

/Tam, Thou pra/st not well. 

I piithee, take thy Angers from my throat ; 

For, tlmugh 1 am not splenitive and rash, 

Yet hate I something in me dangerous, 

Whfdh diy wisdom fear ; hold off ihy hand. 

King. Pluck them asunder. 250 

QieeeN. Hamlet, Hamlet ! 

’ A/I Gentlemen,— 

//or. Good my lord, l>e quiet 
f /^he Aitentimf s part them^ and they came out af the grave, 
/mm. WhVj 1 will fight with him upon this theme 
Until ipy evfHids will nq longer wag. 

Ojueeti, O my soii> what theme? ^ 

//mu, 1 loved 0];^em: forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, * 

Make up my sum. What wilt thou do for her? 

King ^ he is m&d, Laertcus. 260 

Queen, For love of God, forbear him. 

’S wounds, show ipe what thou Tt do ; 

Woo’t weep? wooH: fight? woo’t favt? wooT tear thyself? 
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Woo’t 4nftk wp eibd? eat a crncodilc? 

£ 11 do 1. Do&l thou come here to whine? 

To ouiface me with leaping m her ^lavc? 

Be buried quirk with hei« and so wiU t : 

Andj if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on u«^ till oui gioimd» 

Singeing his iiaic against the burning Tone^ !?7o 

Make Ossa like a wart ^ Nay, an thou It inf)uth, 

1 11 rant as well a$ thou. 

( Quecrt. is mere maduess: 

And thus awhile the fit will woik on him; 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

When that hei golden couplets are disclosed, 

His silence will sit dioopmg. 

//twL Hear you, su ; 

Wh.it lb the reason that you iibC me lliub? 

I loved you ever, but it is no mattet ; 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

1 he rat will mew and do|^ will have his day, {Rxtt 280 
King 1 pray ihce, good Hpiatio, wait upon him. 

[ ro Lqei [A" 1 // Uoi atw. 

Sti eng then >our patience in our last night’s speech ; 

We 11 put the matter to the piescnt pubh. 

Good (iertrude, bct some natch over your son. 

This grave shall have a living monument : 

An houi of qutet shortly sh^u we see; 

Till then, in patience our proceeding be. [EjcchvL 

SCKN£ 2 . A hall ifi the castle^ 

Enter Hamlet and HofeAtlro. 

Ham, So much for this, sir: now shall you see the other; 
You do remembet all the circumstapee? 

Hor. Remember It, my lord! 

Hatn, Sir, in my heart there vms a kind of fighting;, 

That would not let me sleep . methought I lay 
Worse than die mutmes m the bilboes. Rashly, 

And praised be rashness for it, let ua know, 

Our indiscretion somcitmes serves us well, 

When oiVr deep plots do paR^apd that shopld leaim us 
There’s a divinity that shaM owr Guds» *0 

Rotttih^hew them how we 

Itar. Thai is most certaaL 

Up from my tabtn> 

My sea^gowA scarf d about mOr in the dark 
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Groped I to find otit them ; had my desire, 

Finger’d their packet, and in fine withdrew 
To mine ovm room again ; making so bold, 

My fears forgetting manners, to unse:it 

Their grand commission ; where I founds Horatio,*— 

0 royal knavery ! — an exact command, 

Larded with many sev eral sorts of reasons . 

Impoiting Denmark's health and England^a too, 

With, ho! sach bugs and goblins m ri> Idc, 

1'hat, on the sapot vise, no leisure bated, 

No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 

My head should be struck otf. 

I for. Is’t jiossible? 

‘ litwi. Deic's the commission: read it at more leisure* 

Bui wilt thou hear me how I did piocecd^ 

}for. 1 beseech you. 

Ham. Being thus bc-netted round with villanies, — 

Or 1 could make a prologue to my brains, 30 

llicy had begun the play,— I sat me down, 

Devised a new cOtiunission, wrote it fitir; 

1 onto did hold it, as our sutists do, 

A baseness to wiitc fair, and labour’d mudi 
How to forget that learning, but, sir, now 
It did mo yeoman’s ser\’iGe : wilt thou know 
The cfifect of what I wrote? 

Hot. Ay, good my lord. 

An earnest conjuration from the king, 

As England was his faitnful tributary. 

As love between them like the palm might fionrish, 40 
As peace should sdll bear wheaten garland wear 
Ana stand a iconuna ’tween their amities, 

And many suchdike * As ’es of great charge, 

Tliat, on the view and knowing of these contents, 

Without dcl>atement further, more or less, 

He shottjjd the bearers put to sudden death, 

Not filtiiNnikg^time allow’d. 

A&n How was this seal’d? 

Ham,, WhV) even in wst wa$ hemipn ordinanu 
1 had sjSAet xn mryjciiirse,. 

*Whic1t was the mDa^^of thid ffanish seal ; 50 

Folded the up in the fiwm the other. 

Subscribed it, gave’t the impresskm, placed it safely, 

The changeling never known. Now, the nmtt day 
Was our sea-fijmt ; and what to this was sequent 
Thou know’st already. 
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//ok So GuUdenstcm and Roscncrant« go to^t. 

//am. Why^ man, they did make lovo to tbi^ mployment; 
They arfe not ftesir my conscience ; their defeat 
Does by their own inbinuation glow: 

^ris dangcious when the l^ser natutc comes 6o 

Between the pass and jfell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 

//or. Why, what a king is this I 

//am. Does it not, thinks thee, stand me now upon-*^ 

He that hath killed my king and stained my mother, 

Popp’d in between the election and iny hopes, 

Throw! out his angle for my proper life, 

And with such cozenage — is ’t not perfect conscience, 

To quit him with this ami? and is^ not to be damnu, 

To let this canker of our nature come 
Jn further evil? ^ 70 

J/or. It must be shortly known to him from England 
What IS the isbue of the business there. 

//luu. It will be short: the interim is mine ; 

And a man’s life’s no more than to say ‘ One’* 

But I am very sorrv, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I mi got myself; 

F or, by the image of my cause, I see 
The portraiture of his : ! ’ll court his favouis : 

But, sure, the bravciy of his grief did put me 
Into a towering pas9ion< 

//ok Peace! who comes here? 80 

I 

Enter OSRIC. 

Os. YOttr lordihip is right welcome back to Denmark 
//ani^ 1 humbly thank ^u, sir. Dost know this water-dy? 
//or. No, my good lord, 

//anu lliy state is the more gracious ; for 't is a vice to 
know him. He hath much land* and fertile : let a beast be 
lord of *beasts, and his crib shall stand at the king’s mess : ’t is 
a chough ; but, as \ say, spacious in the possession of dirt. 

Os. Sweet lord, if your lordship were at leisure, I should 
impart a thing to you fr^m his majesty. ^ ^ 90 

//am. I win receive it, sir, with all diligence of spirit Put 
your bonnet to use ; the bead 

Os. I thank your mrdship, H Is very hot. 

//am. No, believe me, ’t (s very cold ; the wind is tiorthetly. 
Os. It is indifferent cold^ nty lord, indeed. 

//anu But yet incthinkb jt ^ very sultry and hot, or my 
jcomplesion-l 
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Os* Exceeding*!/, my Jord; it very 5ultr>*> as 'twere,-^! 
cannot tell ho^. But, my lord, liis majcn^ty bade me signify 
to you that he has laid a j^reat wager on y6ur head: sir, this 
is the matter--- loi 

Ham, I beseech you to rtemember— 

[Hafhlct him U put m his hoi. 
Os, Nay, good my lord ; for mine ease, in good faith. Sir, 
here is newjy come to court Laettes ; believe me, an absolute 
gentleman, full of vnAst excellent dliferences^ of very soft 
society anui^reat shovring: indeed, to spe^ fbelingly of him, 
he is the cArd or Calendar of gentr)% for you shall tmd in him 
the continent of what airt a gentleman w'ould see. 108 

Ham. Sir, his deratement sufYets no perdition in you; 
though, 1 know, to divide him inventorially would diezy the 
arithmetic of memory, and yet but yaw neither, in respect of 
his quick sail. But, in the verity of exiohntnt, 1 take him to 
he a soul of great article ; and his infusion of such dearth and 
rareness, as, to make true diction of him, his scmblable is his 
mirror, and who else would trace him, his umbrage, nothing 
more. 

Os, Your lofdship speaks most infallibly of him, 

Ham, The concemancy, sit? why do ne wiap the gentle* 
man in our more rawer breath? 

Os, Sir? 120 

Har, Ist not possible to understand in another tongue? 
You will do% sir, really. 

Htim, What imports the nomination of this gentleman? 

Os, Of Laertes? 

H^r, His purse is empty already; alPs golden words are 
spent. 

Haut, Of him, sir. 

Os, I know you are not ignorant-*- 
Ham, I would you did, sir; yor,, in faith, if you did, it 
would not much approve me. welt, sir? 130 

Os, You are not ignonint of what excellence Laertes is— 
Ham, t dard not confess thatyilest 1 should compare with 
him in ex^cUOnce; but, to know a man well, were to know 
himself.^ 

<3^ t jpeatb sir, for bis ^^pon; btft in the imputation ^id 
on bmuDV thbm, in his meed he’s unfeUowed* 

Him. wnJi’a Wa weabdtt? . 

Os. RaDier4iid diubreh 

Ham, Wo ofhis weatehs: but, we}L 139 

Os, The king, sir, hath uttered 'with him six Barbary 
horses: against the which hPnas hripohed, as 1 take it, six 
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French rapiers and poniarth, with their assi^^ns, as girdle, 
hangers, and so : three of the carriages, in faith, are very dear 
to fancy, very responsive to the hilts, most delicate cnimges, 
and of very liberal conceit 
Hiim, What call you the carriages? 
lior. 1 knew you must be editied by the margeht cre you 
had done. 

C 7 jr. The carriag^tts^ sir, are the hangers. T4^> 

Ham. The phrase would be more germane to the matter, it 
we could carry a cannon by our suies: 1 would it might be 
hangers till then. But, on : six Barbary horses against dix 
French swords, their assigns, and three liberal • conceited 
carriages; that’s the French bet against the Danish. Why 
is this * iioponed*, as you c.dl h? 

The king, sir, hath laid, sir, that in a dozen passes be- 
tween )x>urse]f and him, he shall not exceed you thiec hits 
he hath laid on twelve for nine; and it would come to im 
mediate trial, if } our lordship would vouchsafe the answer. 
Ham. How if 1 answ^er * no’? ibo 

Os. I mean, my Ion!, the opposition of your person in trial. 
Hmiu Sir, I will walk here in the hall; if it please his 
majesty, ii is the breathing time of day with me ; let the foils 
be brought, the gentleman willing, and the king hold his 
purpose, I will win for Inm an 1 ran ; if not, I will gain 
nothing but my shame and the odd hits. 

Os. Shall I redclivtr you e’en so? 

Ham. To this effect, sir, af^er what flomish your nature 
will. 

Os. I comtnend my duty to your lordship. 170 

Ham, Yours, yocifs. \HxU OsriiI\ He does well to com- 
mend St him^lf ; there arc no tongues else for’s turn. 

Hor. This lapwiiitg runs away with the sliell on liis head. 
Mam. Hcjclid^ comply with his dug before he sucked it. 
Thus has he — and many'more of the same breed that I know 
the drossy age dotes on ^nly got the tune of the time and 
outward habit of encounter; a kind of yesly collection, which 
carries them tlubugh and through the most fond and win- 
nowed opinions; and do but blow them to their trial, the 
bobbles are out ^ 180 

Bntfraljatii, 

•luftd. My lord, bid majesty pommended him to you by 
young Osric, ^ho brings back to him, that you attend him in 
the boll : he sendd to luiow if your pleasure hold to play with 
Laertes, or that you will thku 
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NafH, \ am constant to my purposes ; they foUow^ thb 
king's pleasure: if bis btness speaks^ mine is ready; now or 
whensoever^ provided 1 be so able as now, 

'rhe king and queen and all are coming down. 
jffaM, In happy time. 

Lonl 'rtie (juecn desires yon to use some gentle entertain- 
ment to Laertes before you fall $o play. 191 

//am. She well instructs nie. * - [Bxt'i LoriL 

War, You will lose this WTtger, my lord, 

I do not think so: since he went into Fra&ce,t 1 
have been in continual practice; 1 shall win at the odds, 
ilut thou wouldbt not think how ill all’s here about my heart : 
but it IS no m.ittei. 

//ok Nay, good mj* lord,— 

//am. It is but foolery ; but it is such a kind of goiii-giving, 
as w*ould perhaps trouble a w*oman. aoo 

//on If your mind dislike anything, obey it. I will fore- 
sial their repair hither, and say you arc not fit. 

//am. Not a whit; we defy augury: there is special pto^ 
vidcnce in the fall of a spairow. if it be nows *tis not to 
come ; if H be not to < omc, it will l)e now ; if it be not now, 
y(*t it will come . the ivadiness is all ; since no man has aught 
of what he leaves, what lo’t to leave betimes? Let be. 

Enter King, QCfiLN, LAERTEf?, and Lords, O&KiC, amfnfJier 
Aliendanis wttk /oHs and gatmfhfs; a table md flagons 
of wine on it. 

King. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this band from me. 

\Thi King futs LaerUd /umd into Handet's. 
Ham, Oive me your pardon, sir: I’ve done you wrong; 
But patdon ’t, as you are a gtotlenian. aio 

This preseiye ljy ow», 

And you must needs have heard, bow I am punish'd 
With sole distraction. What 1 have done, 

That might your xiature, honour and exception 
Koughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 

Was’t Hamlet mong'd Laertes? Never Hamlet: 

If ilamlet fiom himselffec ta'en away,^ 

And when be*s not himself does wrong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 

Wlio docs iti then? His madness^: if’t be so, aao 

Hamlet is of the faction that te wrong’d ; 

His madness is poor namiet’s ettemy. 

Sir, in this audience, 

Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 
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Frefs me so far in your most generous thoughts, 

That 1 have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 

And hurt my brother. 

iMt. I am satislled in nature, 

Whose motive, in tins ease, should stir me mobt 
To my revenge : but in my terms of honour ^ 

1 stand aloof, and will no reroncileincnt, 230 

Tin by some elder masters of known honour 
1 have a voice and precedent of peac^ 

To keep my nantc ungored. Hut tilt that time, 

I di> receive your offered love like love, 

And will not wiong it. 

//am. I cmbuice it freely, 

And will this brothei's wager frankly play. 

Give us the foils. Come on. 

Jmick Come, one for me. 

//am. I ’ll be your foil, Laertes : in mine ignoiance 
Vour skill shall, like a Star t’ the darkest night, 

Slick fiery off indeed. 

Lacr. You mock mc^ sir. 240 

//am. No, by this hand. 

AVn,^'*. Give them the foils, >oung Osric. Cousin Hamlet, 
You know the wager.'* 

//am. Wry well, my lord ; 

Your grace hath laid the odds o’ the weaker side. 

I do not it ; I have seen you both : 

But since he is better’d, we have iherefote odds. 

Laer. This is too heavy, let me sec another. 

//€tm. This likes me well. These foils have all a length? 

[ 7 /hfy pf'^re io p/ajf. 

Os Ay, my good lord. 

h/»g. Set me the stoups of wine upon that table. 250 
If Hamkt give the first or second hit. 

Or quit in answer of the third ex< hange, 

Let all the battlements their ordnance hre ; 

The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breatli ; 

And in the cup an union shall he throw, 

Richer than that whic]|| four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown hV'c worn, i Give me the cups ; 

^And let the kettle to tlie trumpet speali:, 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without, « 

^ The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 260 

! ^ Now the king drinks to Hamlet’. Come, b^in : 

And you^ikthe judges, bear a wary eye. 

Ham^ Come oxi, sir. 
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Laer^ Come, my lord. {They 

Ham, One. 

La€K No. 

Ham. Judgement. 

0$, A hijt, a very palpable hit ** 

JUier. Well; again. 

King. Stay; give me drink. Hamlet^ this pear! is thine; 
Here *s to thy health. ^ 

I Trum^is iound^ and canmff aff within, 

<iive him the cup. 

Jiiwi. I *11 play this bout lirsi; set it by aM*h51e. 

Come. [Thiy Another hit ; what say you? 

/Mi'K A touch, a touch, I do confess. 

King. Onr son &hall win. 

Queen. lie’s fat, and scant of bieath. 

Hpre, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows: 971 

The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hainict. 

Hmn. (»oodmadamI 

King. (Gertrude, do not drink. 


Queen. Come, let me wipe thy face. 

Liier. My lord, 1 11 hit nim now. 

King. I do not think ’t 

Imct. \Asifie.] And yet it is almost against my conscience. 
Haw. Come, for the thiid, Laertes: you but dally; 380 
1 pray you, pass with your best violence ; 

1 am afeard you make a wanton of me. 

Arnrt Say \-ou so? come on. [They play. 

Os. Nothing, either way. 

Laer. Have at you now ! 

[Laerles wounds Hamiet; then^ in scujpKng^ they 
change rapiers^ and Hamlet wounds Laeffes. 
King. Part them ; they are incensed. 

Ham. Nay, come, again. [ The Queen falls. 

Os. Look to the queen there, ho I 

Hor. They bleed on 1x>th sides, l^v is it, my lord? 

<7.^ How isVLaeri^b? 

later. Why, ta a woodcock to mine ovm springe, Osne; 

1 am justfy kill’d with mipe own treachery* 290 

Ham. How does the qUeen? 

king. She swounds to see them bleed. 

Qjueen. No, no, the drink, the drink,— 0 my dear Hamlet.— 
The drink, the drink! 1 am poison’d. [Dies. 
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If^nL O vilbiiky ! lio I let the door be lock’d ; 

Treachery ! Seek it out. 

La^r, It is here, Hamlet: Hamlet, thou art ^lain ; 

No medicioom the wotld can do thee good ; 

In thee thcic is not half an hour of life ; ■ 

I'he treacherous instrument is m tliy hand, 

Unbated and envenom’d: the fou! practice 300 

Hath turn'd itself on me ,* lo, here I lie, 

Never to rise again ; thy mother’s poisonM : 

I can no more : the king, tl>e king ’s to blame. 

J/iwt, The point envenom’d too ^ 

Then, venom, to thy woik. [Sfafis ike King^ 

AIL Treason! treason! 

King. O, yet defend me, friends , 1 am but hurt 
f/anu Hcie, thou murderous, dimned Dane, 

Drink off this ]>otion. Is thy union heixr? 

Follow my mother. [King du r, 

iMer. He IS justly served ; 310 

It lb a poison <«npcr*d by htmseif. 

Exchange forgiveness witli me, noble Hamlet : 

Mine and my fathci’s death come not upon thee, 

Nor thine on me. [Zhes. 

Ham. Heaven make thee fmc of it* I follow thee. 

1 am dead, Horatio, Wretched queen, kdicul 
You thiU look pale and tremble at tliis cliancc, 

That are but mutes or audience to this act, 

Had 1 but time— as this fell sergeant, death, 

Is strict in his arrest— O, 1 could tell you — 520 

But let it be. Hoiatio, 1 am dead; 

Thou livcst; r^iort me and my cause might 
To the uni».ttisned. 
ilor. Never believe it; 


I am more an antique Homan than a Dane : 

Here’s yet some liquor left. 

Hetm. As thou ’rt a man, 

Give me the cup: let go; by heaven, I’fl haveH, 

O good Mmafio, what a wounded name) 

Things standing tbus^uiknown, shall live btdiind met 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy henit, 

Absent thee from Alks^ awhile, 

And in this harsh wodd diaw thy breath in pain. 


To tell my Story. 


What \m 


KVT Ml/ 

\Man'/i off, ana that within, 
(like n<H$e is tm$? 


Oa, Yottti); Foitinbras with cem^uest come from Pohad, 
To the amhassedlors of Eiigland gives 
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Tlijs warlike volley. 

Hanu Oy I die, HOratJo; 

The p()tcnt poison quite o'cr*‘Cro^s my spitit : 

I cannot live to hear the news from En^Wd; 

Hut 1 do prophesy the eleaion lights 
On jPortinbfas: be has my dying voice; 

So tell him, with the oecurrents, mote and less, 5^ 

Which have solicited. ^ The rest is stlence. {Dies, 

Ilor, Now cracks a nobic heart G»>od mght, sweet pinnce: 
And fltghtii of angels sing thee to thy rest I 
Wl)y docs the dmm come hither? [March wiikin. 

Enter Fortinbras and the English Ambassadots^ unCh 
dr^ims^ LolourSy and Attendants. 

For, Where is diis sight? 

flor. What is it you would sec? 

If aught of woe or wonder, cease your search. 

For, Ti | is q i »rp crios o n havoc O proud death. 

What feast is tov\aruiirinmo eternal cell, 

That thou so many princes sU a shot 
So bluotlily hast struck? 

Fmi Atnh, The sight is dismal ; 350 

And our affairs from England come too late : 

The ears ate senseless that should give us heaiing, 

'fo tell him his commandment is fulfill’d. 

That Rosenemntz and < hiildcnstem are dead : 

Where should w*e have our thanks? 

Ilor, Not from his mouth, 

Had it the ability of life to thank >Ott: 

He iiev'cr gave < onunandment for their death. 

Hut siiuo^ SO jump upon tins bloody question, 

You ftom the I’olack wars, and you from Knglandi 

Arc here ai rived, give order that these bodies 360 

High on a stage be placed to the view ; 

And let me speak to the yet unknowing world 
How these things came about: so shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, aiul uimatiund acts^ ' 

Of acchUsam! juagements, casual slaugifiters, 

Of deaths>t»ut ofi ]by cunning and forct^ cause, 

And, in this upshol, pui doses mistook ' ' 

Fall’n on the inventors’ beads: all this can 1 
Truly deliver. 

For, Let us haste to hear it, 

And call the noblest to the audience, v ^ 370 

For me, with sonow I embrace my fortune : 
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HAMLET. 


[Att V, Sc. a 


I have some rights of incinoiy m this kingdom. 

Which now to claim my vantage doth mvue me 
Hor Of that I shall have also cause to speak, 

And ftom his mouth whose voice will draw on more 
But let this same be presently peifurm*d, 

Even while mens minds aic wild; lest moie mischance 
On plots and enors happen 
ho^ Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage, 

For he w'as likely, had he been put on, 380 

To have proved most royally, and, foi his passage. 

The soldiers* imisu and the ntes ot wai 
Speak loudl) for hunt 
T.ike up the bodies such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows imtch amiss. 

Go, bid the soldiers shoot. 

\A dtod imfih Exmiiy bem utg the dead bodies, 
dftirwkuh a i>uil of ordn me ts skot ojf. 



NOTES 


Act U-^cene I. 


A 9oMier-*¥'iana$o0* a on guard, 
ilune, u) tliL ^leifce of niichitghi b«- 
fi re rhc i. avtlc ot riunore. axpectiu/ 
nt br relirvtd (f any cnailengsc i« 
b«^cd at ill It rn nmc IrMii 

b«m lut he htnisclf is suddenly Uitl 
kn^edhya liernirdo )hf> 

IniAch cf miliurv <.liausi.ie» uul thn 
y ‘'it>iy nuinier m which IS«i 
nardo vpoilcs, i>how thu he u xtcvoua 

llii 

i Eliinora is on the cast coast of 
£* dond, ihuut inidea fiom Copca- 
h 12011 IJi^ Ootliii rjstie, now 
cdTed Kmiihorie, standi^ on a little 
pi >mim(or> t » tk<» oi t i th* p rt 
coAtrandiog tie rutiiiu,<* t> 
Udtic 

• mo IS cmpbittc l^th tn sense ami 
I > its postitoii in the vet e 

3 Long live the king this p«i s 
word may have *10 iromeal reki- 
eine ms ap^edv dcuh, uii cti- 
t\iDly bcir^s hi atixieo lUm his 
persoikil saRlv 

4 upon yopr hour. IVe still use 
the nhrAsa 'n^/tiwi this' and the 
stoipie ptepostfn n witli /ura/ has the 
bune menQitiff, et *11 is tttst iw 
the h »UT* 

5 Is struck IntrtHstne verbs m 
Aiigli dnikonftfiin«dthur|ie}fe<.t ind 
pluperhht tenses uith the aiiMliirv 

9t IhevWDS rt*/*re and 49 stiU 
use /a fe indiffeatitly with /a 4<kra, 
cf 1 %t, lieiow 

now New has lieen s onjectured, 
which w nld be an adjective Arm 
itbod tiJveihMUy hut thtre were 
once two adscrb f^ms -one ending 
in e, •% dative suffix, which very 
esuly dropped u^ and the other 
ending in kc ( ** kkeh which h is becfi 
shortened into -Ct Z/*e h la there 
fore, 1 moAstmsxtv Lf cold* • 
in I 7 below, and ''sAf^iV^nutding ' 
ini isr 


6 thes ihe /rkansA/ pronouns 
oriittuanv did not need to he roin* 
jiuiuided utth Si// in utder to ham 
a esjJsjtns «>cnse 

7 much IS 'k quantitative adieitiie. 
and th/ tefr rr c m be uMid iadiue*'ertly 
with tiu. sin pillar or the ^rsi idin 
btr wf anj^ail >•/»/'* all of ubirh 
denote cithei ifusgittty 01 mdiJtmU 
nit*n/tr 

thanks is 1 plural fo>tH whvh is 
gencri11> trsited now as % 
cf* n*. Wit c fas, ptium * 

8 rherc is speti d signifir mie tn Dcr 
I aide's laxiety to know whethir 
1 ruicis >h«ib hid ‘ a iHuigsat i 

0 stwrlng Suppl) 'hasUtn 

so do meet ( f 'doth in-ike’, 1 78 
^ All iiixil aiy \ erb is one a hn h tunM 

1 anotbir sero to exjirtAS lU meaning, 
f and whiib, m 'loin*, this iose^ us 

oar inesniiig Co*isequeotly, if> 

^ sin In ubcu uow «u an auxiliary 
only 

ta With *1 aeiptivc >** He Uw not 
stortti Uiy 

In qiicsii >tt* J7uyou 1 nowt ' 

' h 1 1 M iph ISIS -** I atf know. * 

1’ rivals, rc shsicrs iPirvi/a were 
onguikllv tiuise who lived alutig the 
siou. rr 1 1 'Ihey were coi itnuaily 
disputing shmt iKir tkare of the 
wuer, whiih m Ud\ was so inipu^ 
t'tnt for imgiticn 
make haste IWnardo 11 anx- 
ious nut to be ]t/t sbne 
1$ ilSgetnen, 1 r men Santuf 'Latin 
Ayatc *10 bmd'l is vassals 
the 0Ahe, I e ' rh$ Ihxnt' Par 
Lf the Stotdi and 
Irish use of /hi 111 eg ‘ fhe Ihnig- 
la»*, ‘/Vfcc 0*1^ igikiif’ Many 
comniiiA lUMics have been converted 
into ptypei names Ivy the addition 
of this ifft i f l>e Havre, the Pareun, 
Me Clown, ike ^dottohronJ 84 
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HAML£T* 


[Act t. 


»ve you Supply *Goi' bo 
And zminds siuid for 
*LA^Aft U«ztl» ind *CAn^i 
wounds’ 


19 IS Herat 10 there? Ihtsuuesitoni 
ind Korr*i)'^ a^ptiiUm ioout the 
KDpl/ (hat H( ratio h%d not 
bLeu ( It gu jjd 1 it«l> 


piece A joWing of *« lytng he 

IS 


sc acaln onoo aioum's the cun* 
otttx ot the audio ict 


A3 fkntasy is a d lufdet o" hafci ic 
viiiAQ n ofjfytttjfg the sb rit r ijmt 
Ijwng gcrtciuiy eitW ths 01<i ?r 
the more p< pnnr JTauta^i 'tr« 
rvwcd 4 vnt*l^ fir m tlic i«iitiu 
Ja-tcy coiner tnditietlyt thr)u^h 
Norman ^reoUi Cf xupeffktts 
and ind 

Jt iehiy 'uid ftalfy 


S5 twice seen * i he fthost had ap 
peart d on tiLO tua iori<^ urd^ on 
each occasion, ouly wlicn then w ere 
^ /itfs Aieit on gutfd 

of US Of -which IS bUiipS -1 sliort 
f rm ot IS Ubtd both ut the igci t 
a id 1 1 ic uistruoiuit ( i t s oir < T 
hniif.er', and the <.<11 quul Stt 
along of bnn' <?/.nL ttseJl i> thy^ 
tifict ^ jpe of 1 T xcu) 

**WrecoTer 


37 watch the mini lee ^ l^Kpusi 
ti ns aie frrqiic ily -)«nitt<d by 
bhakes|ieare lit r srrbs t cptcNSing 
tliftcrcnt kurtls of OHOttiM and 
and afts.r serbe which cm enaily be 
ngartler as transuiVe Ihert is 
riso always a tendency fer expres 
Mons ivhidi irc constantly repeated, 
t> be Ji 1 lied, espeetall} by the 
Ctti fading of infieciiona and pre 
pubiheo'f Vff atlU bive a mfSiUir 
of adserbud phnsrs of itmt^ man 
ner. &c, m wHitb the prcfiowuion is 
omitted, cf 'thus wet k , luttnght* 
(1 35\ 'wait a minute 
minutes f he wc fd implfet jumi* 
tinvoue sad cwrefst witcelung 


38 come IS a salqniicttve^mo )d 1 r 
It exprettea only tlie leLition of a 
tact (on indicative mood He htMt 
coetp, it tt mt nSM to diespeaker 
U *0 time he want bets ^ (Her# 
not, -1 wmU Iw; « ** wherever he 
As know 

when he tsl . Tbke heed lest tWju 
jtHil ’ (Ihdu H&i ililleii 
diouitrrm danger bee I icA 


39 OfHlWHftve our eyes, tt curro 
borffe^the witness < f our ejes 

30 tush I he dUfereme beiwceu 
the tcmm-rAmeMt of Hi ratio and 
that < f h«s two fuends «t this p ml 

▼is« no doubt, On t hiN not hixine 
been i n guatd bel jre O sit K. on J 
n ind ta ius nholut) IKedum 
from supeistiitoi) thu Hciuiu 
uavatiholu la staled b> MaieetUs 
in une 48, and iv betrised bjr Ius 
»t>lt tf langua)i,« 111 lines 8e teS, 
itid 1) hts fiailnnf) with the 
C 'assies in ime * xi no 

31 assail IS a n Idiet s w( rd» if 
lomlied' beUw 

j what seen 1 a neun c'ause in 
air^s non to 

sit Sve down Ihus th<* sibncc 
tnwliuh thr scene H>ucncd ureii red 
for the cnci> ef re ^Iios* Ibia 
«< called 'imptralive of t'c first 
p»rs<»i',-sit -/If I due to a siip- 
rre<*$xon of a nism \erb r/ ajf 
/ea.*»wrsic 

31* pole, » r the pole st ir 1 he /a//" 
line 3rc,.ediii|, j^ixe i patisr f r 
efitif 

3/ made his course, 'so fai 
tJtnpf ted his course t x tie thcie , 
at exactly the wnr time last night 

iQ bell beatioA btnkoig cbiks 
were not known evt 10 ltil>, still 
less m Denmark, tUl the end of the 
timteenth eontur lut M/s were 
kitowvi to the Teutonic natious at t 
sery eirly ptnid 

4a break ttiea off Tkfr is not 
reflexive, buf only unesH^bauc 
Imperative mdoda, bemil; dietmelvee 
eOiphnlie reuuusd in uneinphatic 
pronoun ino we now coo^uKr uq 
empliatie pienovns ao uwIcm tbas 
we have discprdrd theta altogether 
in thia eOamectfon 

43 scholar Cf note on I jj 
Horatiow bcibg a achebt, spoke 
Latin, the laitguige of the priests 
and thrrefink IM language la which 

41 most jilles *'(S)«itpare thw with 
hoe IQ. smd Horatiws eymkiet here 
mui tM on the spsppcsrsmw ot the 
l^uiN 10 hud Htt has in the 
imunldbe theoi^ <Mt« resaosi for 
the ghost's appuumsoe. 

44 wouid, f g ooMar, 

b«sp^ rbeuisture of various 
laiki,tiajN^ with Uigluli owing to 



Sc. t.] 


irpTiS. 


J»3 


conquest, commerce, asd [colunisa* 
tion, prcmuved sudi an utter con- 
fusion of infections that iyfb.<$tof them 
were abandoned; but a few were 
rer.|itnei.t, especjaity when their ath 
sente Ira to worse coiifiision, 
tlte eon fusion Aerr of , the past parti- 
cipte with the past tense. 

46, uiurpst thU time. This con- 



48, Oenmurk. The name' of the 
kingdom is put for that of the icing ; 
cf. Norway in L 60, 


49. aometlmes is an old genitive,, 
like onct and always^ and means * at 
one lime’, formerly. \ ^ 

55. on't. Oh and 0/ are used in- 
diflereutly in iv, 5. 177. 

** Cod ha* mercy on his soul ! 

And 0 / all Christian souls.** 

56. misht has hereits literal meaning of 
cotila, It is really the past tense 
of the Old EnglUn nutgau he 
able'; and we still haVc the root 
meaning in the nouns mtgAi and 
Main. Cf. * in 1. 1^1. 

57. sensible nvoach, * actual 
i^/ortnatioH* tihruugh the senses). 
Avouch is from the rout of vm'cOf 
and therefore is inappropri.'ttc of eye* 
knowledge. SoMciolo^' like many 
other adjectives in Sliakespeare, 
has both an active and a p:ussive 
meaning. Cf. gracitiitCf in 1. iC<s 
below. 

6a. parle is an obsolete farm of /ar- 
h^. Its usual meaniiig in Shake> 
speare is *a conference between 
euemies '■ 

63. sledded Polecfcs, 4r« Poles, xm 
sledges. Ru&uadid not extend* ber 
empire to the Baltic till 1703; be- 
fore that dote FiiUaitd* h..stuonia, 
and Livonia belonged to Poland. 

Jump is from rhe ruot of 
liere it means * exactly ^ 

63. gross and seppe This con- 
sti-uct?on is called kend^a^^ or 
expression of- ,dUhg by iwo. 

' oil opposed to ihe. f particular mtpri- 
,tlon^of.tbe glio«; . 

7a good now, Be gobd pow-^. 

Come now. ^ 

ya.' tolls. This so-called tiopsitlve ote 
of. an intransitive verb ^as.s capla- 

(xm 


tive sense, Cf. " lie walAod his horse 
over the bridge". Ct v. a. 9. 

7j. cast, fike avonth in- 1. S 7 t snd 
tM^ros* in, L 7 is an instance of a 
verb used for a noun, tn propor- 
tion as a language becomes analytic, 
words axe^ dSssiiied' 'according to 
JUna^Ofit not Jbrm, As a Verbal 
noun, east ought to be tasttug. 

N.B. Oanpoa were not in use In 
northern £ut^e at^that time, but 
the Moors hSo used them in $paio. ’ 
Ihey were ihade of Dross or btonre 
because' these Compounds are ,so 
' easily cast CC 1- 39 aboVel 

74. mart, i.e, marketing.. ^ 

75. yapMMiw It was the custom ut 
England 10 ^rest (seiae ami oompd) 
men to join- the army and navy in 
time of war or threatened invasion. 


sore. The hca% burden of work 
iinp^d upon them prevented any 
distinction between Sundays ana 
week-days-^ all alike were wording 
days. 

77. toward, i.e. in preparation, com- 
ing on. J/i>A/:;£literally 'can* 
cf. note OK 1. $6. 


70. Is’l. We use ii so often super* 
riuously before irerbs, espedailvas a 
tempuiary or representative subject, 
that we have lost tlw emph.'tttc use 
of it before the relative. Cf. Isatah 
H. o, ** Art thou not it that hath cut 
Rahab?*' 

Si. even but now. The hut is not 
redundant or tautological; without 
it now wouhl imply that the 
king was ctiU in sight. 

83. thereto. is really the dative 

of thai^ and is uaturally governed 
by the prepositioti tc {ox/cr). 


emuiate t$ a verb used -'as an 
odjrawpe; C£ note on 1. 73. The 
adjrative is either omniativo or 
omufow. 


84. IBTS^ombati' ae. * mortal com 
liat*. Cf. ••TAf Plague **, and see 
note on I 15. 

■ Hamlet, i.t. the late king. 

. 86. com^det is ao^nted on the last 
syllable, as if it were the adjective, 

. QOtthenoub. 

tf * ' HavKAgaU the binding force whidi 
• a eburt m famr and a qeuit of honour 
cotdd give. -If 

83.' with hie life. f,<; 'along with hui 
life\ if he lost tnatv 
N.B, the sdiokuly^ ekid legal 
U 
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HAMLET. 


[Act I. 


phmseology of ;hU speech^ e,g. * ihe 
which ’i 'seized of\ ‘moiety’, &c. 
Al^eiy (Latin MMie/as) oiiehc to 
mean ‘half*. 

89. soitod of, 1.4. possessed of. 

9a Against which lands a part fully 
e^ual in value was plcdgim by our 
king 

91. had returned is the pip^rfect 
suhJuHctivtf and is answered by a 
pluperfect subjunctive in hadh^tHs 
94. caiTiage> Le. the tenor of the 
article «drawn up and) signed at the 
foot. 

96. unimproved mettle. ‘ Hot tuid 
full of tintempered inetfil', which 
neeUk tij be plunged into col<l water, 
f/e. which is a Teutonic prefix, 
tnake.s a hybrid with the Romance 

but would 

have a very bad sound. Wc gener- 
ally use wt‘ now whenever we wish 
to emphasize the, mgative fart of 
the compound, eg Hn- 5 iij[ii\ in* 
makes the wliole word negative, i.g. 
injirttt, Coase^^ucnily, mi' ii, always 
used with, participles, and has us- 
ually rather the stronger meaning. 

97. skirtsssoiit-skirts. 

98. aharked..rnsoluteS| * hunted 

up a company of landless, despera- 
docs*. Sharked vk a verUd’ fyjnn 
taken directly from a noun, cltl i. a. 
37 To l^inese with the king**. 
Kesoiutes is an adjective, inlTectcd 
fur pliir.il, and then u.>ed as a noun, 
cf. nobles. In ii. 9. 474, wc have 
“ 'c was caviare to the general"’, and 
in i. 3. ia6, “ \xt/ 4 iu '* w used a.s wc 
now u^e " 111 short'*, 

$)9. fopd and diet Is an instance of 
biliugualisia, i,e. die presence in a 
4 ina^- language of diflTereiiiC words 
firom difl^reiu sourec.s fur the same 
thipg. Pood^ which is connected 
. with ^iher, is a Teutonic word, the 
Romance equivalent of which is 
diet. As vie existence of these 
paraUd Words is due mainly to the 
Nonnan Co}3que.%t, it U natural that 
most of them should be found in 
connection with Law and SigUmon. 
Cf. aid and atett half and motety^ 
win and testament V ashnitwledge 
. and confess^ hmmhUand’lawly, fray 
and beseech, .ChiirfPdd^ in 1. 106, 
is a irery similar construiAqn. 
too. ,* stomach, i.e. *tKat requires 
eonrage*. The word is also used by 
Shakespeare in the senses ctf ingUna- 
. tianysn^pid*. 


The state, therefoi^ needed a 
.strofig prvtical ruler like Portinbras 
himself, ii 9 t a philosopher like Ham- 
let 

lot. etate, i e. government, 
zoa^of lias its UV'tal sehsb ' oJT. Cf. 
note on L 05. 

107. romace, i e. making ‘ room ' for 
- cloarbig out (of Stores). 

108. be. BeruftrdoV opinion is much 
die same as Horatib's; but (h« 
subjunctive be expresses less 'car- 

. tainty than the indicative is would 
' have expressed. Cf note on 1. a$. 
For bui^* than ' no more )>ut 
'that*, Olid see lines too and 10a above, 
too. sort is a Romance wo]td, derived 
from the ^ot of sero * 1 joi^*; and 
here thejiiyord is used in theparaind 
sense of suit ** ITie^fact that iliU 
amtMMts figure comes through our 
‘watch in armour, suits your theory, 
fw the king was and. is the cause of 
the.se wars.*’ 

ira. mote, i.e. a, very small thing. 
Cf. JT. Matthew vii. 3. 

114. mijghtleatr Ihere were a whole 
tribe v^o oa'ned the name of Julius', 
bill the superlative one of fx- 
ccllence, not of comparison. 

115. sheeted, ue. hi windiug-shcets. 

116. gibber is a frequentative of the 
Keltic gob ‘ a mouth from which 
bi>th gM/ble and gabbte are proliably 
derived. 

117. as. A line has apparently fallen 

out of the text here. 4^ <dust have 
been to this purports- 'And there 
wera other rerribie sights, siech\as 
'comets.'- ^ 

txA. disasters ore. litendfjrV ' eyn<',' 
stoks* ((>k. ive^hrriiffi £.e, 

I|ucnccs \ The moon is ‘CaHeo * the 
. moist star ' because of hm *. ierfuenee 
on the tides: Keptnjfte’s 4Uiipire 
'stands uppn*. i.e, '4«|i<nds on', 
what'dowsin frofnhqr. , 

HO. to doomsday, *Ui a'-fnantiet 

suitable to\ ' See S,'Afhttiieto xaiv. 
29. \ ■' 

X2X. preeursassCors-maher*.. ; 

X39. harblngeffa.' Literally, a har- 
bingei' if Mfere, to 

shelter 

bqurage} fhr th^ atw'comqig. 

still, from' its' seniNe 'of.'un- 
movcdly *, was used by SbaVespeare 
in. the getteial sense of 'ahmyt*' 
Cf. U. 9. 4s. 



13.^ omen sUndi here ibr 'the m- 
ituaiiy foretold fay die omen*. A 
somewhat tralisrcrence of 

meaning h^ taken place in the 
words tifjcK and /toit Cf. * trumpet* 
for * truanpeter’ in K 150 below.^ 

135. climatupoe, /. e. simply * climate 

* country*. 

tio. epeefc to me. The bn*ken lines 
m tnis sphedi are quite In keeping 
with the occasion^ for Horatio *- 
(hough no toQgcr in fhe stato^of fear 
into which ine firat appearance of 
die ghost threw- him —U labouring 
under bUeitse exclteinent He has 
talked over with hia Iriends in the 
‘meantime several reasons— historical 
and praiutcal x for the gh^wt's ap- 
.peairaicc*: and he now hoWIy ai>* 
peals to it fay its hopes peace, its 
liive for Denmark, and its desire to 
‘ make re^tiiutiou to any whom it ha.s 
.wronged. 

ijt foreknowing. * Foreknowledge 
of which may, by good fortune. r«- 
aSie us ta avoid it. If the wAicA is 
taken closiel)! with Jhre&funtuuji and 
stipplied again after the verb avaid, 
d»en forikutntun^ is a gerund gov- 
erning wAitk like a verb, as all 
gerunds govern; but, if the which 
is taken with the verb, thca,/ii^> 
kumvin^ is a verlml noun, arid, as 
such, ttfCii not t.ske any case after 
it. Gerunds must either take .1 ca.se 
after them, or be modihed by an ad- 
verb. Cf. note on li. «. 3<^i4. 

136. uphoarded. Separable paqieJes 
havd usually variable meanings ac- 
cording as they prefixes and 
compounded or suffixes and soparste. 
For ui&tauct;, tc u/set and tv 

^ are not the same ms set ujjt and fe 
Uck ewh Here,' however, w/- 
Acktfiftcfhatt exactly the same- mean- 
ing as w/. ' The word 4<*anf 

is comtectjMl with the root of At>usc. 

* If, diiruTg your life, you have Stored 
away iu the earth treasure .unjustly 
wrung from othgl^' iwbiclt you wish 
restored (hat you may rest ia your 
grave in pe^j. ' 

40. partlf (in, i>. #pear- 
144. .Stil*Wk,f.r. demmisttation. 
t^dr .admifalet 

. ^ ■* evifawtshuig 

They cgn'rilily. ofifer it an empty ap- 


pearance of violence, though thoir 
intention is evil enough ; and thus 
their attempt only becomes a subjfect 
for ridicule. 

14& surntnons is a singular noun, 
I^rench sfmctice. 

trumpet. See note on 1 . 1x3. 

X54. extravagant has now been re- 
stricted bewnd the 

hounds of e&momy * ; but here, like 
errin^^ it is used- in its strict root 
meaning. ' There ^tre many tn!»tance.s 
ofthi^Liuv of Jkcstrictioni tig- girl, 
ht^en, and tluf have been re- 
stricted to females ; aerty furUng, 
and J&>tt to particular measures. ' 
hies, f.r. hastens. - 

155 confine, i.t> place of' confine- 
inent 

156. probation proof*'; is ftur syl- 
lable«. Contrast spirits m 1 . 138 
above and 1. 161 below. 

157. faded -conveys the idea of its 
intangible character. 

158. *gain»t ^ Any prepetition can be 
converted into a conjunction by the 
insertion of a suppressed rektive 
and its antecedent, t-g, here ‘against 
(die time that > that season comes *. 

x6q. bird of dawning, <>. the cock. 
Cf. 1 . *50. 

x6a. atrlke, like takts in the next 
line, is used in a peculiar ' magical * 
sense. 

163. takes, i.r. enchants, cf. the slung 
use of ‘ taking 

167. walks Cf. ‘‘the floods clap 
their hands'*, 

168. break we, «>. advise that^ we 
brdak. 

i'td. .ydung Hamlet This intro- 

' duces the central figure in the 
trf^edy, and puts him at once in a 
forced relation to his dead father. 
That Hamlet was slightly built, as 
well as young, may lie inferred from 

.^'his own words below^ i, 9. 153. 

X79, consent. That is sometimes 
omitted before sAaU ami before a 
kulqmictive mood. 

173. tovea When an abstract noun 
.refers to m/fm/ persons, it is some- 
tifnea inflected itfr-piural by Eliza- 
bethan writers. 
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Act L— Scene 2* 


The King's speech is divided into 
two distinct pacts. The first part refers 
to his marriageVith'Gcnrnde, hjsdead 
brother’s wi(fow: and its affected lattr 
guage marks the mental jstratn of the 
muraerer: the second p.iit refera to 
matters of state, and is straightforward 
and dignified. 

1. Hamlet our dear brother's is 
one compound noun. with 

our-'deAr^hrothtri in appt^tion,^ 
would have been more emphatic; hut ' 
the king does not wish to emphasize 
the name, and the construction would 
have been cumbrous, as the notin ul 
apposition has several words witli iL 
z. be, as a sulnunctive mood, ex* 
presses the speaker’s view of a *fact', 
with a suggestion of a negative, f'or 
instance, wherever he &j'=sp*he is 
it0t hero ’+*/ do mt know where he 
is ‘ ’ O that he •uutre here he is 
not here ’+ *1 n*atti him*. 

that repeats the though, efi quo in 
French. -This use of the word as an 
enclitic was originally confined to 
inierrogcttwes—vihen? who? ivhyf 
— where it wn,H added to make them 
retativas. Then it came to lie u»ed 
with other classes of words by false 
analogy. « 

befitted. The indicaiiye assertion 
expresses the obvious opinion 'of his 
hearers in contrast to the /r of his 
own heart. 

4. one brow of woe, i.g. a united 
expressien of sorrow. , Bnwf of wog 
=^woful broW^ a ver>' common con* 
Ktruccion in Shakespraret Cf. 'waste 
of shame 'zs'shamefut waste', 'pro* 
petty , of easuaiess ' (v. x. 

5. 'iTatdfei i.t, natural feeling. 

6. wteeat, because 'we’ have no right 
to forget ourselves- and the slate. 

8. aometime, ' formerly an adverb 
used for axt ^ieedve. Contrast 

ttr cai^:\ i. r. 7. 

p. jototMtas, ikt. jemt possessor. 
to, d^Siat9d^disfeatur^,r'.<.mfiTed. 
ti. 'With onit m ,%heeriW> and ofu 
sorrowful*.. Cf. ounce*, *« 
' pound*. 

la. Thc'Oreek name for this construe* 
don is ojtymorou, f.v.' 'a Utter 
sweet'. .Tennyson Writes;— "And 
fakh' unfaiijbiful H^t him falsely 
Uuc^*. 


13. dole U connected with the Latin 
dolto *1 weep’, not with the English 
dteU, . 

14. to.wifo, et S* Matt iii, 9, "We 
hhve Abrafmm to father 

barr’d, t\t. opposed, excluded. 

15. wisdoms, cf. Moves*, I x. 173. 

IS, 16. gone along with, i.r. approved 

of; 


17. that s that whifh, Tlie relative 
is seldom omitted when the demon- 
strative is expressed. 


x8. ' Having a poor opinion of our 
strength’. fPeah reaHy' qualifies 
worthy not tupyosat. He held his 
'supp^al * stroDgI)’, or .he Would noC 
have acted on it. A 'supposal* is 
an ' unfoundod opinion *. 
ao. disjoint. Tlie final t of the pre- 
sent tense h made to do duty for the 
t or €d which ought to be added to 
form the weak past participle, 'lliis 
is sometimes found, especially in 
.•Shakespeare, even when the present 
tense ends in ie, not simple /, e,g. 
digengrnte, 

et. colleagued with goes closely 
after supfosul. * Having a poor 
opinion of our strength cuidod to a 
dream of conquest.’ 
as. he in superfluous in grammar; but 
the real xiominatiyo to hiUk-r-yoHHg 
Fortinbmf'^vo so =&r off ' that its 
repetition by he mkites^the sense 
clearer 

33, 34. * Referring to the surrender of 
these lands (which were) legally Ipst 
by his father,' f/ 7 /A, f.r. * accon^ 
ing ro '. 


37. writ. f.v. written. See notft Ob ' 
1. 30 above and 1. 99 below* 

38. Norway, cf. i. r. 60. 

39. Impotent, i,e. sick. Cf. Acteiv. 9. 

' bed*Hd.' Cf. note oaY. 20 above; 
but ridden is, of course, a strong past 
participld. 

3*- *«oihg on;, 
oiTt^ , The word is dtnved from get, 
not from 

In that goes with vW/>^VWf.have 
writ to Norway (bidding mm) to 
suppress . « . oee^f^ the lev^ng 
of money, the enfistment*ipf soldiers,' 

. and the. >con)^te equIpfAent are 
made entirely from -among his sub* 
jeew*. • 
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33. aubjaet-^ collective noun. 

35. for, i.g. nSfCf. S. Luke xL x 3 , "for 
a fish". 

37. to buaineta-^A noun need as a 
verb,'' cf. "to shark tkp'\ i. t. 

mom is redundant vScieit^tiMgr, 

38. delated, f./. -'hand^ over to yt>u* 
(Latin dt/ero). 

allow is A subjunctive. In the 
meantime the two men did mt know 
what the articles allowkl. Cf* note 
on h 9 t U s above. 

39. * Let your haste win our approval 
of your loyalty.* 

4T. nothing is used adverbially, T^not, 

‘ in no degree 

4a. news, like odds^ was CM-imnally an 
adjective in dccted fOr plural and then 
used as a noun in the singular. 

44. yours:* a mail *• 

of reason, in reason. 

' The Dane, cf. i. 1. 15. 

45. lose your voice, /.r. aak in vain, 
cf. 1. 118 below. 

thou is more personal and more 
friendly than ygu when used to 
friends. 

47. native, i.r. necessary, or doscly 
related 

48. - Instrumental, le. useful, or sub- 
servient. 

49. Wliat he tmant is that Polonius is 
necessary and. useful to him as king; 
what he sisyg is that he as king is 
closely i^elkted to or dependent on 
and subservient to^Polonuis. 

50. ' dread my lord. The possessive 
adjective stands in this peculiar posi- 
tion etdielr (1) because it was used .so 
.often with such words as lord, ladyt 
' xirV, &c.| Uiat the ta*o words c.ame to 
' be treated as a compound houn. cf. 

' moH^mur and ma^iawe] or (a) to 

emphasize the drtad. Cf. i. 3. 46. 

51. your leavh and favour, <*/. *your 
kmd leave*, &c., an instance of 
hendiadya Cf. i. x. 68. 

5a. frt^m whence. Either the pre^ 
.imsittoo or the suffix is r^undaql, 
;53>iln» *hy ^ng present^/’. 

36. them. The personal pronouns 
originally did not need to be com- 
pounded with sel/itk have a reilexive 
sense. Cf. " 1 tmnt Jifi of having 
chQsen Israel *', **u«tMretobed’* (k 
r. 6), "l.et every soldier hew him 
down a bough'*. ' 


56. leave and pardon St a case of 
bilingualism, or two-tongued-ness. 
Um beb^ Ei^lish and pardon 
being Latin. CL note on L x. 09. 
T1ifr>!kfr in ferdonare adds the idea 
of *coinnletc and free giving*^ an in 
pgryyrare it adds that of *hetrd 
swearing*. 

56. sipw leave, cf. 'weak supposal* 
m i. x8 above, and. 'hard consent* 
below, , , 

59. laboiiriome is a hybrid, 

i lie piroper I-atin word is tahorions\ 

. the proper English word is tHlsomt* 

60. *I nut the seal of ^my consent, 
though it was won, with difficulty, 
upon hLs wishes *. 

6a. fair hour, favourable oppor- 
tunity. 

64. cousin, from itWsrooi meaning 
(Latin cefuaneuineits *a blood re- 

^ latioii tiould be applied , to a 
nephew. 

65. He was more than an ordinary 
kinsman, for he was stepson as well 
as nephew; but be \va.s far from feel- 
ing kindly towaxtls his 'stepfather 
uncle*. 

67. There is a punning reference in stm 
to son in 1. 63. 

68. nlghted, cf. note on I. 37 abexve* 
Hanilet's first appearance on the 
scene, dressed in black and with 
eyes cast down, is suggestive of the 
coming tragedy. 

7a vailod I Ida. * Vailing lids' would 
. be more accurate; it was tbe eye that 
was vailed— by the eyelids, 

7s. all that lives, ex- everything that 
ever has life. 

73. nature, f.x. (human) existence. 

75. particular with theei f.r. *so 
special in your case*. 

76. Contrast this outburst (at the word 
seifHs\ with Hamlet's previous "Ay, 
madam, it is common". The ont- 
burst draws' attention to hLs neglect 
of external things. The^ words, 
though courteous cnotig|k. m {bfm, 
must have galled his mother; and 
they drew from the king the long 
pedantic speech to whtui/ Hamlet 

. makes no answer. 

77. inky,./.#, 'black as ink*. 'It is 
not the deep dye of my cloak, nor even 
the sombre appearance of the nsiial 
giouming ap^rel. nor the breaking 
forth of heavy s^s, nor the abun^ 
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dant flow of tea^n, nor ,the forlorn 
and downcast ejqiro&slon of the coun- 
tenance, nor 'any of the fornis and 
fatshions, fits and starts of jgrief, that 
can truly set forth jny feehngs.' 
fit. havl^r is the manner which a 
person *k<u\ 

84. play, and, therefore, deserve the 
ti'Ord * seems ^ cf. 1. 76. 

83» pamth ^show, t\e. U a realify. 
not merely an appearance. Paitstih 
ssSurpasseth. 

86 . these, wtuita. ' * These thhigs 
(1. 77-8i)^are only' e?ttemal ’evidences’ 
of raounuag'. 

90. 'lliat lost father oi your»\i>st his 
■ father, and the^urvivor (your father) 
^vas bound to iiioum for some time 
9a. obsequious ha.s its literal sense 
of ^/olltnohig to the grave'--* fu- 
nereal*. 

'pertfiver has the old spelling and 
the old accent. 

93. condolement h simply a pom- 
pous word for * grief', which betrays 
Che Icing’s self-conscious state of 
• mind. 

95. incorrect to, i,r. not correct in 
the sight of. Both tnrorreci^ and 
Htt/orii^fied are rare and aruficial 
words. Cf. 'condolement*. 

97. simple and unschool'd, $»§. 

ignorant and undisciplined.- 
9Q. * As any thing that is most com- 
monly noticed.' 

xoi. to heaven, i.g. towards— against 
heaven. 

X03, 'This long - continued obstinate 
grief of yours is most absurd when 
examined by the light of reason, 
which will tell you that the death of 
fathers is a M'^Amon event (subject 
of ol^pcrvatiwJVfrom- the first death 
to that which has just now taken 
pjace, reason's cry has always been, 
"AllmenmusidieV 
X04. who is ' tat ^pfhickt as if Rea.son 
were a person. 

•till, 'Ig. always. 

SOS. siipf)^y ditd, o 

X07. unprevainng, t.e. unavailing. 

' iQp.: I “piedlate (Latin x», 'not', and 
Vi ‘middle*), withoivf anyone 
between. 

. SIS. impart, supply the word iovc as 
;tbe Object. 

. your (nient, i.s. as for your 

"n^ptiph of. Cf. i. 3. 5. 


<34. 'Sifs close .to my heart: and pleases 
^ ' * will have a 


1x3., School; «.a cotlw; hut, as the 
UmvemUy of Wittenberg was not 
founded tul 150a, this is an anachron- 
ism. See ' canpon 1, xa6 below. 

1x4. retrograde to is ' sufiply an 
aflected way laf saymg ‘*;©nirary to*. 
115. you,,/./, yourseif. See note on 

• 1. X. 6. 

.xxy. 'Quije the chief of those at court, 
—my kinsman'- my nearest kinsman 
(—my heir.* ^ 

xx8. lose^ . Cf. note oo 1. 45 above. 
ted, 1 obey you to the utmost in 
, everythiogr 
,'Sifs close. 

me; and, in- ptodf, I 
cannon fired every time I drink a 
health to-day.* *; ' 
laj. Denmark, j^,|fx. 48. 
xe6. totinnon invented till' 

the beginning of the X4lh cutmiry. 

1x7. roua^ /r/.'d^gujgmahit The^ 
wtiBflssaid to Comel^mttmOaay^ ■' 
rdSt *a beaker of wine^_ In ' 

notori- . 

ous as the. most intemperate people 
inEqrppe.,. 

bruit, noise abroad. 

133. ranon, / e. rcligiofts Jaw. 

Af. B. The idea, of suicide has, 
therefore, already occurred fo him. 

134. uses, ij. customs, ways. 

X37. merely, /,/. entirely. 

i39> 140* 'He was to niyuncile a.s the 
sun-'god is to a grotesque being, half 
man and half goat,’ S' ^ 

i4x.^lght not beledm, * could not 

143. visit. TV is neither a necessary 
sign nor an 'OssenfiBl jpdrt of the., 
ixmnitkre^ though the iofiaiti ve is now ' 
used much iA.ore commonly with it 
than without it, except .after such 
verbs as ghatt, a/, Ui\. Ac. ; 

146. The philosopher generalizes at 
* once from the single instance of his ^ 

mother’s frailty. 

147. or Ore. One pf dm wpirds is re- 

dundant, as or is simply another form - 
of-er*/, cf. an if. Or, the alternative 
codjunctiQU, is connected with giher- 
(wisfch. - • - ' 

149. Ntob^was the daughter qf Tanta-^ 
fuif**fRjrS of Lydia* She* was so . 
proud oT Tier large -family that she 
Jeered 'at l.aton a for having Only two 
children, lUMto and Diana, in re- , 
venge, Apollo slew all her sons, and- 
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Diana alew all her daughters. This 
awful smote her didnb with ‘ 
grief, ah4 eventually turned her into 
"stone*. 

150. wants discourse, f.r. " does not 
posKss the '^wer of discursive rea- 
soning which implies * choice ^ 

153. Hercufet was the * Samson* of 
the Greeks. Hamlet's words imply ■ 
that he wu small and weak compazed 
with his father! 

15$. left the flushing of, iVe, left 
off causing her to flush, v , 

157. Til Eli2ai)ethan» as stiO -in provin* 
cial English^ two negatives^fmi^/Am 
one another^ instead of, as in Latin, 
contradicting one another. . 

• ido. do cari now be used as an rhx- 
I’ Hilary (with the Infinivive) only, {1) 

1 with a negative—* 1 Vo not knpw , 
i (a) iu <|Ucaiions^' /><> you know?*, 
r (3) for en>phasis--Vi da know^ 

cbdihgs. It. pxchange^ /lainy 
gtrcunisunees I am j^ur jicor ser- 
vant* 

163. make, i.«.r do. 

r(ifd. Supply tnoAe in another sease^ 

* developing a truant disposition*: 

17a that:3ssuch. ' 

17$. affair, It* business. 

178. upon is here an adverb, or suj^ly 
iV the funeraiy. 

181. dsdresV Is used idmply with on 
intenMve force~^i.e. greatest '—what' 
touches the heart most closely, 
whether pleasure or painV 
183. or ^«ver. Cl. h^e on 1 . 147. 

^83, rhethtnks. The verb * ta think * 
had onginally two forms, onr active 
—‘to consider'— and the other Heu- 
terr~*toaeem'( .and- the latter sur- 
vives in *in«dUiilu Vf<^* (To) me \\t) 
.'Swma'--/ . 

t8&' who .ia for ^whom', as.bften in 
Shakespeare. 

19s, season. * Keep till the right - 

''CQdlltol*.'’ 

admlratldri h/vi.its literal mean-' 
ihg' fff wodder ' ^ 

192. atl^n|s:attenttve. 

* may E'U 'its literal- meaning of 

‘can*. Ct ' end , 

'19a: <lod*S -is It sulrieetive gemtive in 
' fomit thoiii^ ptopably objective in 
sense—* your love towards God*. 

197. vast is n noun— a doublet of 
'waste', ‘desert*. 


199. at point, t.r. at every point, 
cap- i- pe French 
‘from head to foot*. .... 

aoL alow and" stately are either 
adjectives used adverbially, or agree 
with ‘figure'. . ^ 

ao3: truncheon, i.e. ‘a staff', espe- 
cially ‘of authority*. The woni ia 
connected ytxiXk'fi^nk. 

dlstiird almost, te. almost 
melted. 

SM. with the act, i.t. iy the- effect. 

s^ itand.. The -present teose makes 
It more vivid* . 

soft dreadfuh'/.e. ‘^awe-struck*,^ not 
'awe-striking*. - Cf; ‘sensible* in t. 
I. 57^ atid‘"plauatve' in i. *4- 3 ft- 
Many adjecuves, espedatly those 
ending in 'fttll and -fcM, ha-ve both 

' an active and a passive sense.’ 

. aoS. * And there, exactly a.s they had 
told their story, both as to the time 

I and as t<^thc form of the apparition.* 

3TO. comes. Cf. note on above. 

axT, * My right hand U not more like 
iny left halid than the apparition was 
like your father.' 

214. methought. Cf. note on 1. 183 
above. 

314. It was used as the neuter gciiitive 
before rVx was introduced, which w,»s 
about Shakespeare’s time, Tn Old 
English the neuter noininative was 
A//, and the neuter genitive was his. 
The latter is found very often in the 
Authorired Version of the ' Bible 

{x6ll A.D.;. 

316. like as=just .3S if* • 

would is the past tense of tei 7 /— 
.‘wished*. Cf. i. i. 45. 

' 317. loud is an adjective used ad- 
verbially. Cf. 1 - aoa above. 

381 . writ., Cf. note on L z. 45. See 
I 1- T73. 

335. arm'd refers to the apparition. 

, 3S9. beaver was the part of the helmet 
which could be raised to allow the 
wearer to //rwA. Latin . 

334.oconstanfly, i.e. steadily. 

336. like is an adjectii*e used adver- 
bially. Cf. 1 . aiy abovck As the 
suflix dy is itself a ComipHbn of iiket 
the void likeiy is an .'inpOudous form. 

^ 337. tellf It. count. Cf. ** the i^ie of 
(he bricks’*. 8. 

34! sable is a noun used as Im adfeo- 
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live. The sable is an animal of the 
weasel kind, which is found in north- 
ern latitudes, and which is prized for 
its glossy, dark fur. 

242. gape, f.f. open its mouth. 


[Act I. 

247. tenable=*held'. Cfi note on 
‘dreadful’ in 1. 806 above. 

248. h.apx=happen. 

249. * Notice it, but don't mention it.' 

250. loves. Cf. note on i. i. 173. 


Act I.— Scene 3. 


а. aa, aec^rdin^M. 

3. convoy, f.«. means of conveying 

5. for, r.e. at for. Cf. note on 1 a. 
zia. 

б. fashion, Le. the fancy of the 
moment. 

toy In blood, c./. a child’s natu- 
ral plaything. 

7. primy, i,e. early spring. 

9. perfume and suppliance is an 
instance of hendiadys^' that which 
supplies a pleasant scent fur a mo- 
ment'. 

zo. but so, ue. than so much. Cf. 
i. r. 1^. 

11. crescent, it, when it is growing. 
(Latin cresco.) 

la. thewe, i.i. sinews. 

temple, i.e. of the body. Cp. S. 
yoAn ii. az. 

14. withat, i.e. along with it. 

15. ' Nothing that can sully or deceive 
[cautel) sudns his virtuous mten- 

tiODS,’ 

z7. his greatness weigh'd^ i.e, tak- 
ing into consideration his high rank. 

x8. subject to his birth, i.e. must 
consult the dignity of the position 
which he inherits. 

za unvalued, i.e, not valued so 
highly, 

ao. carve, i.e. choose. 

az. safety must be pronounced with 
three syllables. 

33. * By what the state says and will 
yield to.' 

26. as, i.e. accoMing as--«o far as. 
Cf. 1 . a above. 

particular, i.e, definite, pfecise. 

27. may, V.e. can. Cf, i. z. 

ag wjthal. Cf. 1 . 14 above. 

30. credentsscredulotis. . 

list his songs. The preposition 
is often omitted by Shakespeare be- 
tween a verb of hearing and the 
^ebtg heard,, 


3a. importunity, i.e. urgent request, 

39. * The canker-worm too often frets 
the tender plants of Spring before 
the buds arc opened.* 

4a button is connected with the same 
root as hud, 

49. blastments—' blights '-'-is a hy- 
brid, having a T.attn suffix -ment 
attached to the English blast, 

43. best. The omission of the before 
superlatives may be duo to their 
double meaning ~ best’ and 
’ very good 

44. to itself may mean either ' ag.ainst 
itself’ or ‘ i/le/i to itself*. 

none near. Supply he. 

46. ^ as Watch man. In Shakespeare’s 
time the a had so much of its original 
sen^e of ’ one ’ that it w3.h too em- 
phatic to be used in an adverbial 
phrase. 

good my brother. Cf. note on 
1. 2. 50 

47. ungracious, i.e. gracelcs- 

49. whiles is simply the genitive of 
white- at the time that 

puff'd, i.e, with pride, or 
‘ bloated \ 

Wmself, /,e. each of the ’pastors *. 

50. primrose path of dalliance, i,e. 
the path of trifling in his early 
youth. 

sr.p^cks. . . rede, i,e. 'heeds not his 
own counser. 

me is dative, ’ for me 

$4. * J liave a favourable opportunity 
for taking leave of rny fkther aseeond 
time.' 

56. sits In, i,e. blows steadily on, 

57. character, i.e. ’engrave* — the 
literal meaning of the onginal Greek 
word. 

60. unproportion'd, i.e. Immature, 
or unsuitable. 

hls=its. Cf. note on i. a. 915. 

61. vulgar, ' r,e. ' common ’ •— ’ Don't 
make yourself cheap. ' 
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62. and.. tried, i,$, 'and that after 
having tested your choice by ex* 
pericnce *. 

adoption tried is a nominative 
absuilute, i.e. really a compressed 
adverbial (of time) sentence. In Old 
English this construction of the noun 
and participle, grammatically inde^ 
pendent of the rest of the sentence, 
was put ill thtdative , — ^in Latin in the 
ai>lativ£,-An Greek in the gefiitiee. 
N.B. 'Hie participle very rarely 

f »recedes the noun, but cfT *gtvm 
air^play 

64. ' Do not make your hand*shake of 
wc1<^nie lose its freshness by enter* 
laiiling too freely.' 

66. of entrance. For the omission' 
Of thct as being too emphatic, cf. 
note on 1. 46 above, 

67. bear 't, i.e. conduct the quarrel. 

60. censure has Its literal sense of 
'opinion*. (Latin censeo * t think'.) 

70. habit, t.r. dress, as still in 'rid* 
ing'habit *. 

71. ' 1.^1 the price be shown not in the 
fanciful and gaudy pattern, hut in the 
richness of the material' 

74. 'Are at oiice most particular and 
most free in their expenditure on 
th.it special point.’ 

I'he grammar of this line is inex- I 
pHcable. Perhaps rAti^ought to be 
choice. As it stands, must be 
taken as an adverb, « and some phrase 
like ' turn of mind ’ must be .supplied 
with the adjectives se/eef and 
ous. It has been suggested that (ff a 
should he left out altogether, —wmch 
certainly makes the sense quite easy. 

76. loan. See note on 1 . 46 above. 

77. husbandry, ue, economy ^ liter* 
ally 'houseli old-management*. ^ 
8r. season. ' May my blessing cause 
this advice to stason or iuJJueuce 
your conduct.' 

82. tend, I.e. attend. 


89. so please you, i.e. if it so please 
you. - 



iigin . 

bethought, r.e, thought of. 


92- Of Jfour audience is a genitive 
of reftfcnce—' iu regard to*. 

94. be. llie subjunctive implies igr 
Horantf on the part of the spciiker. 
put on, I’.e. put /e -explained to. 


Tox. green is allied to /pnnot and 
therefore meaits 'young* and so 'in.' 
experienced \ 

102. unsifted, i.e. inexperienced, 
cfrcunristance is used, here in 
the singular as a collective noun. 

X04. should, f*rr ought to. 

206. that, i.r. in that—' because*. 

Z07. tender yourself more dearly, 
i.e. don't ni^e yourself so cheap. 

X08. crack the wind- -the metaphor* 
is fnm-. a h’*oU«n'v»vi»dcd horse. 

to9 tender.. fool, 4 .e. nudte a fool 
of me. 

II2. fashion is used by Polouius in 
its bad ^ense. but Ophelia had used 
it simply m the scnite of ' w.ay '. 

go to. In Shakespearc'.s time 
£ro implied merely * miHioii *, not 
necessarily ‘ motion ' ; and so 
(a could be used ivith it Come, 
come * ' '[‘here may, however, an 
ellipse of some such words as are 
found in a slaug expression—' Go to 

XT3. countenance, i.e. appearance 
(of reality}. 

XI 4. with, i e. with the aid ofjsshy. 

1x5. springes, 2.^. snares with a 
sfriftjsr-nwst. 

woodcocks were In Shakesjpe.are's 
time supposed to have no brams, be- 
cause they were so easily snared, 
do know. Cf. note on i. a. x6o. 

1x6. prodigal is an adjective used as 
an adverb. 

1x7. 'You must not consider these 
flashes of affection — which have 
more of the appearance than the 
gcmiine reality of warmth, and 
which lose both the appearance and 
the reality while they seem to pro- 
mj.se most'— as the flames of deep, 
true love.’ 

xr^. a-mnking. The preposition a 
IS a^ corruption of^ m, and the ad- 
jective a a comiprion of ene, 

must be a verbal noun, 
net a genmd, as it neither governs 
a case nor is modified by an adverb. 

xai. something is used adverbially 
— * la some degree *. Cf. adtking in 
i. 2. 41. 

of. Cf- note on 1. 9a above. 

122. ' Do not allow yourself to be ad- 
dressed by everyone who demands a 
hearing.' 
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HAMLET. 


[Act 1 . 


I3S. your w .subjective in form, but • 
objective in sense— * invitation scut 
/«> {not 4y) you*. 

•ntreatmente. For the plural 
cC note oil i. i. 173. 

133. piartoy is literally *to discus.s 
terms of peace'. (Fr. parUr ‘to 
speak'.) 

for, i.r. aa for. Cf. i. 3i xxa. 

186. In few. Supply •mrds. Ad* ' 
jectives are often thus used for 
nouns in ShakeH>eare. Cf. ‘for all 
in L 131 fntlow. 

127. broken, it. nq:o^ators. 

128. *Not of the true colour which 
their outu'nrd appearance would < 
suggest' 

Inveattneeta, f.r. ctoihing. Cf* 

* cntreatinciits* above. 

329. lmp1orators=:iinplorers. ' Vou 
are like a man who receives written 
promises to j^yment instead 0/ good 
money.' Sterling money means 
standard coin of true weight' and . 
fineness, and is said to be derived 
from the Estetlings or Kasterlings, 


Garmajl merchants from the Hanse 
Towns, who in King John's reign 
£it»t corned pure money. 

1 30, ' Sounding like the words of one 
whose troth iS pledged with sacred 
vows.' 

the is the ablative of the demon- 
sirativc— that'. 

131. for . Alls=io , short. Cf. I. 126 

aboive>' ‘ Onca might be supplied be- 
fort the - 

133. woul^ Ls literally the past tense 
of ta tifisk (wilt), aha is used thus in 
English as an ^optative'. 

133. klanddr, m./ abuse', or *mis- 

.use', U an infoutive. 

, moment is for I^he 

omission of the sign of the |[^tive 
iH quite common, especially wth'pro* 
per names. Compare * b'eart's-ease ' 
with 'heart-ache*. 

Cf. ‘Lethe wharf, i, 5. 33;7ttid 
*the region kites', ii. a. 553. 

135. come your weye, le . . Come 
along. The e is probably the gew^ 

, five inflection of the noun-^-uaed ad^' 
verbUlly. Cf. * any ways afflicied V. 


Act I.— Scene 4. 


This conversation about the weather 
and the time is most cbaracterhitic of 
men whose minds are trying to escape 
from one alhabsorhiiig tnoU{j^]t. 

I shrewdly, if. keenly. 

9. eager, i.e. sharp. ll*atin acer 
* sharp*. Cf. 7 /f Hfgatr * sbatp-winc '.) 

3. lack* of, i.e. is deficient oJT, 

4. le struck. Cf. mites on i.-e. 5, 
and on i. L 39. 

5. it draws. //=the time. 

6. held hie wont, ie. has been in 
the habit of. (Vpfit is really an 
adjective fwonted) used as a noun* 
Cf 'held his fwH.*. 

8. doth, Cf. note on i. a. x6d. 

wake, if. keep a ^w/iftA-night* 
feast. I „ 

, route* Cf, note'oh'-i. s. 337. 

9. wassail wa* UteFelly turj kai/, ^ be . 
healthyl'' Then it came to mean 
generally / a drinktp'g-bout 

up*sprlng ft said tn mean *a ifot' 

. ous OeriAsti^dance*, in -which case 
fTfeis must mean ' makes the dancers 
reel bqt , surely' up- 

start , and refers to the iting Ihere 


may be also the idea that *as he 
springs up (in his pUce to projiose.a 
toast) he reels \ 

Yo. Rhenish, ' ie. Rhenish wine. 
Cf. notes bh L 6 above, 'apd on i, 3 
rad. , 

15. triumph of* hit' pledge, ie, 
triumphant re^tibn 'of the health 
he has pledged. ' 

16. born, if. acaistomed frpm.birth. 

zy. east and weal practieftity means 

'in all directioos*. In tirPise the 
wpfds follow ' narioA*'. 

18. traduced and tax'd, /.a slan- 
dered and censured—' blamed deser' 
vedly and even more than we de- 
serve *. 

19. clepenc.'itl. 

'And sully our title of 'drunkard ' 

' further by offensive thaiges of glut- 
tony.' 

' swlnl*li j>hrase, ie. by calling us ' 
swine. Cf. note on *eiow leave', 
1«. sA 

ai. at height, ie. however noble, 

83 . * The best part ^ the good that is 
attributed to us.* 
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24. mole of nature, i.t. inhmted 
bleniuih. Cf. 1. 46 below. 

36. hie-sits. Cf. i. 2. 215. 

?7. * By the excess of sohte natural 
habit* 

complexion {Latin ccmplexlit 
* physical structure of body a *con- 

f genital defect ** T\)fi . anctents be- 
leved that the disposition depended 
upon thb ternneraraent ordue inter* 
mixture {comtueadon or i nterweiavittg) 
of * humours * of the body^htoEpd. 
phlegm, and bile,. , e&peciaUy'^: an 
e7£cess of any one or these h'ttmourR 
made a man of sanguinary, phleg- 
matic, choleric, or 'metan^oly cbm- 
picxion. The term is now em^ 
plo>*ei|' for tlie complicated elfect of 
the disposition on the counten- 
ance/' 4 ' . 

38. poles, i.e. palisade.' ^ 
en n'er-leaveris. fkb. ‘Taints them 
. thi^ou^h and through \rith an ac- 
dpited habit of unmannerUness.' 

30' pfausive is literaHy, ■ ‘ praise • 
worthy'. 

3ft- 34. 'Carrying the deep impress 
,.,'pf that one delect, whether it is an 
inherited defect or the result of an. 
.icciilent,--'their virtues being other- 
wise free from' ail blemish and human 
limitarion/ 

33. shall, /.e. arc sure to. 

consUro. opinion. Cf. I 3, 60. 
N.H , I'he construction of ^ this 
passage (I. 23-36' is ungrammatical. 
'rfiai in L 24 is taken up by Ma/ in 
1. 30, and tiutge 'mtipt in 'U 30 is re- 
place by virtue in 1. 34. 

36. * 'the . small admixture of Mif 
makes all that U really good In the 
character a matter for doubt,' and so 
brings it into ill-repute altogether.’ 'E 
ealec±ale. Hamlet obripiisly '< 
means e'it (sevil), but is punning on 
the subject of conversation, which is 
the habits of the Ilanes: 

37. 'this line is probaMy corr^t Per- 
haps *0/ a * ought to be * offtr'* 

40.. be fas Uitig and be bclow^ is sub- 
junctive, the position of the verb 
before thp subject aj^ounting for 
the omission of the conjunction 

epirlt of health, f,#. .spirit, 

opposed to the goblin. For this use 
of the genitive note on L 34 above 
and on i. 2. 4. 


43. questionable, ue. inviting queah 
lion. 

47. canonized, .hearsed is a sort of 
heqdkulys, ’buried with sacred rites’. 
Cf, note on i. 3. 9. Shakespeare 
always accents c&ndnUed oa the 
second syllaUei. 

48. cerements (Larin cer» ^'vhbk ') 
are the n-^et/ shrouds in which the 
dead were wrapt. 

4p inurn’tli/.f buried. An«r«, as» 
symbol or omameht E,r a tomb/apeaks 
of a iltiit when bodies were cremated. 

; ja opeds^pea^l ' 

51. may here lias its Htend sense of 
* can , Cf. i. i. 56. 

52. This and the following lines are a 
noun in apposition to M/rin 1, $1, 

complete, when accented on the 
first syllable, secKi; always to come 
begirt its poun. 

53. ‘ Appearest thus by the fitful light 
' oftliemooii.’ 

' 54, and we. After a conjuncilon and 
before an infinitive Shake.speare 
often puts a , uouBtnative when we 
should pul an objective. The cx- 
pbnatipn of this seems to be that 

- die conjunction is looked upon .'is 
introducing a perfectly n^v sentence, 
and not as simply ailding another 
clause. Here— * we art made the 
sport of nature 

55. to shake our disposition,^ i.a. 
by sliaking our mental constitution. 

56. reaches, i.e. grasp Cf. note on 
L X. 173. 

57. why refers to the past--’ in conse- 
quence of what?’; wfiei^cre refers 
to the future— 'for what purpose?’ 

should, f.r. ought. 

59. Impartment, f.r. to make com- 

. nmnicatlOn. 

6x. removed— from the public, r.s. 
Secret. 

63. The first will Implies simply 'will- 
ingness', the second implies ‘deter- 
mination*. 

64. shoultfbe here is nearly could 
there lie ' ; and the toot meanxqg of 

- sbau/d, ns the /ifei teoiie of sAaff» is 
probably involved in Hamlet’s refci^ 
ence to what they Aad (jus,t) said. 

65. a pin’s fee, i.«. the price of ont 
pin. 

66. fpr, f.r. as for. Cf. b a. na’and 
i- S- tS 3 - 
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68. forth, i.e. further (from you). 

69. the flood. This u either the 
* generic* use of the definite article, 
or d*. note on i. i. 15. 

71. beetles, i.e>. le^ns over. 

hlssrits. Cf. note on i. 2. 2x6. 

73. deprive^* teke away’— does not 
need ^before an impersonal ohiect, 
especially when^as here —the person 
is also omitted. 

your sovereignty of reason, i.e. 
the’controlling power of your reason. 
Cf. * a pin’s fee ' in 1 . 65 above. 

75. toys of desperation, /./.desperate 
fancies. Cf. i. 40 above. 

77. looksslooks dbro/i. 


[Act I. 

82. * Even my blood-vessels as hard as 
' the sinews of the Nemean lion.* 
'/i/fmea waS' the name of a‘ rock in 
the Pelopoimese near which Her- 
cules strangled a gigantic lion. 

85. lets, i.e. makes 'hinders*. 

87. * Histhoughts give him the strength 
of madness or despair.' 

89. have after, i.e. Let us /ahe our- 
selves after. Jiave is connected with 
the Latin ca^ia *l take*. Cf. ‘have 
at him 

91. it is the issue. 

nay either refers to "tis not fit' in 
I. 88, or has— as very often -the 
meaning 'not only so*. 


HAMLET. 


Act L— Scene 6.' 


X. further ought to he farther. 
'Further \% the comparative fd forth; 

.far makes into which the 

•th was introduced by false analogy 
with further. Farther ought al- 
ways to be used of actual distance. 

4. render, i.e give back —Latin re 
and da. 

6, shall, i.i. am about to. 

bound— 'ready'— U the past par- 
ticiple of an old verb buau^ * to pre- 
pare'; but the Ghost understands it 
as the past participle of ' to bind', as 
is also implied in the ' shall'. 

xa term, i. e, limited time ' (Latin 
terminus 'a boundary'), 
walk the night Cf. note on L x.ay. 

xt. for the day//,/, during the day, 
but the forr has liter:illy much the 
same meaning as in i, x. 66. 
the is 'generic', cf. note on i. 4. 69. 

12. days of nature. Cf. note on t. 
a. 73* 

13. but that, #./. except for tlie fact 
that 

forbid foifnbidden is due to the 
tendency to drop the en inflecrion of 
the verb whenever the cniadou of it 
does not lead to confusion, e.^. be- 
tween the pres, indie, and the ttifini- 
tive. ' . 

15. whobe, i.$i of wMcK. Contrast 
' Our Father t6hieh\ l^he was for- 
merly used where we now use which 
(even of inanimate objects), and vice 
tuna. 

17. aphtfres, /./. sockets. 


iB. to part, although the to iras- 
omitted with start. 

20. porpentine i.s Shakespeare’s re- 
gular way of filing porcupine- 
{haimporcMS-spina *.i thorny-hog'.) 

21. eternal blazon,' i,e. awful procla- 
mation. a disclosure. ^ Stetnal is 
used very coinmofily in this sense 
both in tnc ea.st of England and in 
America. 

27. In the beat, i.e. even when viewed 
in the best light. 

29. haato me, is. do not keep me wait- 
ing. 

swift as meditation, i.e. <iuick 
as thought. 

31, sweep is simply a doublet cdsvtoop. 

apt, i.e. quick— to uudersund and 
to undertake my commission. 

32. shOuldst, i.e. imnddst have to be. 

Cf. note on i. 4. 64^ 

fatssranic 

33, Lethe whai^, /./. the bank of the 
river of Foigetfiiitness <in Hades). 
For the construction cf. note on i. 3 
*33* 

34. wouldi^ i.e. \f thou wert not . 
willing. Ine omission of the if is 
oompeumtively rare when the condi- 
tionm clause comet sdeoudk See also 
note on I 4..4a 

36. whole egr af Denmark, U. ear. 

of alt Denmifek.' f ' 

37. process is the legal word for 
'narrative*. 

38. abused, /./. deceived. 
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4c prophetic. Cf. note cm i 3. 65. | up’. For the grammar cf. note on 


42. methinks. Cf. note on i. a. 183. 

43. sleeping^ must grammatically 
agree with fne in mry ****)• 

44 of is used as a preposition for 
*iiinc'. Cf. ‘(/old', ‘drlate*. 

45. secure obviously does not mean 
‘safe’, but ‘careless*’— ‘unguarded*. 
(Latin siue-eura.) 

46 hebenon, i.e. — the 

stinking nightshade, which is ^nMrful 
to /cwut, 

47. porches, i.e, openings. 

4S. leperous distilment, t.e. con- 
tagioHS e.'tsencc. leprosy was con- 
sidered the most loathsome of conta- 
gious diseases. 

whosec:of which. Cf. 1, rs above. 

49. For the oinih&Iun of ikt before blood 
cf. note on i. 3. 66. 

51 eM*^ys^ are literally ‘canals', the 

* word beinc connected ^ through the 
French alTer ‘to go') w'ith the Latin 
ad»are ‘ to go to by wator\ 

$3. jpossot— ‘hot milk curdled with 
wmc or acid'— and curd are nouns 
used as verbs.' 

53 ; '‘sour*. Cf note on 

L 4. 3. 

54. thin=?«r)/ curdled. 

55. tetter, i.e. eruption. 

barked about, i.e, grew like a 
bark over. This is another instance 
of a 110UU used as a verb. The ordi- 
nary verb to bark means 'to strip 
off the bark', not ‘to cover with 
bark’ Cf. 1. 5a. 

56. lazar-liko, i.e. leper-like. The 
word wa.s derived from Lazarue [S. 
Lttke xvi. \ and was corrupted into . 
Lizard in the name Lizard Poiftt, 
where there w.ns formerly a Lassar- 
eito fir the reception of cases of 
leprosy from homeward-bound ves- 
sels. 

59 of has its literal sense of 
from. 

dispatch has also its literal sense 
of ‘remove as aw obstacle*. (Latin 
dis^dicare ‘to unfetter*.) 

60. ‘ Cut oT even beibre my sins had 
brought their just fruit in this life/ 

f i. ‘ Without the Sacraikent, without 
due preparation (appointments), and 
without being anointed by the oil of 
Extreme Unction.* 

6a. reckoning; i e. attempt to ‘ settle' 


I. 3. 03. 

65. nature, i.e, natural feeling. 

66. ‘In whatever way you follow up 
this act, to avenge it.' 

70. fare thee well. Thee ought to 
be ihout but it inight be taken as a 
dative afier^iw^r-ttw//. 

71- tnalln—'moniing*— is an adjective 
used as a noun. Supply koitr. 

7a. pale is an intransitive verb used 
transitiv^y 

uneffeetual is a hybrid. The 
urefix un is Teutonic^ while ejftet is 
Koniaiice. 

73. adieu is really two words, i I}ieu 
— * 1 commend you to Cod\ 

76. Instant is an adjective used for an 
adverb. 

79. globe, i e. either ' his head' or 
‘the whole wot id’. The former is 
the* mor*^ appropriate to Hamlet's 
fecling-s at the time, the latter to his 
usual philosophic habit of thought. 

80. table, i.e. tablet. 

81. fond, f.r. foolislt. 

83. saw is a doublet of saying. 

pretsuret, i.e. impressions. 

83. youth and observation is an- 
otlier case of bc!’.di.idys-~ 'youthful 
ob^ervtiUon Cf. note on i. 4. 47. 

89. The old habit of making generaliza- 
tion from what he saw, ts too strong 
for him even now. 

92. word, i.e. watchw'ord. 

97. Hillo, ho, ho I was the cry used 
by a falconer to recall his hawk. 

jpo. Is *t, i.e. How are things 

loz. good my lord. See note on L 
3. 50. 

103. once, % e ever. 

104, T05. ‘Iherc is not a rough unman- 
nerly fellow in all Denmark who is 
not H cowardly rogue.’ 

villain (latin villa *a farm*) 
meant literally a * country-fellow'. 
^i.fngan (l^atm League ‘a inllage') 
and heat/9H^*iM» w'ho lived on a 
heath*,' 

X06. needs, i.e, in need of. 

107. dreumstance, "le, circumlocu- 
tion— ‘beating about the bush*. 

XZ 3 . shall has an idea of compulsion 
in it which is explained by the next 
line. 

115- mo pray. Cf< note on L a. 149. 
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HAMLET. 


[Act II. 


it6. whlirlliTg. Tlie epithet traji&< 
fcmed from the hmia to the product 
oftiicbradn. 

Tt8. 8t. Patrick, a Scotch missionary 
iu Ireland at the beginning of the 
5ih century, vms 9aid tu have deared 
the island of rvoArr, and Hajnlet is 
apparently referring to this iegeml in 
connection wUh his father's words, 

1. 36-38 above;. 

X2X. foi^sas for, Cf. note on i. a, xta. 

tS4. * Grant me one trifling request.* 

rs8. sword., which was 'cross>hlltcd^, 

Z31. truepenny. <.r. honest ghost-* 
not a counterfeit. 

138. Hlc ot ubique. f./. here attd 
everywhere. 

r44. pioners:; pioneer 'Latin petto *a 
^o/-soldicr’)—a foot-soldier whose 
duty it is tu clear the way in front of 
an army. 

145. wondrous is an adjective used 
tor an adverb, 

146. Cf. Hebrews xui. a. 

i4p. yOur is not emphatic, but U used 
in a somewhat contemptuous general 
sense issLatin iste * that of }< 4 t*rs*), 
Cf. iti. a. 3, and iv. 3. ax. 

153. as=sfor. 

154. antic— 'odd' — is a' doublet of j 
anti^He. 

155. that depends on ruvtxr Under- 
stood. 

156. encumbered Die»is literally 


* heaped. ofte on the other '—(Latin 
.. MtHufus * a heap*}— * folded '. 

156. by pronouncing of. Protwunc- 
mg must be a verlial notui, not a 
gerund, a» it governs— like a noun— 
the genitive case. 

137. as—sueh as. 

an if. Ah in simply a broken 
form of 'and* (and = +, but - ); 
and an. (^incans here * if indeed 

159. list is here used truii^tivdy- 

x6o. giving out, r.^.^ ex-claination. 
to note. The ia is superfluous 
— because note depends on sbatt in 

I- 155^ 

161. of me. «./. either 'about rue' or 
'from me'. 

162. most is used here at. t¥ie stiperl.i- 
livo of ‘gieat'i. -Cf. note oh % 3. 43. 

t66. me. 'Lhe perst'ual pronoari.s ori 
ginally did not need to he; com- 
pounded with seiPitt Imvc a re^xivc . 
sen^e. Cf. *'Cet thee hence’', ‘'Vet 
every soldier hew kwi down, a 
bough ”. The self only made • the 
pironoun more emphatic—" I Mysg(p 
have said it*'. 

x68. friending s be -friending. |Cf. 
wniling 

X70. lack, f,e. be lacking. 

174. still, / e. alwhyii, 

172. This siiiuuiing up of the first act- 
gives the key Jo the play. Handci • 
receives from- his father a task which 
he feels to be beyond bvs powers. 


Act II. — Scene I. 


This scene sieryps.(t} as a short relief 
to the minds ofr'the audience; (2) to 
shewthe rotten state Of Danish society; 
(3) to admit uS to the secret of the' 
cTmracter of the practlca] Laertes as a 
foil to the dreamy Hamlet. 

3. Shalt ^ was originally a past tense 
and mi^nt 'have owed', and there- 
fore ' must pay {as soon as possible)'. 
Here U iS used instead of'wiff to 
convey an idea of obligation. 

3. marvellous is an adjective used 
adverUaiLy, 

4. inquirescinquiry.'. 

6. Marry, 'By Mary;* 

me iw the deriWi^-generally called 

the ethic dative. 

Oanskert Is the northern— /.r. the 
hard *jbrm of Danes. Cf kirk and 
. ckurckfkfi^^nd bridge. 


8. Haw they live^ wAa they ar^ wkat 
their fortune is, wAefv they five, wka 
are their' companions, wkai state 
they keep tip. 

keep is stiH used In Cambiiilge , 
for 'live' or 'lodge*, 

xa This is another instance of hen- 
diadys. and Is very approbate to 
the pedantic old tinic-.server Folonius 
—'by the compa^ and general drift 
of these inquiries . 

,xx. da. Cf. note on i. a. x£o. 

more nearer Is a treble 
live, for nearersiVA^-tx-tixi * rind 
out by general questions ' whether 
they Know my son; then go on to 
more particular questions; and from 
their answers guess Oven- nearer to 
the truth than your particular qites- 



tinns and their particular* apsy'ers 
would <>eeni to imply.' 

13. take, i.e. assume. 

18. he I , mean. For the supprea^oa 
of die relative cf. i. 3. 17. 

19 ‘Then lay to his charge whatever ' 
faults you like to make-up for the 
occa.su>ii, so long as none are so 
gross.' 

-sS. as may mean ‘atroniing as*^ or^ 
‘if’, or ‘ because':— ' because you"' 
may modify your accasation 

31. ' Whisper his ^ults so astutely that 
they may seem merely blemishes due 
to newty-won fteedoin.* I 

34. ‘A ynidness in untamed ‘young 
bloods' such as attacks every one of 
them.' 

38. fetch of warrant, i.t, either ‘a 
jnsdhahlc contrivance’, or ‘a contri- 
vance that lias proved efTective*'. 

39^45 ‘ When you are making mention 
of these slight faults, just as you 
would of an article rather 

toiled with use^ remember diai if 
the person whom you are speaking 
‘to and want to sound, has ever seen 
him guilty of thf. fore-named crimes, 
he will follow- up die conversation in 

,> this way.' 

ib- you l^ing is a nominative .ib- 
solute. Cf. 1.. 3. 6a. 

'i4a. him Stands for hi whmHt the hr 
being attracted into the objective 
case by the ^Mom understmid. Cf 
1. 18 anovc. 

43. prenominate--' afore-said ’—is a 
participle. Cf. for dijtcted 

tn iii, I. X52. 

45. ho is redundant after ymtr party 
above. 

47. addition, i.$. title. Cf. note on 

i. 4. jp. 

51. leavo, i.€. leave Qff. 

58. a* is cither a corruption of 
which is still heard very commonly 
in conversation, or a corruption of ai 
withii^ understood. 

o'ertook= 5 K)vcr- taken— by intoai* 
cat ion. 

rouse. . Cf note on I 3. 137. 

63. ‘Thus we men of wisdom and fore» 
sightv by our winding ways and 
Toundabopt testis* get direct infor- 
mation by bidirect means.’ 

of wisdom might possibly mean 
by wisdom, ' 

64. bias. The metaphor is (irom^the 


game of Bowls, the baHs for whiqh 
- ' ate weighted on one side so a.s to roU 
an a particular (curved; direction. 

66. former refers to his present advice 

' Reynaldo starts for l^aris 

where he is to try this plan. 

67. me, Lt, rnyhiCMing. , 

68. Qod 1^ wi* you has now been 
corrupted 

69. good my lord. Cf note on i. 3. 50. 

70. ‘ Suspect he teels the sam'e 
teihpiattuns as yuu feet yimrself ' 

73, ply, f e. work steadity at. The 
word might possibly be metaphorical 
— ‘ let him carry 011 his own game ^ 

76. closet, i‘,r. private room. (l..atin 
clAudo * I shut . } 

77. doubletail unbraced, i.r, ‘dou- 
ble-breasted* coat altogether unfas- 
tened Such disorder in dress was, 
alway< supposed to be a symptom of 
love-.si<^ncss. 

79. dowri-gyved, i.e. (hanging', down 
like gyves (fetters) to hU ankles. 

81. so is from the same root as as, 
purport, i,e. meaning. 

87. goes. The use of the pre.<ient tctise 
—usually called the Historic ProRcnt 
— throughout this passage makes (he 
Kcnc mure vivid and realistic. Cf. 

i. 3. 3 X 0 . 

89. perusal, i.€. .study. 

90. as, i <r. as if (T. note on i. 3. 2x6. 

gi. shaklrrg^^of. If sitakiHg is a ver- 
bal noun, 11 requires a preposition -- 
€.^. with^f to govern it; if it 

is a participle agreeing with ko in 
line 93, it cauuQt govern the genitive 
case. Cf note on i. 3. 119. 

9.4. as, r>. that. 

xoa ^o seok. Cf note on i. s. 143. 
Hut sffk is here the gerundial itiAni- 
tivo, or infiouive 01 purpose, and 
therefore the to ought to be used. 
Contrast * I ^mnt (to) buy* with ‘I 
wsut (lo^ buy*. The omission of the 
to here is probably duo to the idiom- 
atic use of the verb go, Cf. gi> (A?) 

in Latin also the prepo- 
' sition (ad; would be Omitted, 
xox, ecstasy, fr. madness-- literally 
'being beside himsetf*. (Greek— 
-’stanmng outside of’.) 

X03. *The peculiarity of which is that 
by Us own violence it destroys itself, 
or the person who feels it.' 

^^Aoso was once used wliere we 
now use ^wAick, and vict tursa. 
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102. violent property, i.t, the pro> 
perty (Latin /roprim 'peculiarly 
one's own') of violence, 
fordoes, /.r. undoes. The prefix 
like per in I..atin, is often uiten* 
sive, Cf. pefimure 'to forsweu*. 
xo8. repel, i.e. send back hastily. 

(Latin repeUo * I drive back'.) 
lit. c^uoted, i.e. noticed carefully. 
(Latin quoture 'to divide into chap* 
ters'.) 

xia. beshrew my Jealousy, i./. 

'curse my suspicions! ' 

113- proper. 1.^. as much a distinmish* 
mg mark. Cf. note on L xoa above. 


Act il.- 

2. moreover that. ue. over and above 
the fact that. - 

6. sith ts since. SiHce is a contrac* 
tion of sithennest the genitive of sith* 

norssneithcr. 

7. that For the omission of- the 
relative cf. ii. i. 42. 

^ should implies ' we ought to con* 
stder it'j and refers to past, rime, 
though it depends on the present 
tense cannot. 

10. dream of, i.e. imagine. Tlie 0/ 
is really redundant, as often alter in- 
transitive verbs in Shakespeare. 

X 4. ' Tliat. as you haw 'oeen.Wought 
up with him from such an eai ly date, 
and afterwards so closely associated 
with him in hw youth, you will 
condescend to stay some time at 
le.'ist.' ■ 

xt. of^oif. Cf. 'ijiflatc'. 

13 . siih seems here to have its literal 
meaning of * later '» 

13. vouchsafe, /,«. literally 'to guar* . 
antee as certain'. P’ottch is con* 
iiected with the Latin voje *the 
voice'. 

rest, c.r. rehfaining. 

14. companies. CL note on 'loves' 

in i. %. 173. ^ 

tC. occasion, i.e. opporiunit>' 
t8. 'To remedy which is lit biir power 
If it were discovered/ 

S3, gentry. couneny^'the appro- 
. pnatc condiiet of f he ksnixy*, an the 
principle of nobUui Coiilrast 

' such words as 'villain* or. 'bcathen*. 
33. Sxpend is a doublec of tPend. 


[Act II. 

XT4. 'To overreach ourselves by too 
much prudence.^ 

xr6. go we. Cf. note on t. x, 33. 

tty, which is governed by to hide in 
the next tine. ( x) ' Hiding this might 
annoy the RiUg more riian telling 
him that Hamlet is in love with you’ : 
or (2) ' Our hiding this might annoy 
the King more than our unwilling- 
ness to tell bad news would plea&e 
him.' In (xi either 'to hide* or 
'being kept close' is redundant: in 
{7) 'grief to hide' is in no way a 
parallel to ' hate to utter*. 


Scene 2. 

Cf. 'estate* and 'state', 'example* 
and 'sample*. 

24. 'To aid and further our hope/ 

25. visitation, t.#. visit. 

fl6. fits is sir^iilar becaii.se ikankt U 
treated as singular. 

27. of. i.e. over. 

30. bent, i.€* inclination. 

38. practices, i.e. devices. 

4x. are returned. Shakespeare often', 
uses the auxiliary be for have with' 
an intransitive verb^ especially when. 
U is a verb of morion. Cf. i. 1. 5. 

49. atin, 'always'— lisusual mean- 
ing in .Shakespeare. 

47. ' Does not find out the obvious mo- 
tive.s of action so surely.' 

sure is an adjective used adver- 
bially. 

48. hath used seems to combine the 

sense of (x) teiedes.' did once ' and (9) 
lues hein wsAfee'hais beeu acouv 
towed to - 

49. very, i,e. true. (Latin verue.) 

, 52. fruit, i.e, the de^rt'Course. 

S 3 - gracor^ pun.. 

55. head and source is a hendiadys 
—' the chief source *. Head is allied 
to cki^. 

5fi. dobbt, 'f.v.vsuspect. Cf. il 2. ii6« 
the malii. Supply cauu. 

’ below., 

99. Nortvay* Cf- noteop i. 2. 28. This 
’ refeience to Norway' marks again 
the need for a stroiig practical ruler 
in Denmark. 

60. desires, t.r. good wishes* 
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Sc 2.] 

6[ first. Supply amvat or 

Oj the Polack. Hiis u«e of the U 
• ailed * igenciic % Cf. note on L 5. 

XI 

6(. truly IS misplaced ; it really quali- 
fied 

whereat is really a dative 

C.XSC -here governed by «i/. 

i d 67. * And anoved at ihis fact, that 
lie ivas so jilaycd wiUi ind deceived 
becaiiMi or lus sick new, age, and 
powerlessncks * 

67 was borne The Aingular may 
l%e .*irrounted for by the fact that hi 
himself rathei than lus * sickness, 
avje, and impotence’— U really the 
subject ol the sentenre. 

70 . vow t'or the omi«.si<m of 4. cf 

jiiote on 1 3 46. 

71 assay, '10 try force*. Auay 
IS a dotiblei of 

7/. pass, t e passage 

70. 'On such terms as are t»fe for you 
and theiefore allowed to them.' 

80, likes. I e pleases. 

8t. more consider'd, i>. time for 
further considcmtiim. Cf. note on 
ii j 10^. 

83 took, I r* undm taken. 

86 expostulate, f e. discuss fully. 

90 wit here means 

95 matter, i 4, facts 

1)8 figure. Supply * of speech*. 

x:>3. effect defective. The result 
w.!* a defectiso mmd. 

X04. ' It remains for us to And out that, 
and the question stands in this way. 

X05 perpend. r,t weigh eatcAifly.— 
N.Br Polotuus uses pedantic Ladn 
words 1— He H shallow, vulgar, and 
conceited. 

707 gather and surmlea * Take 
thcbC facts and gueas the result.* 

r 15 ‘1x6. doubt in the fiist two lines 
and the lobt line means * to be dimbt- 
fill about', and in the thUd 'toaus^ 
pect*. 

sax. reckon/ f.e. lo express in nmu- 
hint -ji./. in numbered feet. Cf. " I 
am ill at these 

xaa. most best is a double si^r- 
iative. Cf. note on ii r. ix. 

124. machine. * So long as this body 
tK longs to him, and can be used by 
him.' 

(H 49 ) 


lay, lyiora above siaoreover. The 
ffVi in 'above' is the same as in 
both being connected with 

'up*. 

xa8. by, I.C. as regards 

132 might has here its literal sense of 
et>u&i Cf ' miglit and main 

X37 ‘ If 1 bad acted as though I u’ere 
simpi/a pieoe uf furaiUiKt and ran- 
H$ 7 >ia at the whole ihin^ — bliad, 
deaf, and dumb-’ Thai is to say. 

* if f bad her itodfcd ix at all ; or, 
if 1 h ul noticed, tait pretended tb.it 
I had not'. 

played the desk, Krc.. might pos- 
sibly mean'- if I had simply noted 
it down and put the note away in my 
desk 

table-book, 1 e tsbiet, note-book. 

r4a found- an adjective used adver- 
bially— does not Ul the least mean 
'in a roundabout way’, but 'with- 
out ceremony *. Cf. 'to rave at 
roundly 

tax. bespeak. The addition of the 
pnsfix ulten makes tnrransiiive 
verbs trandtive. Cf. 'wail' and 
'bewiiir, cf ivt 5. 37. 

142. out of thy star, i t either ' out 
of thy sphere’ or ‘not intended by 
destiny for ih^e 

144. resort, in this sense, is really a 
verb used as a noun. 

146. which done -is a nominative 
absolute. CC note on u 3. 6a. 

took the Milts of, 1.4. profited 
by 

i 47 > repulsed— by her. 

X49w watch. I r. wakefulness -^oss of 
sleep. 

150 lightness, i «. light-headedness. 

752 Supply wdfrd. 

153. tUn-xiUkely. As the a<yecfcival 

, and adverbial suffix -iy is simply a 

conuption of A’ 4 sr, the modern form 
Hktly is anomalous. 

154. fain, y e, gladly. 

X55> tbpt, i ,4 at whidx, 

^ 99 > Supply *and 1 wmld find it*. 

x6a c«fitrif-H)fd«eeaidi 4 

ffiwy here lies Ito liceval sense 01 
'can*. kxseabm. 

162. lobby is connected with and 

probably meant originally *a tem- 
porary porch made of boughs *, 

I 
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[Act IX. 


164. be you and I. Such expressions 
ns tins are wtsAes not commands^ 
subjutictiYes, Jkot imperaUtves. 

an airatf r,4: a wail-curtain, or 
piece of upeftr>'. See iil, 3. 28. 

Arras' is a town in the north^ of 
France! where .curtains for covering 
the rough walls of houses (before 
paper and paint came into fashion) 
were first manufactured. CT. tia- 
mask from DaPtutscus. calico from 
CaHeitt, iajfatiet from 
166. thereon, i>^becftii» he loveaheTv 
171. board, t «:■, attack, acbost. ' Cf. 
to 'Atan/a snipV . 
presently, i.e. immediately. 

173. Qod-a-mercy, rVr. God havs 
mercy— • Please God ‘ 

X75. axcetlenl ,9^** M<> above. 

. fishmotigef^iishing.for lUws: 
177. would is the pAst ten.se of in/// 
(to wish), and ts thus* used in 
English as an * optative'. It has 
two distinct uses‘>7{t)‘ os here^ .with 
a difftreni subjeci, whi6n it retains 
(some of) the value of eiviadependent 
verb— were', fa) more 
* often, with tW same subject, when 
it is a pure auktliaty, «.r. loses all 
its own meaning in helping another 
verb to cxpre.s6 its tneanrng. 

^ 182. 'Jf even the sun, who tii a' god, 
can only bring evU out of evil, so 
bad men will continue to 'oe bad,* 


x66. say, /.r. mefap. 

193. who ought to 'be wh^m^ Cf 
note on i. a. rSp. 

matter is* iised by Poloikiu^ in 
the sense of * im..^cct-matter of the 
book*, but Hamlet , intentiotbdly 
misunderstaiids. 

197* purgihg; Le. discharging.. 

. 199. plerttlfut tack is an ipsunce of 
^ -.oxymoron, or* bitter-sweet*. Tenny*- 
son hu '*^And faith unfaithful ki^t 
him falsely true". 

9ot/ should .is not simply eipjal to 
• would ’« but has an idea of neoessiiy 

-in it. . ' ' 1 - ^ 


ooa. year*, not' 

Bterally. ' 



-eiilwil^al isfsittiply an emphatic 


.433. Indifferent, i>. average. 

-.215. button— which crowns the very 
- top of it. 

430, news is really an adjective, in- 
■ fleeted for phiml ; of. ' odds ’ ; but 
it U used as an abstract noun in the 
singular. 

23X. dopmsday^ «.e. the Day of 
j iidgmeiit. ' paomsm connected with 
. deem wx^^dem^ter (the Manx name 
for a '.judge 


»39- fifdodly, i.s. of goodly propor- 
tionsMai^ 

confines, i.e. places of coniine 
' , ment. ' 


250. 'What an ambitious man looks 
upon as a substantial poadlality well 
' Within his rc^ch is really me'.ely.the 
shadow of adre.'im.^ 

234. begyars bodies. Ecgmirs have 
no ambition, and ate therefore -sub- 
stantial people : ' heroes ana. am- 
bitious, .'inu are therefore mere 
sltaddws. 

253.. outstretched, /.#. (ar-gtasping. 
ambitious.. 

356 . faV* faidi. . " 

' ' Nothing of tlie kind t I will 

not inix you up with 'my ofhts:r 
: vants, for 1 honestly tdl.you th^ 
they are a worthless set But ,ao 
yoi^ as companions On the high road 
fnend^ip^ hono-stly teH me. what . 
you are dming lim'e.' 

- 364* n halfpenny. Supply af, 

■ 366. -free visitation, /•/. spontaneous 
. ' visit. ' 


269. but » here mtber (i) a conlunc- 
/lion, er,(e);a pre^^i^vi*) 

^ V . whajt yoii.;|ike is to the 

^ ' (4);*- (Ybo anything 

'\ir what'w'true.* 

■ a7rr ihbdeitleA Cf. note on i. t. 

. * 73 *' v" - > r 


37s. consbnancy, r^ers totlieir being 
, /oft&e>«ew^agei ... 

' 277< a beifinr proposer,, a better 
speaker. 

,■.978, evon and direct, plain and 
. ^tfaigbtfgrvMird. , 
aSo. of yodk A*- bn you. 

' . AAer tW * Aside’ Hamlet at onw 
btegiiis to play the madman, as he . 
.has fbijmd out that the two couniers 
' ate really spies. 

a^j. * X will anticipate your explanation 
of the reason of your cOmmg; and so 



NOTES, 


Sc. d.] 




there will be no necessity' for.srou to 
reveal it, and you wifi not have 
dropped a single word of what you 
promised to kce|} secret.' ‘ 

S84. discovery, i.t. disekeurei:’ 

386. forgone all custom, /./."giveh 
up all practice. 'Phe^r is a nega'- 
tive prolix as in . 

it goes with, /./. agrees. 

288. sterile promontory— -a ^rren 
headland thrust out into the ocean of 
spac$, ' . . .\ 


289. brave, splendid. 

290. fretted here is from Q.E^ 

wan Mo adorn', not ^om 0 .£. 

Jre 4 an * to 

393. faculty, i.€. powers. ■ 

X94. express, <.x. expKssive. 

295, paragon Is liteialiy 'a model 

with which cditiparisCHtare made*, 
/Spanish 'in comparison 

with*,) 

296. <|urntessence. The fifth i 
fuintus) was' the' purest or charac-^ ! 

' Meristtc essence;^ according ' to aU i 
chemists thd one whi<^ re- 
mained after the four * elements'— 
earth, air, fire, and water-^had been 
removed -from the substance. 

'097. no . . . nor. . . neither. For the 
redandant negativeti cf,'- note ou i a. 

S W I 

- 303. lepten, i.r,.'Sii poor as a- prieH's' I 
food on a fast day.' - ' ' ' { 

These players are not merely litci- , 
dental; they play a very impottant ,i 
part-' in die plot.. ■ - 1 


shall,.k‘(&ai$eboldidto. * - ' 

304. cotnd; t.#. overtopk- and mastd 
.—a huntidg sword um'dnly m: this 
oneIl^8Sge.^ The trprd' comes Imm 
the Freti^ e^ioyer Mq coa$t aloiig', 

308. target, 

' gratis tXAtht ^forthanks *}, 
herfor nothing' (simreradA MhanksT' 
humorous )mmns *wbo displays 
. ' some' particular ^e. mth 

position' of thl^ mind , 


310. tfcklo o* the .fsr« means Kter- 
ally Vasily touched tm the trigger V 
f.e. easily movsdHo muster ^ ' ^ 

' tlckloasticklwir: \ 

SOTS, or is' the catch of a ^ 
' gurf which keeps- the hammer at ' 
, half or full cock. 


3'n . halt, ue, be lame Os to the / ftet 
She may spoil the bhmk as 



3t^ the city, i.e, Copenhagen, sot 
Elsinore.: Hamlet's love of the dmma 
is q^uite in keepittg with his intellec- 
tual tastea 


- 315. they traeal' is a noun ^use ex« 
plainiog the temporary subject t>. 

^ residence,' r./. toniainiog in the . 
city. 

3ifi.; boUl ifpiduadant. 

3x7. inldbltlbin, ft/.-pnohibbion to act 
/ in the dty..’ probably refers to ' 
events wich.l>ad SittuSally been tak- 
ing place in London, where -in t 6 oo 
• and tfiot piorformasices were *iidu-' 
bited' in ail the titeatres except ' the 
- Globe^ and Mbe Fortune Abput 
the same time a company of b^ 

. . from the Savoy Chapel Royal was 
licensed to act in ' Biackfriari, and 
their pc^larity sdll further diew 
‘aSir-ay support from the gro^n-up 
actors. 


'32^ - aery is from a Latin word area 
' 'the nOat^of a bird of prey'. It 
X came to be mis-spelt 1^17 by being 
wrongly connected with the Teu- 
tonic ey * an egg '. 


eyases, i.e. nestlings. 


3947328. "The grown-up actors win les 
supfiort- because there is a troop of 
boy-actOFS— a regular nest of young 
hawks -who s(.Team out their parts 
at the top of their voices, and are 
violently applauded for doing so. 
’ Indeed, they are so much the rage, 
jii spite of their. liQise, that many 
- ' good and experienced actors dare not 
enter -the lists against their shrill 
' voices/ 

'^33a ea^ted, £.e. paid. Cf. *aeaf- 
'bs* without payoitM *. 

335 ;" 3 l 35 - * Will they give*np their jfej?- 
‘ jetsien when their voices break? 
• Will they not say later on, if— as is 
most iikely, unless tliey have other 
resotivees to fall back on'~^they be- 
come public plaj'ersr that those who 
write.pTamas for tbem. are wronging 
them' by msk^ them ,exciam 
. aguiast what^dtey ate' d^selves 
going to be F.' 


le. {upofe^oiu Cf. 1. 

aly, exclaim OgMnst, i.r. either 
- $ii4 fault with, 'or' (9) use their shrill 
treble voices to the prejiadice of:) 
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[Act tl. 


335. to doe£*a4o\ which is simply a 
contraction of the Scatkiinavian form 
of the infinitive- W do. 


336. tarre, Le, to urge. 

337. argument, i.o. a plot. 

338. ouffa, le. feticuffs— blows, 

34f. It, i,e. the prise. The boys carry 
evtiytldng before them, even the 
very theatre itself, which, if Shake- 
speare's own Globe Theatre, had for 
a sign * Hercules carrying the earth 
•on his shoulders'.' 

344. mine uncle Is king accounts, in 
Hamlet's mind, for ev^thing that 
is amiss. He generalizes hastily— 
from his own unhappy expeiience. 

345. mows; f.e. grimaces. 

347. Mrtralt In little, i*e, a miniature 
of him. 

*a blOdcT stands for * Chrises 
blofod* as *s death and wunds .stand 
for ^Christ's death’ and * Chris fs 
wounds’. 'J'his superstitious avoid- 
ance of a particular name was 
esKtUtially Greek. Cf. i. z. x6. 

350. the Appu^enence of That 
which api^rUins to welcome should 
always be made in customary fashion 
with due fonoality; allow me to 
treat you in this way, otherwise my 
condescension to the players, which 
mast be ceremonious, will seem to 
be more friendly than to you. 

351. faihloR and ceremony is 
another instance of hendladys. 

333. comply, {,*, 'compliment* — 
* show compl$U cIvllUy to', 
garb, ui, way (of dress)^ ■ 


, 353. extent, /.f ^ow.;bf courtesy. 

, ehow, it, 'must have all 
necetiiary external ficvinality. 

358. but mad rtdrth- north -weal, 
i,4. Only in one particular direcrion. 

359. handtaw. Hamlet is Ethically 
'.mnnidg on the word htmsaw'sit 

neron. At all other times he can 
distinguish between lunocence and 


he alfusiim tp hawking Jhei been 
explained as follows:— x heroli 
W$re Aartedf.he would probably ffy 
with the^wmd; if the wind were 
N.N. W. , bo woul^ fly to' the south ; 
and rays bfikho-sun would make 
^it' difficult ta dUti^isfa. the hawk 
' ftom the bemn. Lr the wind were 
.soiithf, the hertm. would fly norths 
' and, aaljthe eua would then be at the 


back of the sportsman, it would be 
easy to distinguish both birds,'* 

380 well ia an adjective used as a 
noun. Cf. good-, or it may be un- 
derstood after he. 

363. owoddling clouts, i.e. baby's 
clothes. 

36^ hUppily, t.e. haply — perhaps. 
Cf. i. 1: 134, where it m/zy mean the 
same. 


370. Roscius was a great actor at 
Rome in the year u.c, 70, who 
taught Cicero to .speak. 

373. Buz, buzf^ 'stale news'. 

37;;. on his ass is Hamlet's satirical 
interpretation of ' on- my honour'. 

378. scene-individable, Lt. a play 
in which the Unity 0/ Plstot was 
strictly adhered to. 

379. poem unlimited, /.r. a pl^ in 
which neither the Unity of Titnt 
nor die Unity of Place was adhered 
to. 

Seneca was a tragedian and 
Plautus a comedian. 


380. law of writ^ i,t. a drama com^ 
i^etely worked out on the regnlai^ 
lines. 

the liberty, i.t. an improvised 
sketch. 

389. Jephthah. See Jttdset xi. and 
xii. 

39a. follows. Hamlet is again pun- 
ning on the double sense oHfoU&uts — 
(x) coming after and v^) resulting 
from;' 

398. row.,, chanson, Lti line of, the 
song— the 'aflected* worils are used 
In satirical imitutidn of Potonlxis* 


390 abridgement probably means— 
'that which cuts me short', but in 
'Shakespeare’s time the word also 
'ineaiit/a short play', and Hamlet 
mky be punmnjf on the two mean- 
ings. 

403 . vatanced, te. fringed with a 
heard, 

405- altitude .of « chopine* rU. by 
. the height of a cork heer^whicb 

' was sometimes as mn'ch as fS iuchas 
higOr 

4ofl. cracked -^liecsusft female parts 
were played by boyt^ 


ring; Another pun. There was 
a ring stamped on the coin round ' 
the Imad of the sovereign; and if 
. the crack extended inside the ring. 



Sc. 9.] 

the coin would not ^rlng* sound, and 
was made unfit fi?f cutreiicy. 

408. is an adjective used 

adverbially, ' at once 

41a. me is another msuuice of the so- 
called ethic dative* Cf. note on 
ii. I. 7 - 

414. caviare to the aenafal, i,e. 
(lelicacy nxiappi'eciated by the mass. 
Caviare is a highly seasoned pre- 
paration of sturgeons roej which re- 
quires a cultivated taste. General 
is an adjective used a» a noun. Cf 
1. 360 abo\'e. 

416. cried In the top, ue, were 
superior to. 

417. digested, i.v. arranged, 
modesty ( Latin vwdeetia ) bas 

its old Sense of 'correctness*. 

418. salletSj i e. something to give a 
relish. 

419. nor no. Cf. note on i. a. 157. 
phrase, i.e. style. 

42a. more handsome than fine, f #- 
with more natural charm than 
ished art; or, owing more to its 
proportion than to its omameiitation. 

423. thereabout, le-, at that part, 
cf. whereabouts. 

i^ne'as, the reputed founder of the 

. Roman nauoji, waudeting ihrougji 
the Meditermneab, landed at Car- 
thage, and was entertained by Queen 
DidOf 'Vo whom he related the story - 
of the fall of Troy {Iliufa)r^hoyf the 
Greeks, failing to take the city by 
assault, cr^tily filled a pteaden horse 
• with' armed men; id)is was, dragged 
wjtl^ tlie walls hy. the Trojans as- a 
tropiiy. whereupon the Greeks, edm- 
uig fiwth at night, devastated the eyty 
■ with fire and sword ; King Priam 
was killed by Pyrr^usv /iecuhat. the 
queen, was madtt^sim'e; andiEneos 
escaped.heoring hisrallicr» Anchises,' 
on his shoulders througli the flames. ■ 

436. Hyrcanisn beast, i^e, the tiger. 

» Hyrcania was the name of Central . 

- Persiat 

430, ornlnoue,;s.>. fatal. 

43» heraldry is' the art of designing, ' 
M^sehtiog, fCnd ioterpredii the 
coou. of arms which are tlie badges 
, of noble Jfamilieq. Ihrcouent terms of 
h»aldxy are black; 
red; eouehaHt, an attitude of repose; 
tricked^ drawn or skttcbed. 

435. impasted, /.a. past^ over with 
Uie dust of the streets. 
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437. ford's is subjective in form, but 
objective lu sense. 

436. sImi vs a kind of weak glue. 

coagulate n a past participle, 
not an ordinary pdjective, the -suf 
having been dropi^ for euphony— 
after the -/r. 

439. carbuncles (Latin cenhmeuhts 
* a nttle.coar) are blood-red in colour. 

444. anonissin ope {moment}. ^ 

445. shprt is ‘another adjective used 
adverbially, - 

447. repugnatit to, i.e. djsobeyiiig. 

unequal, cf. above. 

449. wlff^whift ' 
fell, %>e. cruel. 

452. Iiissxits. cf. note on i. 2. 225. 

434. milky, t.r.- milk-white. 

45fi> painted, r.r. in a picture. 

4^7. 'Ignoring both his own wishes 
atwl the deed in hand.* 

459. against, i.e* before, cf. L x. xsQ* 
46CK rack, ui. tbin drifting diseoAh (ia 
‘ the upper airj.' 

462. hush, silent. This use ^ a 
noun for an iidjecttve Is very fare 
unless it goes immediaceK' ^with its 
noun, as in ** leisure** (i. 
3. i3j),,‘*the'regioh kites** {H. a. SSajt 
or ''his music vows'* *m. x. 153). 

' 463'. the region, i.e, that part of the 
• sky. 

' 4fi4. a*work, i. 9 . at u'ork, cf. aeUtp., 

463, the Cyclops were fabled giants 
who were s.^d to assist Vulcan at his 
smithy beneath MmiPt Euutin 'mak- 

.'ing weapon-proof aimour fot' the 
gods. ' ' , 

461^ Mars was tke god of war. 

proof eteme, ut. resisting all 
blows. 

467; remorea, 1,#. ^mply 'pity j not 
•‘regret*. 

bleedings dripping with 

-.blood. 

472. fellies, Le. fejloes— the curved 
« pieces of wood dmt form the run of a 
■ whe4 

' 470. . navossnavel— the hub. 

' 474. shall. For .-the omisskm-of the 
verb of motion, cf< note on 1. sfli 
. below. ^ 

475. who, r>.^ whoever/ ' , . 

477. mobled, f.e. limfiled. 

48X. bisson rhbum, Ut, bUadhig> 

, tears. 

482, lato—lately. 
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483. o'eMeatned, /.«. that had borne 
too many children — for her own 
happiness. The participle is passivif 
cf. note oh iii. a. 23. 

486, ‘Would have proposed the de- 
thronement of Fortune.' 

490. Instant^ cf. i. 5. 55- 

492. milch, i.e. tearful from pity, 
literally ‘ mt^f'-yiclding 

493. pasalcn, i.e. contpassioh. 

497* good my lord, cf. note on i. 2. 50. 
beatowed, i.e. lodged. 

498. abstract, i.t. epitomes. 

490. *It would be better far you 'tol 
nave a bad epitaph after your death/ 
You is tlte dative, as in 'if you 
please': but this fact was forgotten, 
and' we have in Shakespeare '/ were 
better', at. in modern English 'if / 
please 'v 

503. bodykins, /.«. body— 'the bread 
in the s:«craineiu '. 


504' after, /.r. according to. Cf. the 
].atin secundum 'according to', 
from sequor ‘ 1 follow*. 

505 the less. The is the ablative of 
tfmt. 


SXQ. you, /. r. the whole company, 
opposed to thoH^ the First Player. 


524. conceitj i.c. conception (of the 
pan;. 

527. whole function. 'Ajtl his ac- 
tions being appropriate to uis con- 
ception of the part.* 

53a. cue, ue, that, which prompts— 
literally ' the last words of the pre- 
vious siieaker' (l.atm cauda. *a 
tail’). 

534. the nneral ear, «.e. the ear of 

public. Cf. 414 above. 

535. free, i.t* free— from fyiUi. 

536. amaio is sii^ly the Teutonic 
synonym for the Roman conffiund^ 

' confuse *. 

539. muddy- mettled, «.e. irresolute 
--not V»ar'-{ninded'. He .is cvi-. 
denily conscience -.stricken at the 
thought of his own weaknes^; 

peak. i.'e. pine. 

540. dobnF;>a-dhsama is a meteX. 
name for any>dreamer,.cr.,5:<KA^ 
JdHtefhs, ytukanapfy’A 3 '»&^ 9 ! Jtpes). 
Japquc.s 15 the most' cortuiKth. name 

' jri Fiance, as Johd is in Ei^l.'ind (cf. 

Bui)*); came to be 

' IMtod as a subsEiuite fbr thoii$h 
is really the short form of yaqth 


hits, the Latin for yames. The word 
is also used, with a similar 'general* 
.meaning, in 'boot-jack', 'roasting- 
jack', "Union Jack*. 

540. Ubpregnant of, /.r. not inspired 
hy. 

542. property, ie. all that was his 
own ( l.rfitin proprimn). 

543. defeat, i.e. undoing —destruction 
KVx.difairtV 

547. me. Cf. 1 . 4x2 above. ' 

549. *a wounds. Cf. note on L 347 
above. 

550. but — iby-out) — may (i) either 
Imve its root -meaning of eiccept — 

(by-out), or .'aj be shaply 
adversative. If ^r), cf. "it never 
rains it pours", if 'a'l, tlic Sentence 
really is compressed from ‘'ft carinor 
be itbat 1 am courageous), but 1 am 
a coward ". 

'1 liave no more litier than a 
pigeon, aiiu do not feel resentment 
against oppression ; uthernnse I 
shoukV have ' fattened all the kites 
■in this part of the dey vi'ith the 
case of this slave,' 

the liver waa in anckut tunc'S' 
coiuiidered to be thereat of the pas* 

. sions as the heas’t is iiomiuall/ now;, 
and the liver has a great enect 
many ‘passions’, but not on '///tf^C 
pas.sions , i.e* hate and love. Gall is', 
the bitter fluid 'secreted* by tlie'"; 
liver. 

55a. the rogfon. kites. Cf note on 
1. 462 above. • 

55a, rem'orseleti. llie re has no . 
force, cf. note on L 467 above. 

kindless is the opposite of kfntiiy, 
and has its root meaiiutg of 'un-' 

• naturaP-^-* with no proper feeling 

forbis>t/«'r . 

V 559* a-curting. Cf. udfe on k 3>.xi9. 

’ slut is the femiaiiie 


560. scullion, 7.4. a kitcheti drudge. 

561. about, iVs. (sec) about (your work). 



570. tent, probe (Ijitiii tentare). 

, ' blanch, r/ie. wtneo— connected 
withftT^. 


57fi, abuses, le, deceives. 

577. relative, it, closely connected 
' with the matter— conclusive. 

578. A riming couplet was often intro- 
duced as A cue. to mark the. end of a 
speech or scene. 
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Act III. — Scene 1. 


t. clrcumstancei round-about- 
ness (‘T.AtlD chrum * to stand 

round 

3. grating) i.^. wearing out 

4. delay has given time for 
tlie kingi^s sw^picions to be aroused. 

7. aoundad (Lat. sub^umiart *to 
plulab water must be distinguished 
from the noun sound [Latin tonus 
‘a noise*; and from the adjective 
sound (f.atin sanus * healthy';. 

8. Supply ke frutn huu in 1 . 7. 

12. 'Ill a restrained manner — with 
forceii polirencs.s.' 

13. of, in each instance, makes a geni- 
tive of respect —* in the matter <»/'*, 

X4. assay, /.r. Invite to, or •'?! test 
by. Asstiy and tSMy arc doublets, 
cf. kirk and t hnirkt skirt and skirts 
r^and edgirm i a6 lielow. 

17. o'dr'raughtssovcr-Fcached, ut. 

, overtook. 

a8. shallr t.a feet bound to. 

39. closely, has its literal seit.se of 
'secredy* (Latin ? 4 iJrxAr ‘shut up'), 
yt. affront, come face to ^e 

.V . ' 

'33. lawful espials, Lt* spies vrith 
ngl« fo spy. 
r 33. bestow, t.s. hide. 

33. by him, i.€, (Vooi him. 

is behaved, t.v. is when we have 
noticed his behaviour. Sekav€dA% 
A past^pardcipje, buji uot passive. 

4i boirours. Gf. note on u i. 173. 

43. SO please ''you, i^, (iiT it mayl so 
. please yoUr' Cf. note on ii..a. 499. ' 

44. on« s. We dioi^ now toy > 

45. ehow.^ The article Js '.'omitted, 
because in ^Sltakes^ra'is time a and 

■ \ ' lAesdit too dertniM!y;<»st4 and tkat. 

OOlour, some colour to.' ' 

j 4p. Thia is the 6rst hint of any 
of (;;paibieiice.iin the. & hemt.. , 
5 S.. 

J ^lib;thlng ti^t helps It, i,s. the 
I i^nt which helps. It. to app«nf behu- 
’tiful . / 

53. painted, f.e, disguised. '■ 

56. .to be, ile/ Ss it to ke suicide, like 
idea of Suicide has occurred to him 
before {i. a. 13a), but ctiat way out of 
the difllculty la too easy^for a phi- 
losopher. 


59, N.lt The metaphor is mixed. 

65. rub. 'J'he metaphor is from the 
ganie^kf bowls '-a r«4 being anjrthing ' 
that turns a bowl out of its course. 

60 . .^what. .come is the nominative 10 
must ill 1. 08 — ' the question what'. 

67. mortal coll, frr. ‘ the burden, Jtur- 
moil, of worulity *. 

68. 60 ‘ Must i:aut.e us tp pause; in that 
lies the cvn>ideratioti tnsu makes a 
lung life a cglamic)'.' / 

70. time, i r. the world. 

73. office, i.e* ‘oftice-Mtjnfrr*, so 
^xiieni meHi l>ciu\v means *a^man 
of patience and merit*. 

76. bare-» ,1', uicre, or a} unsheathed, 
fardels. i.s^ burdens. 

77. grunt is a strong cognate of gnuin. 

78. but that. Le. except for the fact' 
Uxat. Cf. note on ii. 3 550. 

79. bourn, i.c. bcnunlsiry. 

83. conscience =5 ronsideration, de- 
jibe ration. " thought ' in 1. 85. 

84. ‘And thus the healthy colour na- 
. tural to Rtsulution is so destroyed 

by over-anxiety as to turn to palfor.* 

86. pitch, y.r. importance. 

87. ‘ by tuo much attention to this have 
their currents turned a.side.* 

88. the name, i.e. n/t-n the name. 

89 orisons - La pra3>’ers;>is .a doublet 
of oration^ as iHnisoH is of 
tim, Cf. note on 1. 14 al>6ve, 

HU mother's sin has m.'ide him 
lose, faith in w'onianhood, and now he 
see.s; that Ophelia U acting as a decoy. 
He had known before that she was 
weak ; he now finds that she is also 
fobe. 


how does.. this many a day. 

The jfiast contiiiaousness of the action 
is neglected, while its present exist- 
ence IS emphasttcd. 

91. many U to be explained here as an 
' jscfveib qualifying ‘uiunyHimes 
, ope*. 


. 93. remem bi^nces, f.#. souvenirs. 

■' . * 'nkUfprm ofeonstme- 

tiou .cait only be osCd when it is 
■' • iitiplied that' there are others of the 
, same kind. So we c,an say— > play 
of Slaktopeare*s {plays)^'but 
■ > btV 0fJdmVl6ai«n);. , ; 

94. re-deliver. The rt has' its root 
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mcniiing of’ *ArrA^whcre they are 

iitte \ 

99. tholp perfume lost— Uf the^rds 
have lost their sweetness*. 

xoi. wax, /.«. g^w.. The root idea of 
* increase* f La tin is so far for- 

gotten that Shakesi^care. even has 
the plirase * mije Lean 

J 03 . boniest here' nkeaus to he irttt ita 
mm) and virivtmtl He probalily 
hears a rustle behind t^ie anas, and, 
probably suspects a bpy^ 

107. * You should jejdousty gua^ your 
virtue from' the ^tu^s whtcji ypiir 
‘ beauty mjght bjing upon 

113. hla^eiits. ' “ 

sometime, i,e. at some formeaf 
tune~*once. 

ity. .relish of jt, i.e. smack' ol itsswe 
sltaTl still smack of our old ^worth- 
less}- stock in despite of a leaven of 
virtue. ’ ' 

lar. IndlfPereht «= indilfercntly, f. r 
‘ moderti,t6ly *, 

laa ■ me«‘ The personal piououns did 
not on^hatly need to be compounded 
with Sei/ to ha^Hs a reflexive sense. 
'The only made ■ the mpnouti 
more emphatto-*’/ I wj^rr^-have 
Kaidit*. 

xa4. at my beck, t.r.at mycamti^d. 

128. wayt. ' Cf. ootc.on I 'j. :3s, 
thy.. your. TAou in ahake* 
spearc is used in much the saAtC way 
as the modern German Vh is used,*^ 
to express fi) adection towards 
friends; (2) anger or Contempt to- 
wardslpea: the kipdly supMority' 

of a master eyor a sdrysjit < 

130. Hamlet obviously that tliis' 
is a lie. ' ^ /' 

138. monsters ' something to be 
pointed at* {Latin mwstrare, *tb 
point out'}»? '' 

143*. 'Vou misname men. out of sheer. 
wantdniMMs, and exetise yourselves 
on th'e'scbri; of^ighorance'. 

njlokhonyb 'ja( a nodtt used as a 
verb, cf note. on i: 1. 98'. ^ fticA- 
name ought .rcal^ to h^-au the 
(exua)*«d 9 ivri o ttHg^F ian *»~ 
a newt laH'ewt or eft): •* This 
tr^sference ofthe-^MThim the arCieW 
td'the substantivc'ls patted Pfotheste; 
the coutraiy procei 9 t‘^r=jr. An 


[a ua^reH^ or napkin) — is called 
Aphseresis. 

150. ‘Tlie courtier}a diseeming ej^c, 

' the brave soldier's sword, tUescTiolar's 

eloquence.* Thh use of the article 
' IS called 

151. ‘ The hope and flower of the 
nation at its best.' 

152. mould, f.r. model. 

*54' riSject. Cfr note on i. 2. 20. 

155- music vows. Cf. note on ii. s. 462. 

158. blown, ufi. fully blown. 

X50. Masted with ecstasy^ z.<r. ruined 
by madness. BesUisy is literally .a 
^standing out of (one s mind}*. 

me is the dative. Cf. note on ii. 
a. 490- ^ ■ 

762. nor. .not. For the d.^ble nega- 
tive, cf. note i. a. 

164. on brood, ue. brooding. 

165. disclose i^ the technical word 
for a yciutTg bird chipping its Way out 
of the egg. 

.iflA for to prevent. Ibe inflnitive 
is simply an aWract noun, andf in 
Old English it tvns rnltect|d for case, 
tike ahy other' noun. The dative 
was -governed, as imial, by f<» or./S»r, 
and was us^lqnly to expre.sS purp6t$4 
Tills meaning'was, however, gradts^ 
ally weaken^, until tliedath'e infini^' 
tive with./^ was confused witli the, 
nominative or ohjeciive inflnitive • 

^ witltmit to\ th<iny2?r, the. Other sign 
of the dative, was added- again to 
expre.s.s purpose, went ye 

oxA/er to seef** Cf. udtC on ii. i. 
100. 

»6E Ahdlh For the oroissioa of go, 
cf note on tu 2. '4^4. 

.x^. demand; i.e, demanding. 

X71. ahall expel. The 'shall * implies 
* will expel as they to*. 

170. sorrietli^f^E te used adverbially^ 
somewhat.' 

173. ^ brains is practically singular-*- 

‘mind*. ^ 

174. from fashion of himself, 1.^. 
elThis hsuat behaviour. ' 

175. shall, Lt. is bound to. 

tSa. round, cf. note on h. 2. 140. 

184. Und him,. f.r. find him (bis secret) 
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Act III.— Scene 2. 


3. your is not moant.to refer to the 
company present^ cf. iv. j. et. 

I had as lief. I /tad is subjunc* 
tivc--'*/ would iaw the lown-crier 
speaking niy^ lines as gladly as J 
would have you *. 

Liff is of Coui-se an adwb her^ 
mollifying had, but it is used bv 
fihakespeare as an adjective.'s*dear , 
and it is always adllectival in fono(L 

4. nor..not^ Cf. note on t. a. 157. 

7. temperanee, i.e. a moderatiOD— 

selfcuntroL 

8. robustious periwig •^ted| i.e. 
au energetic actor, wearing a wtg. 
'I'he French pcrcuout became /rri- 
wig, and this was shortened into 

cf. 'bus* from * omnibus'. In Shake- 
sj<care's time wigs were worn only 
by actors* but bmure the end of the 
17th century they had come into 
general use. 

10. groundlings, fa. the hearers who 
stood on the door or pH while the 
glintry S£U in the gallery*^ The word 
&a doubm diminutive, and thus has 
0. * contemptuous * sense, cf worldd- 
fhg and tord-t-ing, ; In p^nrstor and 
a similar, idea is conveyed 
y tlm feiniaine buffiv. ■ 
callable of, /.r. uitdentand-^have 
capacity for. 

; ii. inexplicable, i.o, unintelligible. 

ta. Termagant was the name given, 
in the okl inystciy.piays, to a lieAdUh 
deity of tbe Saracens. 

out-Herod$. Herod, in the tfosofi 
way^ was the* vioNmt ^n^ractek’ id th^ • 
myscenr^ptays. . . * 

15. riot, .nelmr. ' Cf- note on I. ’ 
« 57 - 

18. modhfty* f^.'the inoderadoii. 
from, i\o, doutrary tb. ' 

19. who«e. Who was fonadrly used 

, for which and vice wnMi--even of 

inanima^ objdcta.' 

aa. hfsibrm arid preutire, j'.e. Ini' ■ 
prcbsidu of iVa'charactcr. For^^ 
and Iti, cf note on 1. a- ^15. . 

23. come tardy offi inefficiently 
represented. Coutg Is mHy' past 
participle puJtslvg, Utongh lo come is - 
an intransitive verb; but the <Sif gives 
it a sort of 'deponent* fstee. ,Cf 
'been behaved', and Ver-teemed* 
(ii. a. 483). 


ay* mftke- H subjunctive, and implies 
'donbt', 

24. censure (X^tin oetuco '1 think*) 
means simply "^Opiniori, not * adverse 
opinion*. 

the which. The use of ihc in this 
manner empbohizes the antecedent— 
th? judicious. ’ ** 

as. Alipwgned, esrifnatkm. 

.2(S. there be*. Be'M *el%vays tn^ 
cbmmdnly (Hldd % 'bbnkesb^re'with 
the plural dian with the singulsir: it 
is ahnOKts«7V*r but suggests ako the 
'class * of players Uiken civllbcrively. 

I 3a, IndlfTerently, ut, modfratply 
well, ' 

I 36. themselves, Ls. of themsdves-* 

I when the joke is not !ii the play. 

40. you. Cf. note on iii. 1. taa* 

4a. an.d, f r. yes^ and. 

presently, i,e at once. 

49. * 1 have met with in my inUroopne 
among men.' ‘ 

51. may ha^ its root sense of ^dut*. 

54. candled* i.e. fiatteriog. 

$3. * l*et the flatterer bend his^ knee 
significantly where his fawning is 
certain u> be rewarded.' 

N.B. The nominative to crook is 
really longue, 

57. her chotca The soul. Ifice 
Psyche* >vas regai-dcd as feminiae. ' 

58. Of m^n,'Le. about men, . Cf. I 68 
below. 

I 63. blood and Judgement^ i,e. ani- 
mal inielicctual nature-'-passion 
and ream. 

64.; p{|to. Handel uses the same 
^ metaphor in line 330 below. 

I 68. ' Bui I have fitaul rather too mu^ 

I about this.* 

72; afaoL' i.e. started^-literally 'on 
lboi\ cr, 'abroad *; ‘ afto&t *, die. 

/.r.f strained attenttonl 
, 74. .tfi^CUftad* i.e, hidden.' The won! 
iji a-j^t participle formed f{[om the 
adjective occulU which is itself a ■ 
' > ^t^^njicipletl^iin ocaUltus *hid- 

75..^nkanfi8l Iteelf, i.e, sjmply 'rei 
veal*'. 

' ' In one apeach*:p(dba1>|y^a/ cha' 
speech, f ^ Hamlers addittom ; 

78. stithy is aa instance of tlW j^dV' 
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being put fot the wht>le~the anvil 
Iwing put fur the whole smithy,, cf. 

* twenty-thousand /osi and two 
thousand har$e\ *so ipan^y ‘sail\ 

* so many hands ’ (in a factory). 

78. needful note, all possible at- 
tention. Another readhig U hcudjid, 

Su * In deciding how he looked.* Cf. 

note on 1. 34 above. 

83. *I will *go baU'*' that not the 
slightc.st niainifestatiou of guilt shah 
escape detcbtioii.*' 
pay the theft, i.£. pay for whkt > 
ia ihhv^» 

84.. idle, /.If. tnfling-^iight^headed. 

86. fares, /.#. *is\ but Hhmlet 'in- 
tentionally takes the word in the 
sense of* eats'.. 

87. exceflent^exceilently. 

. ef, a.e. *on 'or ‘off*,cr. iii. t. 44, Wt 
the word may go clwely .wth fan 
(sseat; tmdereiood— 'partake Of*. 

the chamelepn is a limrd jof ' 
varying colour, which was supposed 
to live on air. 

88. promise-crammed, tt. crammed 
wuh naildng real. 

89 have, M. grasp (Tpcntally)— under- 
stand. 

91. now, /.r.^siiice 1 have givOo them . 
to you. 

95. the Capitol was at cvce a temple 
to Jupiter and the Joinicating for- 
tress of Rome. 

N. B. Caesar was not killed in the 
Capitol, but tit Pompey’s Theatre. 

98. be. Cf. note on I e6 above. 

99. stay, f.f. watfc^' 

X06., your only Jig-maker, t a jyoufr 
untune causer of menripicnt ct. i v . ' , 
3- *3- , ^ 

X08. within 'ssamthin this, 
ztt. sables, i.e. the most thagnlfibent 
and expensive moumihg. 
xf^. by'rladystfhy ourlady'-^r. the 
Virgin Mary,. 

X 14. * Or else he win'ttipk into ohUvian. * ' 
xt^> theliobby horsed pahtomune 
• ^horseViWtde ef two men— was an 
important ftsture iit' the monb 
dances of May-pay, , which the 
' puritans of Sh^'Mpe^^s time were 
trying to aboUsn. . 

Stoige dineHom . . hddtboy, /./. ohoe, 
.a'p^xhoistettpieiiL . 

' Hint. Cf. note on x. 5. 


118. mining mallecho, i.r. sneaking 
mischief MUhing is the common 
word in Gloucestershire for 'playing 
truant'. Malhecha is the Spanish 
for/ an evil action*. 

1x9. ' I suppose this dumb show illus- 
trates the plot of the play.' 

I2U. by this, r.4. from this. 

the players --though the King 
can. 

1.35. posy, t.s. love motto. 

te8. -CArt is a diminutive, of ear, and 
is probably a double of chariot. 

Z39. Tell US’. SumetiipOs when the 
nominative singular of a word con- 
taining morethatione syllable ends 
in an {written or only ^s‘>unded,', 
we drop the genitive inAectioii for 
etiphony, e g. ‘For conscience* s-ake' ; 
and tliis is always done in rlic case 
of a genitive plural the ncmimative 
plural of which ends in s. 
orbod, /.(T. round. 

xjd sheen is the noun of skint. 

13^ commutual is a strong form of 
mutual. 

136. woe is ma Cf. note on ii'^a. 
^99* 

137. cheor, i.e. checcfalness. > 

138. distrust, i.t. amanxtoua , 

X39. ' My anxlciy must iu no way 

comfort you./ 

140 holds quanilty, it. are propof*. ~ 

tiohate. 

. iMds is probably the old uortliem 

plural tvhioh did end in -r f-rr), as : 
the old midland plural entled iu -« 
(•rix); and boUi thete fprnvt survived 
down to Shakespeare's tpiie. But 
fuantily tnig^ifc be the subject , of 
the 'semence. or 'fear and love* 
might Irn t^d as a compound idea. 
CC hi, 3 14. 

t4t. 'Neither exists at all, or both"' 
exbt to excess*, or * they either con- 
tain nothing real or they 'contain 
intense reality ’. , 

147. * My active t)«>wers ceaie to per- 
form tnw functions/ 

. lonvde* leave off*, ' Cf ih- 4* 34 
andsd./ , 

XS3;' bl4t» f 4. ekcapt More. 

X54. wprbiWbN-^dr the Kiiig 

135. lnsfartces» inducements. 

156b respoots, f.y, considemtions. 

xdr* *We he#, our piiipose .only as 
long aS we Kihember it* 
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163. validity,/.^, permanent «trcngih. 

164. fall unshaken. <>. falls without 

shaking, 'fhe iiumW of /All is 
prohabTy due to the collective wont 
fruit ; of course, is the real j 

subject. ' ^ ■ 

165. most necessary, i.e. quite uii*^ 
avoidable. 

168. the passion , ending is a no- 
minative absojute. 

169, 170. *The resolutions made mider. 
the stress of .gtief or joy, by theit 
very existence,' take on .the edge 
from the grief or the joy.* , 

173. nor... not. -Cf. note onj. a. *57. 

174. loves. i,t. trfu/ual lovc. 

176. or else. One of tlie two words 
is redundaQt| unless tUe means * on 
the contrary . 

177. great ^an down is another 
noTniuative absolute. ' . 

180. whonpt needs, uf. ^who 

not ne^. , , ' ' . 

181. whO 'In wanti3>. ArwhoAriW 

in waht:* ' • , . 

18a. ,s1tesons,'f.r. ripens him into. 
xSt.; begunssbegan.' Past indicative 
fobns in u are very common, in 
^tkSspeare; rf.g*.' 41^; drunks 

igg. "etlU, i,e. 'always'— as usual in 
.Shakespeare. ' • ' . ' 

rB6. die, i.r.'fdrjf,'die\ or *wiUdie\ . 
tSg. day and night are mobahly the^ 
subjects to 4^^' day rSlerrinf to the 
and to die ; 

' tqr, des^aratldnn f.^. ds^j^ir. . 
ips. ' May the utmost Jii^it qf mvl?/ 
he, as it were, anlmpiasonea herout^ 
fartf.* . " ■ '-r' 

. ahebcrss&liqhmtc. _ v 
^193. .*Uay every impediment , that' 
makes pale the tiMx of 
blank is ' the hard .dbhblet of 
efi. Ms. and 

i 95 p hewalhWi,/ , 

*99. fallt1sibSft^vefb-‘gladly% . 
io> methinkp '^evprb 'teJd^ink^ 


— ' to seem ’ i and ^ Utter sidtvives 
!a Mi tAiftAs, i>. ' (to) me (it) rr/eer *. 
aos. It has bdeh supppsod that the 
king and the queen om' not noticed 
the dumb show which had given the 
general drift of the plot. 


310. tropically, i.e. in a trope, or 
figurative fashion —for it is' ' to caieA 
the ,con^ic,nce of the king/. 

3ZT. im4ig^,"c.r. representation. 

314. we. Cf. note on i. 4. Sf 
at5. ' It is oolya home whose shoulders 
are already sote that shrinks from a 
touch It is only a wounded con- 
science that SBiar^'^ 

2JIJ. chorus.. ' In.qhisslcsd plays the 
eAartif suppM^ mmrmatton and con- 
nects the'dtffi!!rent.pairts a^u* 
ment Shakespeme’s^isaMry is 
.^tleu a^idi acfadriis.'' 

310. 'I could explain the difiorence 
between yotir actions dpd yonr pre- 
tended Jove for me if I only saw who 
was puUmg the -strings ' 

333. leave. ' Cf, i *47 Above. 

-23$. 'No one -Aatching but oppor- 
tunity, loAtr is in league vfiai the 
flturderm'/ 

337.' Hecaite, or Diana, or Zuna, 

■ \pce(irding as she was thought of 
as queen of Nodes, Earth, and 
' Heaven, 

ban, i:e> curse. 

3s 8. ' Thy marvellous nam^ with its 
essential power of destruction, in- 
. stantly .seizes even a perfectly healthy 
body- ' 

333. ItaikUi literature eaercis^ great 
influence oii Shakespeare- and his 
I conteinpivraries. . 

^ 24a go weep. Cf. note on ilx. ^z. 166. 

^ 344-47* *lf fhe rest of my feitunes 
turned (rar/ars to me, would not 
[ this spceessful performance— -with 
' the hei»sSary'>outfit of feathers and 
• ' ^broideteti shoe*— get .me a place 
' in any theatrical company.* 

,244. fel^tbers were much worn cm tlie 
stage la Shakespeare's lime. 

84& PpbVinclgt, ».e. from /Vwwwv. 
.'the'' (first) 'provineo' of the Roman 

2^.' razhd, it. embroidered. 

' jery, I.*, 'company ’—generally 
, ' 'used iir this sei^ only of dogs. 

Actors in ShaktfpeaieVt rime wer^ 
salaries, hut shitfed aoy 

'*49^/1. Su^y An^,tF^ the hbxt 


350. Damon tean tdjusaon to the old , 
dasstcal story of tm' 

DafHOH and fyfkias, • 
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353. p^ock— «.#. peacock— is inserted 
by Hamlet instead of the riiniiig 
ass. 

356. pound. .Some namcs» cniginatly 
neuter, had no iiiflectioii fttr plural, 
cf. shtip, year. Pounds like 
mniiy names of measures, had origin* 
ally an indefinite meaning — * a 
weight' (L4ttin j^endus). Cf. Jbet, 
/urJong !.fiirrow-lang), acre (Latin 
ageTt ^a field *J. 

s6o. recorders, i.e- flageolets. 

86a. perdy is a corruption of '/«>* 
Dieu *. 

36S. marvellous distempered, i.e, 
'marvellously out of temper', but 
Hamlet intentionally misundenitands 
the word. 

370. choler, i.e. anger. 

371. should means * would rm/f ought 
to*. 

more richer is a double com 
parative, cf. n€ar-er=-$tigk~er‘er. 
Cf. 1. 176 above and iii. 3. 19. 

37 a. to put him to his purgation, 
i.e. * to take his cure in naniT 

374. frame, Le. definite form. 

275. from my affair, i.e. 'at a tangent 
from the business 1 have to br«ig 
before you 

38z. wholesome, iV. sensible. 

aSs. pardon, ue. leave go. Cf. i. 
a. 56. 

391. admiration, i e, 'surpi-ise'— its 
literal sense, 

397. shall, i.e. ‘ are bound to '—(just 
as much as if) she were, &c. 

30a ' By these 

301. ycur cause of, i.e. the cause of 
your, cf. “4/r means of death" (iv. 
3. 190). Wlien two nouns are con- 
nected by of, tliey may be so strictly 
regardeo as one word that an adjec- 


tive nuiy be pUiced before the whole 
compound word instead of before the 
second part of it. 

307. ‘ While the grass grows, the steed 
starves.' 

308. someth ingjs^spniewhat —an ac- 
cusative of respect— cf. i. 2, 41. 

309. ‘To speak privately with you— 
why do you try to ttOce advantage 
(go round so as to get to windward; 
of me.' 

311. toll, net — from Latin Ma 'a 
* web * : the word has nothing to do 
w'ith toil, 'labour ', from the Teutonic 
to till. 

313. * If niy duty to the Queen makes 
me seem too bold to you, it is also 
my love for you that makes me speak 
out so frankly.' 

33r. govern these ventages, i e. 
mannge these stops. A vcfitage is 
a wind-hole (Latin venths 'wind'}. 

334. fret is used punniia^y— (i) to 
vex and to guide the. fingers (by 
means or frets -or small lengths of 
wirei. 

338. would speak, i.e. wdshes to 
speak- 'literally 'wished' (when', she 
gave me her order;, 
presently, i.e. at once. (/ 

339 In shape. For the ouiissimt- of 
t/te, cf. note on i. 3. 6'' 

343. methinks, cf. note on L *03 
above. 

347. top of my bent, i.e. to the 
highest pitdi. The metaphor is'; 
probably from archery. 

556. Nero was a Roman emperor who 
murdered his mother. 

358. Cf. tit. 4. 93. 

'360. 'However much she may be „ 
blamed by my words, I will never x 
confirm them by my deeds' 


Act ill.— Scene 3. 


3. range, ui. have free play^ 

you, for yourselves. Cl note on 
i. r. 5. 

4. shall along. For the omission of 
the verb of motion, Cf. note on ij. a, 

. ^ 7 ^. . . .. 

5. * The conditions of iny power cannot 
bear the imminent nsks that I run 

V h^g^ilker ' h^r from his mad 


5. May has Us literal i6pM of * ran', 
cf. * might and mai»\ 

For the omission of a, cf. note on i. 

xif*'^suih Individual is bound to de- 
fend bimself by aU conceivable means 
from injury.' 

13. noyaiicessannoyance. 

14. depends and rests, cf. note on 
iii. s. 14a This irregularity occurs 
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most frequently when the subject 
comes, as here, afttr the verb. 

z5 cease=decease. Either the 
or the liies is reduiKiant» owing to 
the abstract being used for the con- 
crete. 

16 gulf, i.s, the whirlpool — which 
engulfs. 

17. massy=massive. 

19. whose, for of.whicht cf. note oa i. 

j- Mo- 
lester is a double comparative, 
cf iii. 3 371. 

aa mortised, 1./., closely fixed. A 
mortise is a hole cut in one piece of 
timber to roceiirethe tenons or pro- 
jection, of another. 

which, /.«, *a$ to which* — an- 
accusative of respect 

35. fear, « e cause of fear. 

26. us. Cf. b 2 above. 

28. arras. Cf. note ii. 2. 164. 

29. process, i.e, the pri/ccudiugs. 
tax. .home, i.e, reprove. .deeply. 

31. moroaiidience is another instance 
of the abstract for the concrete, cf. 
1. 15'above. 

33. of vantage, ; s. from (off} a post 
of intntagc. 

36. shells is intransitive. 

37. primal eldest, te. the oldest and 
the one which headed the list of 
qiases—Cain's sin. 

4S.^ stand In pause, /.r. * hesitate*— 

■ governing the noun clause in the 
objective. 

first is redundant lieforc begin. 

47. ^ ' Excent to stand face to face with 
sin— and forgive it.’ 

49. forestalled, «./. saved before”^ 
that here again there is redundancy. 

Claudius regrets, but does not re- 
pent of, hk crime. His confession 
serves only to remove the last ves- 
tige of doubt from Hamlet's mind, 
aud the latter’s delay in carrying out 
his vcdgeaiice is simply weah. The 
reasons ghgMl, below 'in 1. 85, 861 for 
not acting wew atv merely excuses. 


53. am possess’d of. Cf. note on i. 

I. 89. 

54. effects, i.e, goods. 

55. ambition, te. ' the object of am- 
bition as offence in the next line 
Is— 'the objects V gained by the of- 
fence *. 

58. offence's gilded hand, te, simply 
' a rich tifender 

59. the wicked prize, te. the gains 
wickedly got. 

62. hl8.=iis. 

compelled, .supply are, Cf. i a. 

64. rests, te. remains (Lattn restare, 

* to remain ’). It has nocoimection 
with the English word rettss^xt- 
ptise 

65 can, supply do, 

limed, i.e. snared— as a bird. 

69. engaged, i.e entangled, 
assay, te. an eHort. 

71. the is * generic '. 

73. pat, te. 'easily and fitly'— liter- 
ally * with a pat'. 

75. would be scann’d, te. needs to 
be closely looked into. 

80. ^^rossly refers to father ('un- 
shrived ' >, not to took, 

8 t. broad blown, cf. i s* 60, 

flush as May, i.e, 'in the full 
sf ring of life 

82. audit, i.e, examination of his 
'accounts', cf. i. 5. 62, 

83. ‘ As far as the details go which ttw 
can run over from our own know- 
ledge.' 

85. to take, te. by taking, 
purging, i e. cleansing— by con- 

fe$.sion of nn. 

86. passage— to the other world. 

' 88. hent, te. purpose. 

94. stays, te. is w.aiting. 

93. 'This remedy of prayer will not 
Cure your soul, nor save your body— 
permanently.' 


Act Ut.—Scene 4- 


1. stralghtssstraightway. 

lay home, cf iii. 3. 29. 
a. broad, i.e, openly unrestrained. 


4. heat, te. anger from the king 

sconces^eiisconte. 

5. round, cf. ii. 2. 140. 
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14. forgot-siforgi'tten. 

rood» ie. the holy rood. The 
cross. 

70 Inmost U a double superlative. 
There was an old superlative ending 
•enta, which U aluo found in I.atin» 
/.jf. extnmns ; and - 4 si (-os/ , the 
regular superlative inflirction for a 
short word, w.is adtied .iftei it had 
been forgotten that the form iu m 
was already a superlative. Out-fr- 
combines u*ith tlie double 
superlative the comparative inflec- 
tion, * 

84. Hamlet makes a pass or thrust 
with his sword, and declates he ndil 
wager a ducat (about 4 shilUugs} 
that the man }ie struck is dead 
Hus is the first tragic result of 
Hamlet's delay to kill Claudius. 

25 Ome. MFC may he descriU'd either 
as an * exclamaltvy ' accusative, or 
as a dative, cf. * woe is me \ 

29. marry is intransitive- * enter into 
marruge witA 

Hamlet assumes— wrongly -tlmt 
bis mother wasi guilty of murder 
also. 

34 leave, cf. iii. s. 147. 

wringing must be a verAat nettn, 
not a gerund, as it governs the 
genitive 

37 braaaed, i\e. hardened. 

^8 impenetrable defence against 
ftelmg: 

41. that.'s.as. 

45 dicere, t.e, gamblers. 

46. *Such a deed as deprives the 
material contract of maniageof all 
its essential spirit, and converts an 
act of pura worship toto a mere form 
of fine words.' 

46. glow— with shame. 

4V. *'t'he solid compact earth looks as 
sad as if doomsday were at hand, and 
loathes the mere thought of Uie act.* 
tristful is a hybrid, frht being 
Latin and ful being English; and 
it is also an anomalous form, as tritt 
is already an adjective. 

•galnat. rf. i. x. 158. 

5a. Index, I./. preface. 

$3. Vortratu of the two being on the 
wait 

54. counterfeit presentment, le. 
* \ representatirm. 
rion»ApoI)o 


sA front, t.e forehead. 

58. stetlon, ie. attitude. 

59 new-lighted A new(y /r-lighted. 

66. leave, cf. til 2. 147. 

67. batten, f.r, grow fat. 

69, hey-day, i.e wild gaiety. 

73 apoplexed, /.r, jiaialyscd 

74. *Noi was sense ever so imich in 
bondage to madness that it rlul not 
ixtain some p'^wer of dtscriniiii.ition, 
at all events in a cose in which the 
diflerence is <a> very striking ' 

77. * Cheated you at Blind-man 's-huif * 

70. tana all, i e tuffAeui all the tetf 
81. to mope, f.r. to be stupid. 

8j. mutinetsmutiny. 

88 * Kt-asnii ministers to the v uthts of 
the passions.' 

90. gralnedsingrained — ' dyed in 

*. 

91. ' Will not loose their ttain.' 

V2 in -sinto. 

94. tithe, / r*. tenth part 

95. a vice of kings, i.e. a vice among 
kings: i.e. a blustering biiflfoon. The 
yUe a ns a stork character In old 
pUys. 

96. a cutpurte, / / a thief. 

99. A clown king, or A pupMt,»inade 
of oddments like a rag doll 
xos. From this moment she is practi- 
cally paralysed with fear. 

Z04. lapsed in time and pattlori, 
r.r. having missed ihc time and lost 
the passion. 

III. conceit, imagination. 

1x5. tncorporalssincorporeal- -imma- 
terial, 

1x8 * Your hair, instead of lying fist, 
starts up like living excrescences^ 
and stands on end.’ 

excremonta has its literal sense 
(I aiin exHrescerr, ‘to grow uut of ')r 
1x9. an=:;on, cf. 'a-shore’. 

124. capable -of feeling. 
tz 6 , my stern effects, «.x. dw things 
1 intend to do sternly. 

127. want, t.r. lade, 
for, i.e, instead of. 

130, nor,.. nothing is another in- 
stance of the redundbint negative. 

132. habit, i.e, dress 
X33 ' Madness is very cunning in erect- 
ing these phantoms ' 



Act IV. Sc. 1.] 

138. music suj;gests the full rhythmic 
beating of a healthy pulse. 

140. re-word,4^. repeat wtnrd for word. 

147. unction, t,t. soutiupg -balm. 

148. compost, /.r. a (mixed; manure. 

150. ‘ Wheu mea '^(Sfpme gross by 

luxurious living/ 

152. curb. f.r. bow. 

154. worsen is a d^ble comparative, 

. f. iii. 3 19. 

157. assume har^lts literal sense of 
* take to yourself * {Latin atsutNO). 

158. * Custom is W^nonster that ^radu'> 
all}' destroys th'eioriglnal meaning uf 
all .actions<~a fieOd in respect of bad 
habits which wO cannot get rid of), 
but .1 blessing m,t;hegradu:tl.strcngth< 
eniiig (by practice) of good resolves.’ 

r65. Cf. ‘ custom is second nature *. 

x68. ‘When your conscience leads you 
to seek Heaven’s bles-sina, then I 
.. .!l .uk for your blessing. 

169. for, t.i*. as for. 

170. heaven i.s probably the dative 
after pUasedr and possibly--as else- 
where^ in Shakespeare- -plural, cf. 
ihtir in 1. 17a. 

173. bestow, i.t, stowaway, 
answer, ue. account for. 

x8o. ^ 1 am really not mad, but very 
cWiy.* 

183. paddock, Le. a toad— which was 
popularly supposed to ‘ spit poison '. 
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X83. bat— a nocturnal wanderer of evil 
omen. 

gib, f.r. a tom-cat — the third 
* familiar ’ of a witch., 
j 84.^ concerningjissuoneems. 

187. This teems fx> be a reference to a 
story of the iifiitative powers of an 
ape, which openly (on the house top) 
set a cage of birds free, and to try 
the experiment himself leaped head- 
long after them. 

x86. concluiiona, t,er a conclusive 
experiment « 

X93. must For the omission of the 
verb of motion, cf ii. a. 474. 

195. there 's letters, cf. iii. 2. 140 

197. * They have to aid in getting rid 
of me, and lead me inbi the knavish 
plot laid for me.’ 

199. the sport, i.r. the (best) sport. 
Cf. note on i. i. 15. 

200. hoist, a past participle, cf. ' de- 
ject 

petar=peUrd— a kind of grenade 
for bursting open gates. 

301 . delve is an oM word for rfig 

203 crafts. i.e cunning plots. Cf. 

WIicn Greek joins Tlreek, then 
comes Me tug of war 

204. packing - for iny sixedy depar- 
ture, after having killed him. 

208. *To have an end of you— and 
your long speeches.’ 


NOTES. 


Act IV.— Scene I. 


matter, t.e. something significant, 
profound, t\e. *deep ' (liatin 
fuHdiu), might possibly contain an 
idea of ‘ iinintelrigible , which sng- 

{ ;ests the word iramlatt in the next 
ine. 

‘4. bestow, i.e. 'give up’, 'retire from'. 

si.,bralhish apprehension, i.e, a 
suggestion of his imagination. 

13. tiisddswould have been. 

14. fuirof'iriiNiittf, u. dangerous. 

16. answerad, Accounted for. Cf. 

Hi. 4. X73. ' " 

>7. providence hga Us literal meaning 
(Latin pro-video). 


x8. 'Should have kept in retiremeut 
(from iiien's haunts) under c1u.se re- 
straint.' 

32 . divulging, i.e. being divulged. 

25. ore, i.e ‘ pure ore 
30. b ut is frequently used thusj = thaiO 
after a * negative^ comparative. Cf. 
i. z. zoB. 

36. fair, i.e. gently. 

42. blanl^, 1.^. 'mark ’—literally 'white 
ipiancki mark '. 

43. hisSiits, cf. whose above. 

44. woundless. i.e. which cannot be 
. wounded. Cf. i. 1. 145 and sensihle 
? (*• *• S7)» dreaiffstl (i a. 206), //awr- 

%hU (1. 4. 30\ variable {iv. 3. 24^ 
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HAMLET. 


[Act IV- 


Act IV.— Scene 2. 


T9, demilrwt^d of, I*, questioned by. 
Cf. note dn i. s. 05. 
repl]eatlon*»reply. 

15. countenance, i.#. fAvouv. 

17, like an ape, uf. as au ape keept 
nuts^ 

ip. It It but squeezing^, i.s. he needs 
anfy to squeeze. 

to. ehall, i.i. are<»in the natural 
course of things. » 


2?. * lire futt ipeantng of a cunning 
remarlc herer enters a fooFs head.’ 

36. * The body ^ the responsibility Atr 
this) lies with Icing, but the king 
is not with that cc^e (as he ouglit 
to be).* 

29. of nothing, of no value, 
hide, etc.,.^^2rhen the Is 
hidden, alt set off, to And hikn'~a 
reference to a game of Aitfe and-steA, 


Act IV. — Scene 3. 


4. loved of. Cf. note on I t. 35. 

5. * Who judge by appearances, not by 
reason.’ 

6. scourge, t.e. punishment. 

9. deliberate pause, i.t. the result 
of deliberate arrangement. 

ia desperate appliance, t r. applb 
cation of dts^ratt remedies. 

31 . politic worms. There is a pun- 
ning reference to (z) Polonius, the 
typical ‘ politician and 2} the Cver- 
man Imperial ' DUis' helaat 7 f^(rrv;/«. 
e'en, 1./. ju.st now. 
your worm, cf. note on *ii. 2. 3. 

34. Is : strvict 5eem.s to be the subject 
of the sentence; but the anii has 
really an * alternative not a * Ci'p- 
ulative* force, w'hirh would quite 
account for the singular verb. 

variable, i € various. Cf. iv. 1. 
44 - 

30. progress is used ironically— * a 
royal journey 

35. nose is another noun used as a 
verb, cf. L z. 98. 

4a tender, z.#. cherish. 

dearly, i.e. sorely, cf. i. 3, 181. 

Act IV.- 


3. march ovef, i.s. right of way 
across. 



5. if that, cf. note on 

would aught wItK; wishes for 


43. at help, /.r. ready to help, cU-ai 
tbb, at n?jr/, zafooi ,below,. 

44. tend, cf. i 3. 82. ' . 

53. at foot, i.e, at hit heels. 

56. else really modifies evsryihing in 
the previous line 

leans on, Lt. 'depends on'— in 
the sense of ‘affecu 

$7. England, cf. note on i. t, 4S.' 

At aught, ue. at any value, 1^. iv. 

3. 29 

jS. as., thereof, i.e. of which. } 

59. cicatrice, i.e. scar. 

60. free awe, ia. awe spoutanebusly 
shown. 

61. set'ssset aside. 

63. process, i.e. instructions for ptei**' 
cedure. 

63. congruing. i.e. agr-^eing. 

64. present, i.e. inrutiediato. 

65. hectic, i.e. fever. 

Cj. * Whatever chances joy I might 
have, I should never realieo any of 
them.' 

The contrast of the mood of wre . 
with that of kfunv emphasizes the,' 
‘remoteness’ of the joy and tjiS 
' necessity * for the knowledge. > 

Scene 4. 

6. 'We shall gum caepressiotf to our 
reference for him to his face.' 

th pewere^ forces 

1$. main, f.e. ' mainland’ in the sense 
of ' the whole country 

30 . to pay, i.e. if 1 had to pay. 

farm, i.e. leave it for farming. 



Sc. s-J 


NtJTES. 14s 


*2. ranker, lichcr 

In fee, i.e. if it wyrc *;oKl out and 
out with all the rights of absolute 
ownei'ihip. 

26. debate h.is it-, literal ccn^e <»f 
' beat down ihoronghlv' / »• Meride’. 

27. the imposthume m- r/Vt-m , 
‘that wljj-.h undeiniliK*^ ‘ 

30. Qod be wl’ you h.is inw hwn con* 
traded into s^hhf-ije. 

3^ inform, / #*. tell. 

34. market, /.f. thrtt for wldoli he 
exc^tatigt-A hi-. tiiii-» 

36- discourse, i.e rai.ee ofie.isnn. 

39. fust, i.e. to grow fu‘.ty 

40:42. ‘ Korgirihilnesi stub as yi>u 
might expef t Iroin a b»*Asi, f.r some 
cowardly and snper‘.tilioaM'ii-»t mi of 
trj’ing to forecast the issoe of ore s 
, actions ' 

4|. to do, / 1\ f-ir i ill-.. re d-ang. 

4:, sith is one I oiitr.ictioii, ?/«»> is 
another, ('f ut^u'HUt'^ ‘.tfUT th.a 
(time 

46 gross, / e nhvioii-. 


47. mass and charge, i e. !:i?e and 

cost. 

49. puffd, ill a good sense— ‘in- 
^pircd 

50 makes mouths at, mocks— dis< 
reg.'irds 

event, i r. outcome T..uin e-venio). 

=4 argument, i e n-ason. 

55. quarrel, i.e. cause of quarrel. 

5S. Cf. note on iii. a 6t, 

6r. ‘ Who, Ihj .t fancied point of 
loniour.' 

fantasy and trirk is another in- 
stance -if neiidiaiiys 

trick lure )i.is nothing to do with 
trick- irctfchery^ hiii is a Iveliicwnrd 
iTitMtiiiig ‘ (.rnaineiit cf. *lo fri-.k 
out 

i,i. ‘On which there is nctmlly not 
roo'ri for all those to stand face to 
f.i,e in fight who iirr* dii'><i-od to die 
in the tt’us , still le.ss ru'‘m t-j bury 
them ' 

continent, i.c. \ ipable of contain- 
ing the ilead 


Act IV.-- 

2 distract, cf note on iii 1. 

This is the sccoiiil result of Hamlet’s 
del.Ji\ . 

3. needs, i #• of nccessUy. 

5. there ’s tricks, i f nt te on iii. a, 

14... hi. 4. igv 

6. spurns enviously, i.c. takcsoffcnce 
siiddcnlv. 

9. collection has lU literal scmisc of 

‘ conchisioiK ’ Latin ' I 

gather' 

10. botch i-q simply adoiddef of 

15. Ill-breeding, .-'r mischirf-iiy^Whig. 

le. toy. /■-.■. Hi lie. 

^ amiss / f- * rlisaster an adirc- 

• live Used as a noun, cf. note 011 i i 
98. ■ 

19. artless' jealousy, /.<•. ignoiant 
suspicion. 

20. spills, i.t betra^'s. ’ 

35 Pilgrim^i woic a cocklc-.shelT^n 
their hats to show that they had 
crossed the >ca 

36. shoon is nil old plural, cf. •oxen*. 

36. larded, f.i^. garnished with. 

37. bewept, cf note on ii 141. 

(M 49) 


Scene 6. 

40. 'ild, t e yu'U rewnrd' 

A f ^!ulll.^•^^or-■^'^re legend says that 
a b.ikcrs daii,;liter t-nct* reltused a 
lo.\f t»f Ine.nl to L'livist, and w'ns 
changed into an owl. 'I'o (Ophelia 
even such .i iiLinsf()rin.iiii>n WiS now 
nut iuricdihlo. 

43 conceit, / r thought 

44. of this, i c. about this. 

47. betime■'=^bcliluc^ - ‘ Iry the right' 
ti/ne', i.f. early. 

f-3 remove is a \cih used as a noun 
— ‘ removal 

65. greenly. / r foolUhly in an un- 
esjierienced \v;»y. 

hug||er-mugger, I e’ sccietlyaiid 

71-76. ‘ Ruiniimtt-s oil these Astonishing 
evejii.s. hides himself and his irten- 
tioiis, listens to i.dc-ho.arcrs who 

{ Hiison his mi I'd with scand.al about 
lis father’s dc.iih, with regard to 
which, as they necessarily are short 
of facts, they will not scruple to ac- 
cuse me to any one who will listen to 
them.’ 


K 
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HAMLET. 


I Act IV. 


77 murdering- piece, t.f. cannon 1 
loaded ^\ith case-<%hut. I 

’J'he iiitroiitictiun of Cttwnm al .ill is 
an an.achrijniMn, as aiso tiic Srrtss 
jfjdtf'i/i are. 

78. superfluous, t r iinn;;iiiary. This 
suggest N tli.-it 

mean '.i play repicbeiitiiig a inurder* 

— which would a(Ti:ot liis iiua-^ituitiun 

79 Swiss guards were employed by 
nioiiarclis m Fiance, Spain, Italy, 
.md elsewhere, because they could 
be trusted to have uu connection with 
any local factions. 

Si overpeering of his list. t.e. 

rising above its bi>umitirie%. 

\{ oz'ct pitting \s a verbal noun, it 
requires a preposition to govern it; if 
it IS .4 present {larticiriie, it i:.anuot 
govern the genitive casf*. 

83. head, i t. a raising of rebellioii 
85. as-zas if. 

but to begin, i e. only in its 
infitnoy. 

£7. ‘Taking to themselves to ratify 
and support anything they choose 
to ' 

£8. choose we is a pure subjunoiivc- - 
‘sujiptisc we chose’. 

<j2. counter is a liuutiug term for 
hounds ‘ tracing the >ceni in the 
w rijiig direction . 

9P broke, cf note on i :. 4s 

101. fear=fear fur, cf. i. 3. 51. 

102. ‘ A king is sirrounded by such a 
Ibody-guard of heavenly pri.itecturs 
Ithat traitors can only pe^p through 
■ their ranhs and get a ilistant view of 
I the king, who remains be Vt»nd the 
* reach ol real iMriii.’ 

108. * Ask questions till he is .s.itisned.’ 

113. ‘1 don’t c.ire about this life or 
any future life ’ 

115 throughly— thorougldy. 
ii’^. * Nothing ill the world except iny 
own will.’ 

tiB. with little, i.e though they arc 
little. 

131 . swoopstake, i.e. with one fell 
sweep. 

125 the pelican wa.s supiKised to 
feed its young with its own blood. 

126. repast is a noun used as a verb 

~*fccd’. 

' 129- sensibly In grief, i.e. keenly 
affected. 


130. it resumes the noun cl.'iuse intro- 
duced by liuti. 

134. virtue, i.e. power 

140 fine, i.e. tenderly refined. 

141. instance, i.e. example. ‘Uolie- 
li.Vs wjls have gone after her father ’ 

151. ‘_How well the song goes to the 
nioiiim of the spiiiniiig-whccr at 
which she fancies that she is sitting 1 

153. ThU is .simply another wMy of 
saying wliat he had jiist said 147, 
1.(8', tlmt ‘ her want ol wits is a more 
powerful mot've to stir him to re- 
venge than n iich argument would 
have been 

154. rosemary signifies ‘memory'. 

15s. there is pansies, cf. note. on 

hi 3 140; in. 4. IQS 'Ihe word 

fanstts is from the rnMch penslts, 
'thoughts’. The rosemary (j.atiii 
ros-nttti tnnx, ‘sea-spray’ and the 
pansies arc for her brother. 

158. the fennel and columbine > 
llattery and ingratitude— are for the 
king 

rue— pity- is for the nneen, who 
IS to be pitied 'with a airTtieiicf' ’, 
it. in tii.sintf:jmh her fioin the re.st, 
and f.r a tiifierent lame 
difference pity’ to Ophelia, 
‘rept'iii.iin c ti> the Oucen. 

159. herb of grace, he^, use being 
synibolii al ot repentance - it Wiis 
often inived nilh ilic ’ hi.l> v.atcr’. 

161. the daisy nmdc the iiecess;iry 
distinction by acVliiig the idea of 
’ unfaithfuliiess ’. 

165 thought, i.e. grief. 

166 favour, i.e, charm. 
it^'7. a“.ht* 

177. of all, i.€ on all, cf. note on 
> * 55 

Thc.se are her last words in the 
drama 

181. '(Jlioose «'f your wisest friends 
whom you will.' 

18 1. touched, i.e. implic.itcd. 

1S8. shall, / e. intend tfX' 

190 his means oferthe means of his, 
cf. note on iii, 2. 301. 

191. hatchment i*! said to l>e a cor- 
ruption of fichievemeni — ' account of 
hU achievements *. 

192. formal ostentation, i.e. state 

ceremony. 

194. that, i €. so th.'it 



NOTKS. 
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Sc. 7.1 


Act IV.- 

9. shall is contiiiii.illy used in thi& 
way ill the lliliie, with rcl’rreiicc i«» 
th*d's perff-rmaucc <jf pn)iiii'>f, eg. 

" 'I'lie /imI of tilt Lord of Host-. shttU 
jicifonn i.r. ntnitt perform, 

because lie has sai<I th.it ile will do 
i' N«‘ ojic c.'iii say wluit Ood will 
o'). 

anrraiid. The ti was fre<|iieiuly 
dnioped when the word was used 
with .1 suhjuMctive of ‘ supp-jsition * : 
-f ' the suppo>»itinii that it may 
phase 

Act IV.- 

^ ' Since yo.i have heard .^iid know.’ 

(» fnats, 7/-. deeds 'Lhe word is a 
doublet o| y,ft/ 

7 crimeful is a hybrid. 

it. safety, /.«*. ilesirc for h.ifcty. 

10 unsInewed, /.#. we.ik. 

13 be it either which, / e. 
ever of ihe it m.iy be. 

14. conjunctive, i.e bound up with. 

if*, by her, / e, by her direction . 

17. count, 7 e. .an omit 
might. I.e could. 

iS general gender, 7 e. coniimm 
kind of men . 

ao. There is one "f these petrifying 
spiings at Knniesls rough. 

21. gyves, perli.ips ‘fruihs that unghi 
to impede his Cvuirse . 

aa The 'uest arr.-ws wore m.aJe of 
pine, .Mul ‘ fiiott'd ’ with heavy wmid 
for Mfine six uii:lie- from the point 
to steady them .'ig.'iinst ilic wind. 

?4 not where Supply gone i>iit of 
reverted. 

26. terms, i.e. conditiiins. 

27. again —to wh.il .slie was. 

* Was cull^picuoli!l above all her 
rivals.' 

For theoniishiori of the with moufti^ 
cf. note on i. 3. 06 . 

30. sleeps, cf. i. 1. 173. 

3.'. shook, cf. iv. 5. 93. 
with, i.e. hy. 

41. of him, cf. note on i 1. 25. 

48. should, i.e. can poii&ibly. 

49 abuse, i e. trick. 


Scene 6. 

j II. I am let, i e. 1 am kindly iu- 

foniicd. 

I 14. means of,iccc*>s. 

I 17. compelled, / e. to whn h there 
W.IS no ,ilu.rn.ili\e. 

20 thieves of mercy, / c. im rciful 
thieves. (. f. ‘.I d'.di 0/ 'wood', and 
• blow »;/?«•. .i 2. 4- 

23. fly -- flee. 

24. Ii^ht. irore, /.c li'ii light fur 
the importance of the in.ittor. Thu 
met.'iphor is fp'iii tin. /.•.*> .>f .i gun. 


Scene 7. 

50. character. 7 e. viiupg 

53. lost in, 7 r. bewildered hy. 

56 as, i.e. a\ to the ipicstioii. 

eg. so, /■ 7‘. jirovid^d that. 

( i. checking at Is the term for a 
hawk bM\i..g tin: pioptr game to lly 
at sonieiliing ciso 

that, cf. uoie « n i .■•. 2. 

C6. uncharge the practice. 1/. be 
unable to in.ikc i i'l:.-iicc rl treachery. 

(v) organ, i.e instnniuMU. 

72. * 1 he sum tot.'d of \ Min other gocid 
ipnilulcs iiid i,ot rouse Ids cimv as 
much .IS tiuit one qiirility. which I 
inxsclf liKjk tq-on as least wiuiliy of 
buing ji.,i.i.sptii u,' 

75. seize in.i\ .ilMiineaii 'sc.tt' -uiiik. 

79 weeds mr.ins siniply * garments’, 
i f. ‘ widow’s rniViA 

So health, t.e. generally ‘pro- 
sperity ’, 

8 j can well, i.e have gie.it skill. 

56. * As if be had been iii.ide one with 
his hoi sc in body and in iiatuir.' 

57. topped, 7.r. surp.i<;sed 

88. ‘ Th.it T coulil not have iiu.igined 
such fe.its were I'ossible.' 
for|;e is A di'iifih’t nt'/it.^iiinj/e. 

gt brooch, i.e. the consxiicnous 
jewel. 

95. masterly report, i e. report of 
your masterly skill. 

96. defence, i.e knowledge of the 
art of df/ence. 

09. scrimers, t.e. femers (French 

esirinieiit . 
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2X1. passages of proof, i,t. events 
witniii my own experience. 

1x5. still, i.r. alwuys. 

1x6. * Goodness, growing to feverish 
excess, dies of surfeit.' 

plurlsy, 'excess’, comes from 
Latin pius^ ' more ’ ; pUurisy\ the 
disease, comes from the Greek 
pleura ‘ side 

1x7. too much is an adverb used as a 
noun. 

133 . hurts by easing, Le. injures 
(his character) while it relieves (his 
feelings) Instead of sighing over 
his lost fortune, he ought to be 'up 
and doing lliere may also be a 
reference to the notion prevalent in 
Shakespeare’s time that every sigh 
wasted one drop of blood. 

136. sanctuarize, z.r. consider too 
sacred. 

233. In fine, 1.^. finally. 

X34- generous, /.r. unsuspicious, 
contriving, i,e. plotting. 

X35. peruse. i,e. examine carefully 
— a corruption of penw J.atin per- 
video . 

137. unbated, ue. without a button— 
literally 'unbluntcd*. 

pass of practice, i.e. a 'tiear!jei> 
ous pass’, or, *a pxs.s in which you 
have specially practised c: , 'a pass 
in friendly exercUc-pnacticc Cf. 1. 
6C above and note on iv. 6. ao. 

X40. unction, i.e. ointment. 

mountebank, i e. a qimck doctor 
who stand.s « ' mounts 011 a bencli '), to 
sell his wates. 

X43. cataplasm, &c. 'No poultice 
made from all the kerbs gathered by 
moonlight that have virtue.' Cf. iii. 
3. 336. 

X46. contagion is another instance of 
the abstract used fur the concrete, 
that, i.e. so that. 

249. shape, i e. course designed. 


[Act V. 

150. 'Our object is betrayed by our 
bad management 
that, cf. note i. 2. 3. 

153. blast In proof, i.e. collapse in 
the trial. 

X54. cunnings, cf. note on i. 1. 173. 

157. as is practically~a»{/. 

158. that, as above. 

159. for the nonce=^>' then mtee, 
i.e. 'for that particular occasion', 
cf note on iii. 1. 143. 

x6o. stuck, <>. ' a thnist in fencing', — 
Italian, stoemdo. 

z6x. our purpose is a change of 
cnnstriirlion : the siilijcct of the verb 
ought tu be //cr, agreeing with sipping 
in 1. I $9. 

162. This is another result cf Hamlet’s 
delay. 

. grows. For the omission of the 
relative, cf. 1. x8, 117, and 130 above. 

x67; hoar, i.e. white on the under 
side. 

x6^ crowflowers, i.e. ' Ragged 

Robin *. 

purples, i e. * Lords and Ladies 

170. that is the dative. 

liberal, i.e. free-spoken, 

173. sliver, i.e. rotten branch. 

X77. which time is an aemsative of 
duration. 

178. Incapable — of understanding, 
cf. iii. 4. 134. 

X79. irtdued, 1 e. end*iwed with fitting 
qualities. 

x8x. till that. Cf. i. 3. 3. 

t88. 'When these tears are gone, all 
womanish thoughts of^ grief and 
pity will give place to virile thoughts 
of revenge.’ 

190. of fire, cf. iv. 6. so. 

X9t. but that, i.e. except for the fact 
that. 

douts, i.e. does out— puts out,..' 


HAMLET. 


Act V.— Scene I. 


2. burial, i.e. burial placet cf. 1 . 34 - 
below. 

9. salvation is used for its opposite-* 

* destruction 

4. Straight, fop straigK^way — at 
■ ' once. 

WownSrsscoroner— * 4 n officer op- 


f pointed originally to secure to the 
^ crown ' the property of suicides'. 

9. offendendo. He means '<frfen- 
dendo '—'In defending herself, 
to. wittingly, i.e. intentionally. 

18, argal. He means there- 

fore . 
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NOTES. 
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13. delver, i.e. digger. 

16. nillsne will, i,e, 'will not*. 

21. qu6ttc=inquest. 

23. should, ue. ' and rightly . 

25. sayst, i.e. sayest truly. 

26. countenance, i.e. 'leave* or 
‘ encouragement ' 

27. even, i e. fellow. 

29. is. For this singular verb with 
plural subject, cf. note on iii. 3. 140: 
lii. 4. 195. 

33. arms Is a pun on * armorial bear- 
ings ' -cf. 1. 36). 

39. go to—* Jericho *. 

40. what is for 7t)ho. 

^ stronger is an adverb. 

51. unyoke, i.e. *go free*— as if he 
were a beast of burden. 

54. Mass, i.e. by the mass. 

55. your, cf. note on iii. 2. 3. 

58. Vaughan .seems to be the name of 
an innkeeper. 

59. stoup, i.e. flagon. 

do. These stan/:is are from an old song 
by r.rt)rd Vaiix, which was published 
a few years before Shakespeare was 
born. 'J'he clown .sings bis own — 
nonsensical— version of them; and 
the 0\ and as represent grunts after 
the strokes of his mattock, 

^4. of his, i.e.for\C\^, 

C 6 . a property of easiness, i.e. 

* mt/umlly easy*. Cf. note on i. 3. 4. 

72. such, i.e. }'oung. 

74. Jowls, i.e. knocks. 

76 politician, i.e. 'schemer', as 
always in Shakespeare. In Eliza- 
beth s time politics w.'is essentially 

* state-cr*^* — plotting and counter- 
plotting. 

84. chapless, i.e. 'without cheeks’— 
simply 'a skeleton*. 

85. mazzard, i,e. jaw— French nta- 
c/wire. 

an, cf. note on iv. 6. g. 
tHck, i.e. skill. 

67. 'Cost no more in the breeding 
than wnat makes them flt only for 
men to play at bowls with them.' 
loggate is the diminutive of leg, 

94. duiddltles, i.e, subtleties, 
quillelt, i.e. quibbles. 

95. tonuroa, i.e. terms on which land 
u held (Latin teuea * I hold’)i ** 


96. sconce, I.e. 'skull'— literally 'a 
head-piece* !of arniourk 

97. of battery, i.e. for being beaten 
(unlawfully)— a legal term. 

08. might be fur * may have been'. 

99. recognizances are 'bonds ac- 
knowledging mone)’ lent on land*. 

vouchers are the 'written pro- 
mi!>e.s to pay'. 

10a fine, i.e. end (Latin Jiu/s . Fines 
are payments at the end of a lawsuit. 

X03. indentures were made out in 
duplicate, each (arty to the contract 
keeping one copy : and the iuden- 
ture was literally the perforated line 
by which the whole parchment was 
turn into two pieces. ’rhe.>te lines 
were * indented ’ ( Latin tieus ‘ a 
tooth’} di/Terently for every new | in- 
denture', in order that the genuine- 
ness of each might he proved by the 
two pieces * tallying* exactly. 

104. conveyances are 'deed.s which 
couTuy the right to land 

box is a pun—* coffin* and ' strong- 
box ’. 

105. inheritor, i.e. the owner lof tiiat 
Kind;. 

T061. Jot is a doublet of iota, the n.ime 
of the snialle.st letter in the Greek 
alphabet. 

X09. assurance, i e. * perfect security ' 
for the convcy.incc of land. 

X15. Ilest— apun. 

X19. quick, i.e. living. 

129. absolute, i.e. po.sitive and pre- 
ci.se. 

T30. by the card=;by the com^tss- 
canl, i.e. exactly to the point. 

X3Z. this is sin^Iar because three- 
years is regarded a.s one period of 
lime. 

133. ‘ I'hat the peasant nins the cour- 
tier so hard in the imitation of his 
picked phrases that the rivalry is 
positively galling.’ 

133. kibe i.s *a chilblain on the keeV. 

139. This would make Hamlet 30 years 
old, cf."l. 153. 

rsi. ground, cf. 'Puns' in Classified 

156, last you. This is another in- 
stance or the eihie dative, cf. note 
on ii. X. 7. 

year. For this neuter plural, cf. 
note on iii. s. 356. 

167. Rhenish, r.e. Rhine wine— hodb 
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171. it, t.e. what remains of him. 

176. gibes, Le. jests. 

173. on=iii. 

179. chap-fallen, cf. 1. 84 above, 
my lady, i g. any line lady. 

tSo. favour, i.e. appearance. 

184 Alexander was ‘H'lie Great" king 
uf Macedon, who conquered Persia 
and India. 

191. he, as if wtngifMtion were a man, 
cf. i. 2. 104. 

192. too curiously, i.e with too much 

care 

190- lmperiouS=imperi:il. 

302. flaw, i.e. gust uf wind (Latin 
Jfftre) ‘ to l)l(>w . 

305 maimed, i.e. * defective par* 
tial because, as Ophelia had com* 
niiticd suicide, siitnc ceremonies 
were omitted, cf. 1. i above. 

307 fordo-rsundo. Cf. ii. i. 103. 
it for lYf, cf i. a. 215. 

' estate, i.e. muk. 

ao8 couch me, i.e. let me crouch 
d<nvtt. 

3IJ. war ran ty=s warrant. 

314. but that, i.e. except for the fact 
that. 

*l‘he King’s command over-rules 
the ordinary regulations of the 
chinch.' 

31 s- should, i.e. would and ought to 
have been. 

317.' shards=slireds— ‘ potsherd.'/. 

218. crants, i.e. ‘garlands’— as be- 
coming .*1 young and unmarried 
woman 

2ig strewments, / e the strewing of 
flowers. Stretvmeni is a hybrid, 
home, i.e. ‘her last long home*. 

223. to sing, i.e. by singing. 

a requiem is a funeral hymn 
praying for the rest (Latin requies) 
of the soul. 

324. peace-parted, i.e. ‘departed this 
life in peace’, cf. ‘ thought^-sick iii. 
4. 5 >- 


226 violets, cf. iv. 5. 161. 

332. have is the pure infinitive— with- 
out to. Cf. note on i. 2. 142 ; iii. x. 
166. 

334. ingenious sense, i.e. reason. 


340. Olympus is a snow-capped moun- 
tain of Greece, whose summit, high in 
the sky, was the fabled abode of the 
gods, and was often spoken of as the 
blue vajiilt of heaven itself. Pelion 
is a high mountain in Thessaly ; the 
giants are said, in their war .sgainst 
the gods, to have heaped Pelion on 
the sides of Olympus, and Os.sa upon 
Pelion, to enable them to cope with 
the gods on Olympus, 
what, cf note on 1. 40 above 

241. phrase of sorrow, ‘w'ho in the 
expres.sion of his grief adjures the 
planets ’. 

247. splenitive, i.e. ‘passionate’, for 
the <«plcen was supposed to be the 
.seat of anger. 

261. forbear, cf ii. x. 102. 

262. '8 wounds, cf. note on i. t. 16 
ii. 2. ^47. 

c6). Woo 't^wonld’st thou. 

364. eisel, i.e, vinegar. 

266. outface, i.e, put me out of coun- 
tenance. 


267. quick, i.e. alive. 

27T. Ossa, cf note on 1 . 40 above, 
an thou ’It mouth, i.e. if thou 
wilt boast (about thy love for her;. 
275. * When her pair of young are 
hatched, covered tv’iih yellow down.' 
when that, cf note on i. 2. a. 

376. 'He will sit drooping in silence.* 
280. ‘ Nature will show' itself in .spile 
of Herculean cfTons to prevent if.' 
282. in, i.e. in the thought of 
383 the present push, i.e. an instant 
trial. 


285. living has a double .sense, (i) IHe^ 
like, in which sense the Queen tak^ 
it, and in Hatnlets U/e^ in whicli 
sense tlitf King intends Laertes to 
take it. 


Act V.-«ficene 2. 


6. mutlnei*7mutineers. Tn uL 4. 83 
the word is used as a verb. 

bilboee, i.e, ‘iron (stocks)'— used 
on ^rd ship. The name comes 


from BilbaOi which has been famous 
for its iron ever since the Roman 
conquest of Spain. Cf. note on ii. 3. 
164. 
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7. know, / e, knowledge. 

9. pail, Le. fail. The word has no 

connection with Latin palla, 

* a mantle ’. 

learn is causative'-* make uslearn* 
=:‘ teach us*. (Jf. toils^ i. i. 72. 

10, 1 1. The metaphor licre is from sculp^ 
ture. Coinmoii workmen *rough- 
hew'* the mass of stone into toe 
general .shape required, but far higher 
skill is neccs.sary to * finish* the work 
— to ‘.shape the ciids*. 

13. scarf’d, /.«*. thrown on— without 
using the sleeves. Scarfs v^i^Jingtr 
ill 1. 15, is originally a noun. 

17. forgettine i e. tn using me to for* 
get, c 7 . i. 0 .'ibovc. 
to unseal, £ r ns to unseal. 

VO. larded, of. iv 5. 3^1. 

21. Importing, i.t. referring to. 

32 . ‘With and other objects 

of fear as /oug ns 1 lived' 

23 supervise, ie. ‘looking over'— a« 
verb used as a noun, 
bated, i.e allowed. 

34. to stay, / r. by waiting for. For 
the intransitive verb used transi* 
lively, cf. note on i. j. 37, 72. 

27. hear me how. Such a rcdniidant 
object was common uliere the dc* 
pendent clause was really an explana- 
tion of the direct ohjocr, cf. * 1 know 
Thee— who 'J'lioii art*. Here the 
dopeiidcni clause is u sort of cognate 
accus.ative. 

30. or, i.e. ere. 0 »\ the alternative 
rnnjunction, is a corruption of other 
I wise’. 

* before I could make up my mind 
to any ilcHnitc cause of .action, 1 
found my.seir acting on impulse.' 

31. they, i.e. my brains, 
sat is used traiihitively. 

32. fairs: fairly, i.e. well 

^ 33. statists, i.e. state.sincn. 

36. yeoman’s, ie. such ns the small 
tenant-farmers rendered to their lords 
in time of war. 

37, effect, i.e. import. 

4a. ‘And btand as 0. connection and a 
bond of friendship between them.' 

43. As'ee of great charge, i.t. (1) 
reason < of great 'weights (9) asses 
heavily burdened. 

45. debatement, i.e. discu&sioq. 


47 shriving-time, i.e. time shrift 

{confession’. 

N.B. — This adjectival use of the 
gerund must be carefully distin- 
guished from the present participle. 

^ *A walking stick' is not ‘a stick 
that walks'. 

48. ordi nant » ' ordering Is a parti- 

ciple formed on the french model, 
a.s often in heraldry, e.g. couchaiit, 
rampant. 

$ 9 . subscribed, i.e. signed at the foot. 

53, changeling, cf. note on iii. 2. 10. 

54. was sequent, i.e. followed. 

56. to’t. //=deaili. 

58 near, i.e. heavy upon. 

‘ Their death is the result of their 
own ciuming interference.' 

61. * Between the swerds of mighty 
opponents wh(. are greatly incensed 
ngaiiisi one another.^ 
pass, i.e. a thru.st with a sword. 

62 opposites-r.npponents, 

6j. thinks thee, i.e. it wmrtothee, 
cf note on iii. ?. 203. 
stand upon, / e. devolve upon. 

65. * Sieppeil in .\iid seized the throne 
to which I hoped lo be elected.’ 

66 . angle, i.e. ‘ kdt '—another in- 
staiicv of a vcih used as a noun, cf. 
1. 2 \ aUwe. 

proper, i.e. ow’ii. 

67. cozenage is— and literally here — 
‘ the cheating of a cousin 

Is 't not, etc., i.e. is it not a thing 
to be done with a perfectly blameless 
coiisciviice. 

68. quit, i.e. reciuite. 

70. In=intn. 

73. short=shortly. 

interim, i.e. the meantime. 

77. ' I can sympathize with his case— 
because it is the .same as my own ; 
we both have lost a father.' 

79. bravery, i.e. display. 

82. water-fly, i.e. busy tritler. 

85. * If a ba.se fellow is only supremely 
base’, he will find a place at the 
king's table; he is a j.acKdaw, but he 
owns an itniiien.se amount of land.’ 

92. hls=it.s. 

95. indifferent, i.e. rather. 

103. for mine ease, cf. 1. 93, 93 above. 

104. is come, cf. note on i. x. 5. 

103. differences,/./, 'distinctions'— 
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that make him diflereiu to other 
men. The words are almost equal to 

* difTereiit excellences 

105. toft* t.fi. gentle. 

106. showing, t.e. appearance. 

X07. ' He is the guide^ ^awi^tss-cvirdt 
cf V. 1. zjo, and director of good 
mapnerst for he coniaius the sum- 
total of all the good qualities v* parts') 
that a gentleman would like to show.' 

Z09. him definement, « r. yourdefini* 
tjon ttf him—A subjective genitive 
used for an objective, 
perdition, i.e, loss. 

N. B Hamlet ansiwers Osric in his 
own affected manner. 

xxo. ' To go into particulars about him, 
as if one were drawing up an inven- 
[ tory, would only turn onc'.s head di/xy: 
l and after all one could make nothtng- 
I tut slow and unsteady progress in 
! trying to trace his rapid evolutions. 
But, to speak seriously and tiuly in 
praise of him, 1 do take him to be a 
combination of great qualities: and 
his rssmtial virtues are so rare that, 
to tell the truth, the only thing like 
him is his image in a mirror, and 
all those who would imitate him, are 
merely his shadows. ’ 

ti I. yaw is a nautical term for a vessel 
reruslng to obey the helm 
but. .neitherisiiothing but. 

1x3. article, i.t. conibinatioi:. (Latin 
articuius * a little joint 
infusion, i.e. essence. 

1x5. who. 

umbrage is from ].atin umbra 

* a shadow 

xx8. concernancy, object. 

119. more rawer, i.e, more unex- 
perienced. F or ihe double compara- 
tive, cf. note on ii. x. xi. 

tea. * You will understand if you try,' 

103. 'Why has this gentleman been 
named 

X30. approve, i.t* do credit to. 

X33. compare with, i,€, dare to rival. 

X 35 -. * ^Ht in the reputation wAn for 
him by his weapons he stands alone 
in merit.' 

141. the which. The use of the in 
this manner emphasizes the antece- 
dent—' those six horses'. 

Imponed, i.e. put in (pledge). 

X43. asaiiine, Lc. belongings. 


X43. carriages, i.e, the girdles and 
hangers by which the weapons were 
carried. 

144. very responsive, i.e. a very good 
match. 

Z45. liberal conceit, Le. fanciful de- 
sign. 

147. * I knew you would need <;ome 
marginal explanatiuiis.' 

margent. I'he final t is intru- 
sive. like the d in sweund, 1. 291 
below. 

150. germane, i.e, relevant. 

163 breathing time, i e. time for ex- 
ercise. 

165. will gain, i.e. ant 7 uilliug'\\.o', get 
besides defeat!. 

167. redeliver you, i.e. take back aa 
answer from ynii. 

168. after what flourish, i.e, with 
such iluiirishe.s of language as. 

17a. for's turn, i.e. that will serve his 
turn. 

173. 'He is very young— only just 
born.' 

173. comply with his dug, i.e pay 
compliments tuhls (niuthers) brca.st. 

17^. drossy age, i.e. age w'hcn the 
scum rises to the top, 

* He has caught the general man- 
ner of the age and its social etiquette, 
a kind of frothy .siipcrficialily which 
enables tliem give out the most 
foolish and worthies.^ las cliaff; opin- 
ions. ' 

180. bubbles introduces a different 
metaphor. 

181. him=shiniself. ‘Sent you his com- 
pliments.' 

184. that=if that, cf note on i. 2. 2. 

x86. fitness, i.e. convenience 

1S7. whensoever-— he pleases. 

190 entertainment, i.e. conversa- 
tion. 

191. fall to, i.e, begin. 

196. wouldst fxot^unless I told thee. 

199. gain-giving, i.e. mi.sgiving. The 
gain has nothing to do with gain 
'profit', but is a corruption of 
aguinstf cf. guimay. 

303 . repair = ‘ repairing ' — another 
verb used as a noun. 

304. Cf. S. Matthew X. 39. 

305. to Come, i.i. yet to come— in the 
future. 

306. all, i.i. all that is necessary. 
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207. * As no man takes awajjr with him 
any of his earthly possessions, where 
is the hardship in leaving the earth 
early?’ 

21]. this presence, i.e. ’the people 
present ' —the abstr.ict for concrete. 

2i.|. exception, i.e. objection. 

223. audience, cf. presewe above. 

224. purposed, i.e. intentional. 

226. ’ 1 hAvtiaccuieft/aiiydoneau injury 
to one whom 1 love as a brother.* 

227. in nature, £.e. so far as my natural 
feelings of resentment are concerned. 

228. whose motive, i.e. the sting of 
which. 

22^ in my terms of honour, i.e. so 

far as my conventional ideas of 
■'honour’ are coiiceincd. 

230. will, i.r. wish for. 

232. ' I huve an opinion that precedents 
will instify me in making peace with- 
out being dishonoured.’ 

2.|o. stick fiery off, i.e. stand out 
biilliaiitly. 

248 me is dative, cf. ii. 2. 80. 
a=.'.onej i.e. the same. 

252. ' Or pay him out in returning his 
third thrust.’ 

25s union, i.e. ene (large peari; 
^(..itiii liMtds * one 

258. kettle. Kciilc-drufn. 

267. bout. i.e. ‘ round ’—from the 
root of Aw to 'bend ’. 

270. fat. This is to be a hit at a 
cert-iiu Richard HurlMge, who played 
the part of Hamlet in Sliakcspearc’s 
own times. 

271. napkin, i.e. handkercliief. 

281. pass, i.e. thiust. 

282. wanton, t'.e. ' a plaything 
literally ' one untaught ’. 

289. Cf. iii 4. 202. 
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20'. swounds=:swoons, cf. 1. 147 
above. 

300. unbated, cf. iv, 7. 137. 

309. Cf. 1 . 256 above. 

31Z. tempered, i.e. mixed. 

3191 sergeant is a special form of the 
word servant applied to certain 
* officers ' of the crown. 

323. It, i.e. that T iive. 

328 shall, i.e. will have to lif you are 
dead'. 

330. 'iKny liiy^el/ the happiness of 
death.’ 

336. o'er-crows. i.e. overcomes. 

^41. ' And tell him at the same time 
all that has occurred to prompt my . 
choice. ’ 

343. flights=literany *a trvop of 
winged creatures '. 

347. quarry is connected with T.atin 
ear ‘the heart’ ^because the heart 
and cntnails of hunted anim.'il.s were 
given to the dogs;; and^ ha.s nothing 
to do with Latin gnadrartt 

*Ui€ut s(|iiare'. 

cries on means either (r) cries 
out ag.iinsi, or (2) calls for. 
vi' *‘rhcse de.id Ixidies cry out 
against, further carnage.' 

^2i 'These dead Ixidies ceHI for 
vengeance.’ 
toward, i.e. going on. 

358. Jump, cf. note on i, z. 65. 

364. carnal, i.e sinful. 

369. put on, I.r. in.siigated. 

375. draw on more, i.e. will be 
seconded by others. 

378. on, i.e. in consequence o'". 

380. put on, i.e. ’ i • put on —the throne, 
or <2) piit to— the test. 

381. royally, i.e like a king, 
passage, cf iii. 3. 86. 
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ALLUSIONS. 

(I) Biblical. 

Adam (Genesis ii. I5)t v. i. 29. 

Cain (Genesis iv. 8), iii. 3. 38; v. i. 74. 
doomsday (SL Matthew xxiv. 29), i. l. 120, 
Herod (St, Matthew ii.), iii. 2. 12. 

Jephtliah (Jiuigcs xi. and xii.), ii. 2. 382. 
mote (St, Matthew vii. 3), i. 1. ri2. 
sj-Virrow (.SV. Matthew x. 29), v. 2. 204. 
stranger (//ehretvs xiii. 2), i. 5. 147. 
temple of the body (St, John ii. 21), i. 3. 12. 


( 2 ) 

^>Eneas, ii. 2. 423. 

Alexander, v. i. 1S6. 

Brutus, iii. 2. 96. 

Cuisar, iii. 2. 95; v. i. 201. 
Capitol, iii. 2. 95. 

Cyclops, ii. 2. 465. 

Damon, iii. 2. 250. 

Dido, ii. 2. 423. 

Hecuba, ii. 2. 475. 

Hercules, i. 2. J53; v. L 2S1. 
* humours ’, i, 4. 27. 

Hymen, iii. 2. 132. 

Hyperion, iii. 4. 56. 
Hyrcanian beast, ii. 2. 426. 
Ilium, ii. 2. 450. 

/Jove, iii. 2. 252; iii. 4. 56. 

J Lethe, i. 5. 33. 

Mars, ii. 2. 466; iii. 4. 57. 


Classical. 

/Mercury, iii. 4. 58. 
Nemean lion, i. 4. 82. 
Neptune, i. 1. 118; iii. 2 
Nero, iii, 2. 356. 

Niobe, i. 2. 149. 
Olympus, V. i. 242. 

Ossa, V. I. 273. 

J’elion, V. i. 241. 

(/ I'hiebus, iii. 2. 12S. 
Plautus, ii. 2. 380. 

Briain, ii. 3 . 424, &c. 
Pyrrhus, ii. 2. 426, &c. 
Roman, v. 2. 325. 
Roscius, ii. 2. 370. 
Seneca, ii. 2. 379. 

Tell us, iii. 2. 129. 
Vulcan, iii. 2. 78. 


(3) Miscellaneous. 


Arras, i. 2. 164. 

Barl)ary horses, v. 2. 152. 
bowls, ii. I. 64. 
caviare, ii. 2. 414. 
drunkenness of Dames, i.*4. 19. 
exorcism, i. I. 42. 

Gonzago, ii. 2. 510. 
heraldry, ii. 2. 432. 

‘ hoodman-blind , iii. 4. 77. 
inhibition of plays, ii. 2. 3 1 7. 
John-a-dreams, li. 2. 540. 


language of flowers, iv. 5. 
Poles, i. 1. 63. 
press-gang, i. I. 75. 

St. Patrick, i. 5. 118. 


St. Valentine, iv. 5. 46. 
Swiss guards, iv. 5. 79. 
Iannis, ii. I. 59. 
IKTerma^nt, iii. 2. 12. 
Turk, lii. 2. 244. 
wigs, iii. 2. 8. 

Yorick, V, 1. 170. 


. 129. 
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FAMILIAR AND PROVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS. 
Act I. 

I. 7. For this relief much thanks. 

I. 75. whose sore task 

Does not divide the Sunday from the week. 

I. 112. A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye. 

1. 14S. it started like a guilty thing 

Upon a fearful summons. 

2. 65. A little more than kin, and less than kind. 

2. 72. all that lives must die. 

Passing through nature to cleinity. 

2 . 86. the trappings and the suits nf woe. 

2. 129. O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt. 

,2. 137. That it should come to this! 

2. 140. Hyperion to a satyr. 

2. 146. Frailty, thy name is woman. 

2. 180. Tlirift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral Udved-nicat.s 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 

2, 185. In my mind'-s eye. 

2. 187. He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look u]X)n his like again. 

2. 232. A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 

2. 250. G've it an understanding, l)iit no tongue. 

2. 257. foul deeds will rise, 

I’hough all the earth o’erwhehn them, to men's eyes. 

3. 6, a toy in blood. 

3. 19. He may not, as unvalued persons do, 

Carve lor himself. 

3. 38, Virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes. 

3. 43. best safety lies in fear. 

3. 48. the steep and thorny way to heaven. 

3. 50. . the primrose j)ath of dalliance. 

3 . 69 - 80 . give thy thoughts no tongue 


Thou can.st not then be false to any man. 

3. 1 15. springes to catch w'oodcocks. 

4. 14. But to my mind, though 1 am native here 

And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honour'd in the breach than the obscivance. 

4. 24. some vicious mole of nature. 

4. 32. nature's livery or fortune’s .sMr. 

4. 36. the dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal. 

4. 39. Angels and ministers of grace defend us 1 
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4. 53. Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

/ Making night hideous. 

//4. 65. I do not set my life at a pin’s fee. 

4. 85. By heaven, I Ml make a ghost of him that lets me ! 

4. 90. Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 

5. 15. I could a talc unfold. 

5. 19. each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like cpdlls u])on the fretful porpentine. 

5. 60. Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

UnhousclM, disappointed, nnaneled, 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfecti*)ns c»n my head. 

5. 68. leave her to heaven 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. 

5. 89. meet it is I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 

5. 107. There needs no ghost— ct>mc from the grave 
To tell us this. 

5. 1 12. every man has business and desire, 

Such as it is. 

5’. 147. And therefore as a stranger give it welcome. 

5. 148. There are more things in heaven anti earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

5. 171. 'I'he time is out of joint: O cursed spile, 

'Fhat ever I was Iwrn to ]'ut it right ! 

Act II. 

I. 62. Vour Ixiil of falsehood takes this carp of truth, 

1 . 66. By indirections find directions out. 

1. 97. He seemed to fiiitl his way without his eyes. 

^ I. 1 01. This is the very ecstasy of love. 

2. 90. brevity is the soul of wit. 

2. 95. More matter with less art. 

2. 97. That he is mad, ’t is true: ’t is true ’tis pity; 

And pity M is ’l is true. 

2. 111. That ’s an ill jihrase, a vile phrase; * beautified ’ is a vile 
phrase. 

2. 157. Take this from this, if this he otherwise. 

2. 186. Still harping on my daughter. 

2. 203. Though this be madness, yet there is method in M. 

2. 241. ff>r there is nothing either good or bad, 

but thinking makes it so. 

2. 263. Beggar that 1 am, 1 am even poor in thanks. 

2. 282-6. What a piece; of work is man ! . . . 

... the paragon of animals 1 

2. 358. I am but mad north -north-west: when the wind is 
southerly I know a hawk from a bandsaw. 
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2. 414. ’t was caviare to the general. 

2. 498. » they (the actors) are the abstract 

and brief chronicles of the time. 

2. 503« use every man 

after his desert, and wla) shall 'scape whipping? 
2. 530. \V hat’s Hecuba to him, or he to Iiecuba? 

2. 572. the devil hath power 

To assume a ])lcasing shape. 

Act 111. 

1. 47. with devotion's visage 

And pious action wc do sugar o'er 
The aevil liimsclf. 

I. 56 - 88 . To be or not to bo . . . 

1 And lose the name of actif)n. 

{/ I. 101. Uich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

1. 147-1 5S. O, what a nolde mind . . . 

. . . sec what 1 see ! 

2. 3-12. Nor do nc't saw the air . . . 

... it outherods Herod. 

2. 16-20. Suit the action to the word . . . 

4 ... mirror up to nature. 

1 / 2. 48. Horatio, thou art e'en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal. 

2. 56. thrift may follow fawning. 

2. 57-67. Since my <lear soul w as inislress of her choice . 

... in my heart of heart. 

2. 112. there 's hoj)c a great man’s memory 

may outlive his life half a year. 

2. 126. ’Tis brief, luy lord. 

As woman’s love. 

2. 203. The lady doth protest to<r much. 

2. 214. let the galled jade wince, 

• Our withers are imwrung. 

2. 244. my foriuaesOuru, Juik with me. 

2. 321. ’T is as ea5»y as lying. 

2. 345. Very like a^wTialcT 

2. 350. 'T is now^ the very witching time of night. 

When churchyards yawn. 

2. 358. I w'ill speak daggers to her, but use none. 

3. 25. we will fetters pul upon this fear, 

Which now goes too free-footed. 

5. 3'2. nature makes them (mothers) partial. 

3. 36. O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon ’t, 

A brother’s murder. 

3. 58. OiTence’s gilded hand may shove by justice. 
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3. 81. 

3-90- 

3- 97- 

4. 19. 

4. 33- 
4. 45- 
4. 53- 

4- 54. 
4. 99- 
4. 134. 
4. 142. 
4- 157. 
4. 175* 
4. 201. 

Act IV. 
2.'22. 

3- 9- 

3- 21. 
4. 32- 

4- 33- 


4. 40. 

4- 53- 



6 . 

20. 

41. 


t/ 5.60. 
102. 


5. 138. 

5- iSS- 

7- 77- 

7. 107. 


Now might I do it i>at. 

With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May. 

sonic act 

That has no relish of salvation in T. 

Words without tboughts never to heaven go. 

a glass 

Where you may see the inmost part of you. 

to too busy is some danger. 

As false as dicers’ oaths. 

Ix>ok here, upon this picture, and on this. 

T!ie counterfeit presentment. 

A king of shreds and patches. 

This is the very coinage C)1 your brain, 
l^y not that flattering unction to your soul. 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 

I must l>e cruel, only to lie kind. 

*t is the sport to have the erginer 
Hoist with his own petar. 

^ knavish speech sIccj-'j* in a foolish ear. 

diseases desperate grown 
By desperate ap})liance are relieved. 

Your worm is your onlv emperor for diet. 

Flow all occasions r!o inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge ! 

What is a man. 

If his chief good and market of his lime 
Be but to sleep and feed ? 

some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on tlie event. 

Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument. 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour’s at the .stake. 

Spurn.s enviously at straws. 

It spills itself in fearing to F>e S])ilt. 

We know what we are, Imt know not 
What w'e may be. 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 
But in liattalions. 

There ’s such divinity doth hedge a king 
That treason can l>ut peep to what it would. 

is ’t possible, a young maid’s wits 
Should be at portal as an old man’s life? 

there is pansies, that ’s for thoughts. 

A v^y riband in the cap of youth. 

A face without a heart. 
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‘ 7. 117, that we woiikl clo 

We should do when we would. 

7. T43. all simples thai have virtue 

Under the mutm. 

/ 7. 163. One woe doth tread upflh an(>ther’s heel 
7. 1S8. when these (tears) are gone, 

The woman will lje out. 

Act V. 

I. 55. Cudgel the brains no more alK>ut it. 

/ f. 64. Has this fellow no feeling of his busine^*'? 

i I. 66. Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness. 

I. 76. A politician — one that would circumvent Cod. 

I. 174. a fellow of infinite jc>»t. 

I. 1 91. To what base Uhcs we may return. 

I. 201. Imperious Ciesar, dead anil turn'd to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

1. 221. the bringing home 

Of bell and burial. 

I. 231. Sw’eets to the sweet. 

1. 282. The cat will mew and dog will have his day. 
viz. 10. There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

2. 36. It did me yeoman’s service. 

2. 73. It will be short: the interim is mine. 

2. 92. J*iit your bonnet to his right use. 

2. 163. it is the breathing time of day with n\e. 

2. 174. This lapwing runs away with the shell on his head. 
2. 197. how ill all *s here about my heart. 

2. 204- 8. There’s a sjjecial providence . . . 

to leave betimes.? 

2. 264. A hit, a very palpable hit. 

2. 320. this fell sergeant, death, 

Im strict in his arrest. 

2. 323. ^ Report me anil my cause aright. 

2. 325. 1 am more an antique Rtnniin than a Dane. 

2. 342. The rest is silence. 

GRAMMATICAL POINTS. 

Prosody and Accent. 

The following lines are to be noticed: — 
i- t- I. 35. 43. 59. 86, 161. jii. i. 68 . 

i. 2. 77, 1 19, 140, 160, 180, 185, iii. 3. 38. 

. 243. 7. *77- ^ 

1. 3. 8, 21, 117. IV. 4. 17, 31, 65. 

i. 5 * 6. * 55 - iv. 5. 14, 83. 

ii. I. 36, 83, 90, 112, 14Q. V. 1. 230. 

ii. 2. 5, 91, 458, 529, 538. V. 2. 214. 
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canonized, i. 4. 47. 
ch;\ractcr, i. 3. 59. 
commcndalilc, i. 2. 87. 
contrary, iii. 2. 1S4. 
me, i. I. 2. 


oljscurc, iv. 5. 190. 
pioner, i. 5. 145. 
safety, i. 3, 21, 
secure, i. 5. 45. 


Derivations. 


a, iii. I. 45 ; 472. 
acre, iii. 2. 256. 
adieu, i. 5. 73. 
admiration, i. 2. 19 1. 
aery, ii. 2. 324. 
alley, i. 5. 51. 
anuii, ii. 2. 444. 
apron, iii. 1. 143. 
article, v. 2. 113. 
assume, iii. 4. 157. 
avouch, i. i. 57, 
Imyonct, ii. 2. 164. 
beaver, i. 2. 229. 
benison, iii. i. 89. 
bilboes, V. 2. 0 . 
blank, iv. 1. 42. 
blench, ii. 2. 570. 
bout, V. 2. 267. 

*bus, iii. 2. 8. 
but, ii. 2. 550. 
button, i. 3. 40. 
calico, ii. 2. 164. 
carbuncle, ii. 2. 439. 
cart, iii. 2. 128. 
censure, i. 3. 69, 
cerement, i. 4. 48. 
circumslauce, iii. 1, i. 
close, iii. I. 29. 
closet, ii. I. 76. 
collection, iv. 5. 9. 
complexion, i. 4. 27. 
coroner, v. 1. 4. 
cousin, i. 2. 64. 
crescent, i. 3. n. 
cue, ii. 2. 532. 
damask, ii. 2. 164. 
defeat, ii. 2. 543. ...r 

delated, i. 2. 38. ,* ■ 
disaster, i. L lt8. 
disimtch, i;' 5. 59. 
dole, i. 2. 13. 


doomstlay, ii. 2. 23 r. 
eager, i. 4. 2. 
ecstasy, ii. i. loi. 
encumber, i. 5. 156. 
event, iv. 4. 50. 
excrement, iii. 4. 1 18. 
extravagant, i. K. 154 
eyry, ii. 2. 324. 
farther, i. 5. 1. 
fine, V. 1. too. 
flaw, V. I. 202. 
fret, ii. 2. 290. 
furlong, iii. 2. 256. 
further, i. 5. i. 
gain, V. 2. 199. 
gait, i. 2. 31. 
gibber. 1. r. 1 16. 
good-bye, ii. 1. 68. 
gratis, ii. 2. 308. 
green, i. 3. 10 1. 
have, i. 4. 89. 

’liaviour, i. 2. 81. 
heathen, i. 5. 104. 
hebenon, i. 5. 46. 
immediate, i. 2. 109. 
indenture, v. i. 103. 
‘Jack’, ii. 2. 540. 
jump, i. I. 65. 
let, i. 4. 85. 
liege, i. I. 15. 

-ling, iii. 2. 10. 

Lizard (point), i. 5. 56. 
lobby, ii. 2. 162. 

-ly, i. I. 5 ; i. 2. 236. 
ma^ce, i. 1. 1:46. 

i. 3. 96. 
may, i. l. 56. 
marzard, v. i. 85. 
mi^ht, i. 1. 56. 
moiety, i. 1. 86. 
monster, iii. 1. 138. 
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Eime, Viii. i. 

t, J 


143 - 


near, ii. i. il. 
newt, 
nicknamec 
nugget 

ol^soquies, i. 2. 92, 
occult, iii. 2. 74. 
or, i. 2. 147. 
orisim, iii. l. S9. 
over, ii. 2. 127. 
p.n.gan, i. 5* 
pall, V. 2 . 9. 
pansy, iv. 5. 155. 
i)ariigon, ii. 2. 295. 
])arlcy, i. 3. 123. 
perdy, iii. 2. 262. 
peruse, iv. 7. 135- 
pioneer, i. 5. 144. 
pleurisy, 1. g 

porcupine, i. 5. 20. 
pound, iii. 2. 256. 
l^rofound, iv. i. i. 
pro])erty, ii. i. 102. 
providence, iv. i. 17, 
provincial, iii. 2. 246. 
quarry, v. 2. 347. 
quinlessence, ii. 2. 296. 
quote, ii. I. III. 
render, i. 5. 4. 


repel, ii. I. 108. 
requiem, v. 1. 223. 
rest, iii. 3. 64. 
roniagc, i. 1. 107. 
rosemary, iv. 5. 155. 
rouse, i. 2. 127. 

’sblood, ii. 2. 347. 
’sdeath, i. I. 40;^ 
secure, i. 45- 
since, ii. 2. o. 
so:t, i. 1.' 109. 
sound, iii. i. 7. 

-ster, iii. 2. 10. 
sterling, i. 3. 129. 
summons, i. I. 149. 
tenure, v. i. 95. 
term, i. 5. lO. 
the, iii. I. 45. 
toil, iii. 2. 311. 
truncheon, i. 2. 203. 
umbrage, v. 2. 115. 
union (pearl), v. 2. 255. 
ventage, iii. 2. 321. 
very, ii. 2. 49. 
villain, i. 5. 104. 
\\as.<>ail, i. 4. 9. 
wig, iii. 2. S. 
zounds, i. I, 16. 


DOUBLETS. 


antic antique, i. 5. 154. 

a.ssay tzWcssiuy, ii. 2. 71. 
benison <r;/f^benediction, iii. t. S9. 
blanU blanche, iii. 2. 193. 

botch a/tf/ imtcli, iv. 5. 10. 

brig £77/// bridge, ii. i. 7. 
carl rt//// chariot, iii. 2. 12S. 
Dansker £ 7 «£/l)aiie, ii. l. 7. 
egg a;/// edge, iii. 1. 14. 

£wcy fantasy, \ 

fealty am/ 

feat 7. 6;- r 

forge a/i/f fabricate, iv. 7. 88. 


jot / 7 w/ iota, v. I. 106. 
kirk <7//// church, ii. 1, 7. 
orison £7//// oration, iii. 1. 89. 
sample a//i/ example, ii. 2. 23. 
saw saying, i. 5. 82. 
sever /7//1/ soptaratc, i. i. 23. 
skirt a//i/ shirt, iii. 1. 14. 
spend £77/£/ exjiend, .. 
state a//(/ estate, J • • J* 
surface £///£/ superficies, i. 1. 23. 
sweep and swoop, i. 5. 31. 
vast and waste, i. 2. 197. 


PUNS. 

I as, V. 2. 43. 

I box, V. 1. 104. 


abridgment, ii. 2. 399. 
arm, v. i. 32. 
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fare, iii. 2. 86. 
fashion, i. 3. 112. 
follow, ii. 2. 392. 
fret, iii. 2. 334. 
ground, v. i. 151. 
handsaw,, ii. 2. 359, 


lie, V. 1. 115. 
politic, iv. 3. 21. 
ring, ii. 2. 406. 
son, i. 2. 67. 
worm, iv. 3. 21. 


Miscellaneous. 

dt=have, ii. 2. 17^3, 
a - he, ii. i. 58; iv. 5. 167. 
d -on, i. 3. 119; ii. 2. 464. 

^z_one, i. 3. 46. 

abstract for concrete, iii. i. 73; iii. 3. 31, 55; iv. 7. 146; v. 2. 21I: 
,, noun in plural, i. i. 173; i. 2. 15; u 3. 122; ii. 2. 14; ii. 2. 
271; Hi. 2. 174. 

adjective, ac tive and passive, i. i. 57; i. 2. 206; iv. i. 44. 

,, -^compound noun. iii. 2. 301; iv. 5. 190. 

,, -adverb, i. i. 5 j i. 2. 236; i. 5. 76; ii. I. 3; ii. 2 . 47, &c. 

, ,, =noun, i. 1. 98; i. 2. 42; i. 3. 131 ; i. 4. 6; L 5. 71; ii. 2. 

56; iv. 5. 18. ' 

,, —pronoun in genitive, i. v. 43. 

,, , ((uantitative, i. 1. 7. 

,, transferred, i. 2. 58; i. 4. 19; iv. 7. 95. 
adverb forms, i. i. 5. 

,, —adjective, i, 2. 8, 

„ =noun, iv, 7. ?I7. 
tf«-if, i. 5. 157; iv. 6. 9. 
anachronisms, i. 1. 73; i. 2. 113; iv, 5. 77, 

<zW, used altci natively, iv. 3. 24. 
anomalous forms, iii. 4. 49. 
antecedent omitted, v. 2. 11 5. 
aph^cresis, iii. I. 143. 
auxiliaries, t. i. 5; i. i. 10. 

^jrrarc, iii. 2. 26. 

,, with intransitive vcrl)s, i. f. t. 4. 4; ii. 2. 41; v. 2. 104. 
he- ; ii. 2. 141. 

hilin^ialisni, i. i. 99; i. 2. 56. 
but, li. 2. 269; ii. 2. 550. 

,, —than, i. i. 108; iv. i. 3a 

causative use of transitive verb, v. 2. 17. 

,, „ intransitive ,, L i. 

common noun ==propeiyilfS^$ii$ 4 . 56. 

com]>arative, doubl gm j/ ii ; iii 2. 271; iii. 4. 154; v. 2» 119^ 

compound noui^^l^ adjective, iii 2. 30X ; iv. 5. 190. 

dative, i. ^5> li 499* 

ii. 1. 7; v. i. 156. 
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diminutives, iii. 2. 10. 
duiiblu comparative. See above. 

„ negative, ii. 2. 297; ii. 2. 419; iii. 1. 162. 

,, superlative, ii. 2. 122; iii. 4. 20. 

dramatic unities, ii. 2. 378, &c. • 

dread niy lord, i. 2. 50; ii. i. 69. 
enclitic, ihat, i. 2. 2; iv. 4. 5; v. I. 275* 
eiiplicmisins, ii. 2. 347- 
c ipliony, iii. 2. 129. '' A 

tlr-, ii. 1. 102; ii. 2. 286. 

genitive, adjectival, i. 2. 4;, jt. 4. 75; ii. 38; b. 2. 380; iv. 7. 137. 

,, of respect, i. 3. 921m, i. 13. 

,, of time, i. I. 49. 

. „ , possessive, iii. U 93. 

,, , subjective for objective, i. 2. 194; ii. 2. 437; v. 2. 109. 

gerund, i. i. 134; i. 3. .119; v. 2. 47. 
gerundial infinitive, ii. i. loo. 

hciidladys, i. 1. 68; i. 2. 51; i. 5. S3; ii. 1. 10; ii. 2. 55; ii. 2. 351. 
^» = its, i. 4. 26; i. 4. 71; ii. 2. 452; iii. 2. 22. 
historic present, ii. t. 87. 

hybrids, i. i. 96} i. 2. 59; i. 3. 42; i. 5. 72; iii. 4. 49. 

/ M'ad as lUf^ iii. 2. 3. 
imperative, i. i. 40. 

„ of First Person, i. . 33; L I. 1C8; ii. 1. Il6; ii. 2. 164. 
i;/-, i. I. 96. 

infinitive, i. 2. 142; iii. i. 166; v. I. 232. 

,, gonindial, ii. I. 100. 

,, H nominative, i. 4. 54. 
inflectirms, loss of, i. I. 45; i. 5. 13. 

intransitive verb — transitive, i. I. 72; i. 5. 10; i. 5. 72; v. 2. 24. 

,, ,, -V be, .See above. 

,, past partici]de, iii. 2. 23. 
its, i. 2. 215; V. I. 207. 

7/, emphatic," i. i. 79. 
law of restriction, i. i. 154. 

.uatiy a, iii. i. 91. 
methinks, i. 2. 183; iii. 2. 202. 

•eutcr plural uninilected, iii. 2. 256. 
nominative and infinitive, i; 4. 54. 

,, absolute, i. 3. 62; ii. i. 39; ii. 2. 146; iii. 2. 168. 

2. 189: ii, 2. 193. 

. nodtt^^tdjective, n- 2.462. 

. „ .=wb, i. I. j, 5. 5S5 w. 126 ; v. 2. 13. 

, d iw, iii. 4. 25. 

' . mymoren, L 2. la; iL 2. 198, ' „ . „ 

participle,, past, i. 2. 27$ i 3. 6a; i 5. 6, 13; ii. i. 43;'^ 2. 438; ii. 

' »• 483. 
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participle, present, iv. 5. 8i; v. 2. 47. 
particles, i. i. 1^6. 

plural sulnect with singular verb, iii. 4. 195; iv. 3. 24. 

„ verb „ ,, subject, iii. 2. 164. 

,, furms of verb, iiL 2. 140. 

■ neuter, iiL 2. 256. ' 

Tpretk>sitioii;= conjunction, L i. 158. 

pronouns, '.personal used reflexively, i. I. 6; i. 2. 56; i. 5. 166. 

„ , reto^ve, suppireMd, L 2. 17; ii. i. 18; ii. 2. 7; ii. 2. 152. 

„ , uneftwhati^ i. 40.^ 

proper noun = coqvnon, v. 2. '6. 
prothesis, iii. I. 143. 

redundancy, i. 2. 22; i. 2. 37; i. 2. 52; Ld. 147; ii. 1. 11; iL 1. 45, kc, 
self^ iii. I. 122. 

shall^ i. 4. 35; i. 5. 6; L 5. 112; ii. I. 3; iv. d. 9. 

should^ L 4. 64; i. 5. 32; ii. 2. 7. 

singular subject with pluial verb, iii. 2. 164. 

„ verb „ „ subject, iii. 4. 195; iv. 3. 24. 

so phase you y iii. i. 43. 

subjunctive, i. i. 28; i. 1. 91; i. 1. 108; i. 2. 2; i. a. 38; i. 3. 94; L 
4. 40; iii. 2. 3; iii. 2. 23; iv. 1. 13; iv. 5. 88. 
superlative, double, ii. 2. 122; iii. 4. 20. 

„ of excellence, i, I. 214; i. 3. 43. 
that^ enclitic, L 2. 2; iv. 4. 5; v. 1. 275. 
ihcy generic, i. 5. 11; ii. 2. ^3; iii. 3. 71. 

,, omitted, i. 3. 66; i. 5. 49; iii. i. 45; iii. 2. 339. 

,, ‘jjar excellence’, i. 1. 1$; L i. 84. 

„ with relative, v. 2. 141. 

„ =lw that, 1. 3, 230; ii. 2. 505. 
thinks thee^ v. 2. 63. 
ihauy i. 2. 45; iii. i. 128. 
to thy iv. 4. 44s v. 2. 205. 
un , i. 1. 96. 

uninflected neuter plural, iii. 2. 256. 


verb » adjective, i. 1. 83. 

„ =.noun, i. 1. 73; v. 2. 23; v. 2, 66; v. 2. 203. 

of motion, omitted, ii. 2. 474; iii. i. 168; iii. 3. 4; iii. 4. 193. 
verbal noun, i. 1. 134; i. 3. 119; i. 5. 156; iii. 4. 34. 
w^tf-:which, L 2. 104; i. 5. 13; i. 5. 48; ii. 1. 102. 

,, —whoever, ii. 2. 475. 

„ =whom, ii. 2. 193. 
wil/y i. 4. 63. 
woe is me, iii 2. 136. 
would, L s- 34; 

S', *49! Kl' **• 
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